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T)^ Nature, £xtmit» tnd KtiSaXj of 

Hwwm Knowledge. 

SECTION I. 

MONG tbp iniuiy caviU, that Imivc been 
deviM agwoft die dmtXMiftraiod cxifi^ 
wee of « fifft, inteUigeot* ftlf-enftrot 
caufe<]#aU things, chis ha« been one» That things 
JuKMrn muft be anterior to knowledgei jnd thas 
^ may as well affirrt tM the imnesa of objoftt 
weiee itOefted nuule tho& otjeftii m tbut know«» 
ledg^ or intelUgenei; made th«m» HobUM ia 
accafed of ftaioning on this principk in hi$ Le^ 
Taatjum, and hi$ book Pe cive, by the author of 
the Infelk^u^ fyitem of the umvede; and hia 
lugumentt in thf place where he OMptions thf no* 
tions where reafon di^tes to ua cooorming the 
divine ^4bims, is th^s ftatfdt *^ Since know<^ 
^^ ledge, and intelligence are nothing topic in U9 
^ than a tumult of die mf^^ e9^cite4 ky the pref<^ 
^^ fure of external objects on Qur orgpins, wr muft 
^ not imagine th^« is any fuch thing in God, 

B I !• thef? 
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6 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Effayl. 

^ thefe being things which depend on natural 
^' cti^s." ^Q6w I thirf]^ this charge a litt^oa 
hafti^ brought, and a Ifttle too heavily laSft;^ So 
will every man who reads the context. Hobbes 
kaving fjfip tfetv Whtn >^e alifabe WUk to God^ 
we muft not conceive it to W in hii^ what it is in 
us» but muil fuppofelt ^tboe fohfiething anfllo- 
gousy which we. ounnot-ictRceive; he adds, ^' in 
*• like manner, when we attribute fight, and o- 
^ thef f^hfilAbnd,^ kn6i<ig4<r)!gb, aRa4k€HigMt^ 
to God, whidh iwmi^s mAiil^more, than a 
certain tumult of the mind, excited by the 
' preflure of es^tepi^al job)f£)^ 09 iMr organs, we 
muft not imagine that any thing like this hap- 
^ ^em tD^ Q&AJ' I ^bW I& ^m^ ifubi^nbiff^to 
MMf hottofib which Hi)Bb«fef^ MlvMtted^ 
Itiilidlb lititinandttbt^bua'^^^ fus^paT^ 

4iite Aie»^Su|;Mt^:Sdiig l&'sit^ ifiH^li^ift ^tm^^i 

l^iktd^Hftillgtrim b<«wee^ die'fevine ahd Mfnati 
iM^Alir'd#4MaWlng. If ''H61i%^rdid'ft6k'^ft 
a { ^ftift«f klndii^f Is^mAtAjge^ ah^ 'dVtr»ut6 ^ 
fg»ikt\6dAYi(k^&oA'^tml^Ht^ tfiis^etiiflelin 
tliiie (^rdlOQft M& hot fe^k»Wthe1}i^H6r 
«!HelflH ufttlA^him. OAfhe'i^ilM;rh]^,#h^^Wr)»k 
OtKfettfpikjK^ «^e, this ofiftten m«Jr^be^tte*i^ 
tfiUd3»«kfe^ft(bft^rtkodokthei^^^ ^It4sintfre rea^ 
fdhjri9k,«id«^f rles kloftg ii^itrit a tnof ebi^d^ing 
itj^^Afeftde,' than thfe fearht^a wrfcer, 'wha 'makes 
the <Jbj^aby A€*« wfe5n,4ike^her atv^iries,'hc 
fyi^fe^Qt^\yi\»y his^efi^c^enson this^aflage^ 
and iiidifc4'%-the whde tenor tsf -^Kis i^ritings, 

that 
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that mtelligcncc and knowledge in God arc tSI 
fame as intdlWnceand knowledge in man ; tluK 
the divine dmm from ^e human in degree, hot 
in kind; knd that by confequence, if Qod Hal 
not die lattd*, he has none at all 
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ABsxruo and impertinent y*nity! We |>fO# 
HouQccour^low animals to be autom^^fr, or wf 
allow them inftin6t, or we beftoW graciaufly upon 
them, at theut^moft ftreCcH of Uberalify) ftH iml^ 
tional foul; foKnethirig ^^Mn^W not wb«t, ^ bii^ 
fomething that' can claim no^ kifidred^ to die iHii 
man mind We fcorn to ^dmtc them^itmidit 
famcf cla& of intelligence wi^ oiirfeives, thof It 4)§ 
obviously litiiongkither oUe^atkms eafy to' (kit 
made, and^tending to th^iam^ pwpofe, that tfaA 
firft inlets, and the firft dements of their k^ov« 
ledge, and of ours, are the fame. But Qf ourielves 
Wft think it oot too muQb to ^S^ thacpur usttlt 
ligenceisaiiartie^tioA <^ifkeiiMneiimilig^iice( 
that Ae mind of man, like thatef God^ contiiof 
in it the ideas o|^ mtelligible natupes^ th^ i( 4)0Cf 
not rtfefk*oin'pairticu)ar to general knowledgei 
but defi^eods fron^uaiverlals toiingulars; hofitf^ 
^ It wtJtCi ^iuk over ail the corporeal unJKpr&i 
4^4ndepeiideQe of the 'bodies that comgict^ihv^ 
^rolepcical la chem, iMil m ths older of ii^it^ 
toerif,, - 
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^i^wcH ndkLnotioqs as thefe, or the m^ of 
ifiich onineattiDgfi>unds,and »rticuhitfid air,whicb 
ihf warn iit)igi9atioQs ofAli^ ^d Afika Erft 

S 4 produced. 
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. froduc^]) hmt been (ixhoed down to the prdenc 
age» aod liave been propi^atcd with fo much fuc- 
^evminour northern and cold cUmates, that 
|h^ heads of many levevend peHbna have been 
tunied by a preternatural fenne&jcatioa of the 
brain, or a philofophical deliriunu Noneiias 
been k> more, I think, fince the dbiys of the latter 
Platonifta, 4iid the reign of the fchooknen, who 
may be called properly the latter Peripatetic^ 
than tlut of the diTine I have juft now quoted^ 
He rpad too much to think enough, he admired 
too omch to think freely, and it i$ imppffible to 
forbear wifliiBg that he had taken due notice ^« 
plJ&fg: in Tuitty's Offices, ^^ Ne ut quklam 
«^^ graeca verba inpulcantes jure cptinM ridea* 
^'mun** Greek plm^lpgy wasinfafliiona'- 
mQi^the Romans, as well as Gjreck phijblbphyi 
an Tuiay's daysi and it is reaioAabAe to believf 
chatmanythingspafledthenunderagreekvarnilh^ 
diait would not have pa&d. fo well in mere Latin : 
juft, as ve may obfcrve that mangr thingSi have 
pafled by the help.of Greek aod iiatm among u% 
that would not iuve pa&d ib well in mere En^ 
gUfli.: TuiLvrefoimed this pedantry indeed, but 
hetlid it rather with A view to enrich im ian<> 
l^uage, dum to determine his ideas V andhekft 
littlejpr no advanug^ by the reformatfen : that 
advantage I mean, which men uke^ who jaJfcA to 
know more than they do know; from which af* 
fedatioA the Academicians, as much as they diP 
claimed knowledge, were not free. He imrented 
latSn to anfwer greek words i and raukrs, Uk^ 

writers. 



wmera» betqg vft ^ to iAu^iiie Aft every jmr 
word denotes fomething new^ this cxpedko^ 
^n'ved well enough to hdp out a fy&ax^ot to gee 
iJd of trooblefonae objections. Thus Ttin phni- 
feologjr has been always called in to the aflUbnoe 
of Kain philofi^hy^ and a learned mift has beoi 
ratfed in order to furpriie» and impofe» or to 
fffrape. Thefe are fome part of tbt ai^ties ver- 
bales, againft which Mqntaionb dedaims: aiidt 
CO Q)eak in his ftyK they may lerve to enrich i^ 
man's tongue, but they will leave his undcrftandr 
b^ as poor as: they, found it, and much more 
perplexed^ 

I nBTURKf to the &b]t& inunediaidy before me^ 
and I fay, that, fince there muft have been JEbtner 
thing from eternity* becaufe there i$ ibmething 
flow, the eternal Being mull be an intelligent Be- 
ing, becaufe there is intell^nce now : for no man 
iriu venture to aflert that non -entity can produce 
entity, or non*inttUig^nce, intelligence; and jTucb 
aBeing muft exift neceflaiily* whether things have 
been always as they are, or whether they , hav4 ^ 
been made.in time; becaufe it is no more poOibl^ 
to conceive an mfinite, than a finite, progreffion 
of eSe^s without a caufe. Thus the exiftence of 
a God is demonftrated^ a^d c^avil a^ainft<kmpnr 
juration is impertinent. It is fo irnpercuicnt, that 
he who refufes to fubmit |o this dcmonftratioOi, 
among others of the fame kind, ha^ but one 
ihort ftep more to make in order to arrive at the 
higheft pitch of abftirdity: forfurdy there is but 

one 
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one remove tfctweeirt a deni^ of tKc exiftchtt of 
God, and a denial of our own exigence ; becaufe, 
J we have an intuitive knowledge of the jatter,* 
We have the Tame intuitive knowledge of ^11 tUdfc' 
ideas that conneA the latter with the former i^ 
demonftrating a pofteriori. \ * ' 

.Now if the exiftencc of fuch a Being can be 
demon(lrated| the atheift and the divine are both' 
defeated. The atheift, becauTethe intelligence b^ 
this firft caufe of all things muft have preceded alt 
ejtiftence, except his own, with which it is co^^eter-^ 
nal. The divine, bccaufe an e0ential difFerenct 
is eftabliihed, in confequcnce of this demonftra- 
tion, between God^s manner of knowing, and that 
which he has been pleafed to beftow on his crea^ 
tures. Human knowledge is not only pollerior 
t6 the human fyftem, but the vety firft element^ 
i>f it are ideas which we perceive imprefled by 
outward objefts on our minds v and it wiUavaU 
little to urge that our minds muft' be JHll inde- 
pendent of butward objefts, fince we not* only 
know what is, but can frame ideas of what tnay 
be, tho* it is not; becaufc every tniah who plcafes 
Hiay perceive that all the ideas he frames of what - 
is not, are framed by the combuiatipns he makes 
of |\is ideas of what is, and in no other manner, nof 
by any other means whatfoever. Th\is then, if w? 
could be fuppofed to know that there is an ideal 
WOrid in the divine intelleft, according to which 
this Tcnfible worjd was made, yet Rill the differ? 
fence between * thV human anii diVine manner of 
knowing would admit of no comparifon. 



But. it was too pndfumptious in Plato to a& 
Tcrt ttift the Supreme Being had need of a plan! 
like Tcine TiU'man archit^, to condu^ thc'giea^ 
defi^, wheii he raifcd tl^ie faibric of the uhivede : 
and it IS ftiM more pfefuniptuous to aflert^ no| 
ohly fliat ' the divine intellcft is furoithed with 
Ideas, like, the human, and that God realbns and 
a&s by the helpof theni;, but that your ideas an4 
tnkie are Ood*^ ideas, and, that the modifications, 
for that is the fafhionable tejto, of our minds aRJ 
the mbdincatiohs of God*s mind. We talk in^ 
deed of the eternal ideas of the divine mi|id« 
and allude to our x^ianner of knowii^ji^ that we 
may undeVftand ourfejves and be undkrftood by 
others the tetter; juft as w^ are forced veiy ofcea 
to empfoy corporeal images when wc fpeak of the 
oper^tiop$ of our own minds : but tl^el^ Qs^pcef* 
fions,j fo niuch abufed'iy thofe who arc in the dc* 
liriuni^ of met^phyfic-aj thjBology, have, no Jntoa* 
tion to be, underftoo^ in a literal ienfe amosg 
men who preferve their reafon. If the|r had,, th^ 
fliould never rbe eniployed by me^ fic^pe, tilhould 
think them j>rp^^ a$ well asj)i;cfumpiuj»^s,. 



1 SHOULD toinlctt^ 
for as one difference between Gqd'^ mji^, of 
knowing a|ic^ ours arifesfrom what we^ar^'^'bte 
to dempn^ratp concerning podi fo ,there arifps 
another irpip ^at wp.qiay 'kqiQW, ijf we .ftiutour 
^ars tpthe^cJin of hard words, and turn our at** 
tcntion inw4irds,,cQncei{aiiig;^n\an, and conccrnC 
ing^ tbefe ywf 'ideas. Our* knowledge is fo de- 
pendent 
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pendent on our own fyftem^ tha^ « great part 
of it would not be knowledge pei^h^p^^ but er^^ 
for in .any other. They who held» at I learn 
from doftor Cvdworth that ibroe philofophert 
did holdt that ^* fenfible ideas, and phantafins 
*^ are imprefled on the foul, as on a dead things** 
maintained, no doubt, a great abfurdity* Aris-- 
totItB's opinion Was more conformable to uni" 
Verfal experience ^ for he aflerted, according to 
Sbxtus Empiricus, that ienfe was like the in*" 
ftrument, and intelleA like the artificer ; that 
lenfif was BrSt in the order of mental operations, 
but th^t inteilofl; was firit in dignity. Now this 
comparifon is juft enough. We have internal as 
well as external ienfe, mental as well as corporeal 
f^ulties, and a^ive as well as palfive powers, 
tf you will allow paflivity, as weU as aftivity, to 
be included in the idea of power. But then, aa 
our fenfes are few, incapable of giving us mu(^ 
information, and capable of giving it falibly, ulh 
kfs we iaire on our guard againft their deceptionsi 
fo the faculties of our mind are we^ and their 
progrels towards knowledgi^ not only flow, but 
lb confined, that they are not able to carry it to 
the full ext^t of the ideas, about which they are 
converian^ and which they have all contributed 
to frame. We muji conceive, u w^U as we can^ 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being- to be im^ 
mediate, and abfolute. Knowledge in us is me* 
diateby the intervention of ideas, not only as far 
as fenfible objedts are concerned, and that goes a 
gre^t way i but in the whole. It is fuch know^ 

ledge 
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Icdg^ 01 HQK are fitted bjr the oi^nta^igtii of our 
bddies, and the conllituiWli pf ourjnpo^^ 19 ac« 
quiit« It is fuch as j^fults from the veLsftion efta* 
blsfhed between them and the fyfteqfi 19 which 
thci; belpiig. It is kfi0wle(%|B for ,w. . It/is, in 
one word, human ; and, rel^ti^ly tot us, when, 
rigjlitly purfued^ real knowledge* 

GtHULAh ideas, or noi»oni», fuch as the mind 
fran^ byX^ innate powers, fuch as' are faid to, 
be archity{)es, and to refer to nothing befides 
^ chemfelves, may feem to be materiakof axioma* 
fitcal,fcientifical, and, it) a word, of abfolute, tea) 
knowledge. But even this boafted knowledge is 
very precarious. Tbefe ideas, or notions, are not 
taken with ezaAneft irom the nature of things 
en many occafions; and the (aine afitftion^, and 
imperfeAions of the mind, that corrupt the 
firft, comipc the fubfeqoeot operations of it. 
Ideas or notions are ill abftrafted firft, and ill 
ccmipared afterwanft. The m<m complex, the 
more obfcure thisy alt; and the more important 
the more liable they are like wife to be abuied by 
prgudicte and habks that infc^ the mind, and 
put a wrong bia& on it. Butfurtheri ourpro- 
greffiofi in this knowledge, fuch as it is, ftops 
always very fliort of our aim. We fix>n wane 
ideas, or waht means of comparing thofe we have, 
tnd itia in viua th;it we ftfuggle to get -forwards 
it is in vain that wejendeavour to force that bar- 
rier^ which God.ha84>ppofedtpour infatiable cu« 
fiofity. To whatpurpofe, indeed^ Ihould we force 

it, 



ir» if' that "was ift our ^V^)^ fince wehiri r^a- 
foil te icklvwkdgCy 'with ^^h« ttmoft grttitude 
to the 'ftufh^r of our natiil^ey that every thing ne:^ 
tt^lary to tfO^weU- beings in ' thi, ftate wherein he 
has plated wjiek 0A fbif^^^ui fideof tba b^r- 
' ffer r^mthinr that eotieM^ I' mean, where the o|)era* 
tions of our minds are performed with 'iafe iiod 
vigor, and are attended with the certainty of 

tndwlcdge. Or the fufficicnt probability of o^ni- 
6n ? ; Not phly unattainabfc,*''but difficult, 'very 
oifteii,'i& ai term fybOnymom tounnetc^y; 
aft wc mi^Tit prove; t thfiik, by fornc examples 
drafwn even from matfhcthatical knowledge:'" Iq 
Ihoirty the profound medit^tioi^s of philolbphers, 
which Vo are £> apt to' admire befbre we Have 
'thought for oitifelves'have as mqch i^egUrd'paid 
to them as mey dcferve, AR?hen they are made 
the amfaicHicflts 'of' men qf ftrife and leifure^ 
when they are ufed as j?xercife, without ariy o- 
ther aim than to invigorate,, and ftfcr^gthen the 
mind, and prepare it for fome thing more condu- 
cive to our happincfs, and therefore piore pro- 
perly our bufinels,. / ' [ 

**T1* good, the juft, the meet, the whtofefome rules 
Of temperance, and aught that may irftprove 

The. moral Kfe/'* 

« . • - ' ' • * 

Thift^rt aacotiiit of humafi kkto* aii<l:h«i4MP 
knowledge, so part of which can be ^piAM^ 
without blafphemy and ab^idity, to the Supreme 

Being, 



/ 
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^1^, nor fac^limied, wkhotit^foily and eflTran^ 
tetfy >of tho human, is fuffidcikt, I fiippofe; to 
cooftscuteataoclwr difierenceiHttween QkI's man-* 
her '- bf knowing vaixd ours; a Jiifiefcnce arifing 
fimv^iofe imperftdmis and iioutatiom 
ewfy man xs* conicious» 



•w i. 
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But it is no^ iiMe to aflc, wh^t tijen is the pre<^ 
cife DocifHi ^^e toieniertainof the human mind? 
Shall w^continy^ XQlhink withibmcphiloibphcrs 
«*n5ieM.WlflW4«WniW^ iwl , the ratipnal 
foul, for they have given us more than one, is 
a fpirituat a«d^ivinQ^#)fl;ai|««, '' furniihed ^ith 
"forn»,ai^.i^cts.,toi5OB^civfi»lUhi0gs by, and 
" printed qvier with fhp ftcds.pf univerfal knQW- 
** Icjdge, thoVthe active cwrg^ of it are fatally 
^* u^ed p fomp.lfi^a) motions in the body, and 
V.oi^curr^y ly'Odu^d with them by reaftm 

**<rftb^inW{l<»l janion b«^*«i the foul and the 
u i)Q^}» 3])gji ^e fgyr too that from this union 

'all the imperfe^ionsof the humanf mind procee^l 
fWd' that theperfe&kttof our nature is^w^ic ^i^ 
abftrad;Qd £vom fenfation^ like the Jangui$, orii^ 
lum9»rited faiiots of the ladoftan, whom Bajuusft 
mentions? SbM vre eadeavour* like thefe philo* 
(ophen^ by intenfeneis of tbonght* by faftingi 
andotherauftericaes^to rife tip to the contcmplati* 
on of thip dmiuty^ whom they aiffiire that they iSpe 
iike a white, fivdy, 'mtSsA))c fight? Or diaU we 
IbftCT thefe p^ctenfions a licde, atid ^smbrace die 
jyflem of a modem phSofc^hcr % who aiums 

* Mal«Kanch« 

that 



chat God is the jpLiee of idns» a$^ace is of bo^^ 
and. tbac^ this aU*perfe£l: mind comatning the 
ideas of all created tluogs^ it isiii.<Sod atone that 
we perceive every thing exterior to the ibul i 
Shallwe afliinie» like anothcf fidiilo&phert^thaf 
our ideas are the only real fenfible thiqg^^ that wi 
have no reafon to ima^ne there are any fub« 
frances, but a^ve thinking fubftancesj and that 
it is abfurd to afcribe power to bodiel, or to fup^ 
pofe any power but a&ive powor^ any agent but 
fpirtt, or any aftions of fpirit without volitson ? 

WRodoes not fee all this to be as mconteiv* 
aMe> as that which it pretends «> explain i Have 
the authors of fuch fyftems, from PtATO down 
to that fine writer MALBHAffCiia, or to that 
fublime genius^ and good man^ the bifliop of 
Cu>YVE, contributed to make us better acquaint- 
ed witkourfelves^ I think not. They have done 
all, that human capacity can do, in a wrong me* 
thbd; but all they have done has been to vend 
us poetry for j^ofc^hy, and to multiply fyfteiM 
of hnag^tion. They have reafoned about the 
bmnan mind a priori, have afiumed that they 
kno^ the nature of it, and have ensployed much 
wit, and eloquence to account for all the phaeno- 
n^na of it upon thefe afilimptions. But the na- 
ture of it is as much unknown as ever % and we 
inuft defpair of having any real, knowledge at 
aU about it,..unleis we will contentourielves with 
that which i$^ to be acquired a pofteriorl The 

f BSSEBLBV* . 
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mind of man is an objeA of phyfics as much, 
as the body of man, or ^any othct body : and the 
diftindion, that is made between phyfics and 
metaphyfics, is quite arbitrary. His mind is 
part of his nature, as well as his body : both of 
them together conftitutehis whole being: and as 
the firft is the moft noble pan, I prefume, we 
fliould determine his fpecies by it principally, 
which we do not, if his mind was not more 11* 
able than his figure, to be confounded with that 
of other animals. Let us content ourielves there- 
fore to trace his mind, to obferve it's growth, and 
the progrefs it makes from it's infancy to it's 
maturity. Let us be content with particular, and 
experimental knowledge, upon which we may 
found a few general propofitions, fuch as are or 
may be properly called axiomata media. But 
let us aim no longer at a general knowledge, too 
remote for our fearch 5 nor hope to difcover 
more of intellcftual natyre by internal fenfe, than 
we are able to difcover of corporeal nature by 
external. All that we can know of one and the 
Other is, that we have fuch and fuch ienfes, and 
fuch and fuch faculties, and that divers fenfa- 
dons of the body, and operations of the mind, 
are produced in them on fuch and fuch apparent 
occafions. 
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^TpO mcafurc rightly our intel^eAual ftrcngthf 
* and to apply it properly, m order neither 
to impofet nor be impofed upon» is our point 
of view. I fhall not, therefore, fay. any thing 
further about the naturcof mind in general, that 
fecret fpring of thought, unknown ^nd utiknow* 
able^ but fhall content myfelf to obierve, in 
Mn Locke's method and with hb. aliiftance^ 
foniething about the phenomena of the human 
fnindj by which we may judge fvirely of the na- 
ture, extent, and reality of human knowledge* 
i fay, we may judge furely of them; becaufe our 
ideas are the foundations, or the materials, call 
them which you pleaic, of all our knowkdge^i 
becaufe, without entering into an enquiry coiy* 
cerning the origin of them, we may; know to 
certainly, as to exclude all donbt^ what ideas we 
have J and beCaufe, when we know this, we know 
with the fame certainty what kinds^ and degrees 
of knowledge we have, and are capably of |iaving. 

Thus wc know that the ftrft idca$> with whicfl 
the mind is furnifhed, are received from with- 
out, and are caufed by fuch fenfationsj as the 
prefence of external objefts excites in us accord* 
ing to laws of paffion and aftion, which the Crea- 
tor has eftablifhed. What thefe laws are, and how 
external objedls beconie able to make fuch i m- 
|>reDi6ns on our orgahs, we know as 'liitle, and 
a it 
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it is impoffible to know any thing kfs, as thofe 
philofophers do, who have pretended, mod ex- 
travagantly, to explain theie laws, and %o ac- 
count for thefe impreflions j or as thofe philofo- 
phers know of another fyftem, who, denybg, 
as extravagantly, that any fuch power can beloi^ 
to body, and affirming that it is abfurd to talk of 
paflive power, confine all aftivity, and afcribe all 
fuch ideas of fenfation to fpirit alone. We are 
far from knowing how body afts on body, or 
fpirif on fpirit; how body operates on mind, 
and produces thought; or how mind operates on 
body, and produces corporeal motion* But this 
I know, that a leaf of wormwood conveys to 
my mind, by the fenfe of fight, and that of 
touch, for inftance, the ideas of color, extenfi- 
on, figure, and folidity, as certainly as I know 
that it conveys thither, by the fenfe of tafte, the 
idea of bitter ; and as certainly as I know chat the 
z& of my mind, called volition, produced the mo- 
tion of my hand which gathered the leaf. Our 
ignorance of caufes does not hinder our know- 
ledge of efieds.This knowledge has been thought 
fufficicnt for us, in thefe cafes, by infinite wifdora : 
and nothing can be more ridiculous than to hear 
men a.ffirna dogmatically, when they guefs at . 
moQiy^nd that very wildly, and very precarioully. 

As tb^ife: ideas come to us from without, fo 
ihere arc! others that arife In the mind, and pro- 
ceed from, the perception of it*s own operations, 
to whiclr a ftill greater number is to be added, 

C z that 
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that ariiethere from the concurrence of thefc joint 
caufes^from perceptions of outward and inward 
operations, from external and internal fenfe. Per*^ 
ception is the firft faculty the mind escerts y and 
is common, whatever fome of the others may be^ 
to us and to the whole animal kind. ' The fa^ 
cuities that come in play afterwards feem to be 
active, but this feems to be paffive ; for we peiP- 
ccive ideas, however railed in the mind, whc- , 
ther we will or no ; their cffe is percipi ; to havt^ 
them we muft perceive that we have them. With- 
out this paffive power, or this faculty, external 
objeAs might a£l upon us, but they would aft to 
little purpofc, for they^woyld excite no ideas: as, 
on the other hand, without this aftion of external 
objefts, the power or faculty of perception would 
be ufelefs, or rather null, and by confequence all 
(he other powers or faculties of the mind. 

• 
There is nothing, philofophically fpeaking, at 
leaft I could never find to my forrOw that there 
is any thing, which obliges us neceffarily to con-. 
" elude that yrt are a compound of material and 
immaterial fubftance. If we are fo, contrary to all 
appearances (for they denote plainly one fingle 
fyftem, all the parts of >yhich are fo intimately 
connefted, and dependent one on another, that 
the whole begins, proceeds, and ends together) 
this union of a body and a fo.ul muft be magical 
indeed, as doftor Cudwqrth calls it : fb magi- 
cal, that the hypothefis ferves to iio* purpofe in 
philofophy,whatcver it may do in theology j and 

is 
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IS ftill lefs comprehenfible, than the hypothefis 
which afiucnes that altho* our idea of thought be 
not included in the idea of matter or body, as 
the idea c^ figure is, for inftance, in that of li^ 
tnited exc^fion i yet the faculty of thinking, in 
all the modes of thought, may have been fuper* 
added by omnipotence to certain fyftems of mat* 
ter: which it is not lefs than blafphemy to deny^ 
tho* divines and philofophers, who deny it in 
terms, may be cited ; and which, whether it be 
^rue or no^ will never be proved falfe by a little 
metaphy fical . jargon about eiTenceSi and attri^t 
butes $1^4 modes. 

But however this may be^ concerning which 
it becomes men little to be as dogmatical, as they 
are on one fide of. this queftion at lead ; and 
whatever ftreng^h and vigor, independent on the 
body, -may be afcribed to the foul, the foul exerts 
none till it is roufed into a^ftiyity by fenfc. A 
jog, a km>ck, athruftfrom without is notknow* 
ledge*. No, but if we did not perceive thefejogs, 
knocks, and thrufts from without, we ftiould re- 
main juft as we came into the world, void even of 
^thc firft elements of knowledge. Not only the 
inward, aiftiye powers of the mind would be un- 
employed, but we may fay that they woMld 
be non-exift?nt, Jhe human foul is fo far from 
being fumifhed with forms and ideas to perceive 
all things by, or from being impregnated! I would 
jjathcr fay than printed over, with the feeds of 

C 2 univerfal 
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unlvcrfal knowledge, that we have no ideas till 
we receive paflively the ideas of fenffiblc qualities 
from without. Then indeed the a<Stivity trf the 
foul, or mind commences; and another fource of 
original ideas is opened •. -for. then we slcquird 
ideas from, and by the operations of our rninds* 
Senfation would be of little ufe to fofm the un^ 
derftanding, if we had no other faculty than meer 
paffive perception ; but without fenfation thefe 
ot{ier faculties would have nothing to opiirare up* 
on ; refledion would, have by confequence no* 
thing to refkft upon, and it is by refietftion thai 
we multiply our ftock of ideas, and 'fill that 
magazine, which is to furnifh all the materials 
of future knowledge. ^ In this manner^, and in 
no other, we may fay t1iat •* all our ideas arife 
** from our fenfes j" and that " there is nothing 
*• in the mind which was not previoufly in 
** fenfe.*' But thefe propofitions (hould not be 
advanced, perhaps, as generally as they are fome- 
times by logicians, left they (hould lead into 
error, as maxims are apt to do very often. Scn^ 
fation is the greater, refieftion the fmaller fource 
of ideas. But thefe latter are as clear and di- 
ftinft, and convey knowledge that may be faid 
to be more real than the former. Senfegave 
pccafion to them, but they never were in fenfe, 
properly fpeaking. They are, if I may fay 
fo, of tiie mind's own growth, the elements of 
knowledge, more immediate, lefs relative, and 
lefs dependent, than fenfitive knowledge; as aay 
man will be apt to think, who compares his ideas 

of 
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of rt trembling, recolkfinng, baro thought, and 
intenioKis of thought, with thofe of warm and 
hot, of cooi and cold. Des Cartes, might hscn 
(n6y *^ Ifee, I hc3r» I &d, I taite, i fmeU % 
^^ therefoRT I am." But (utdy he might fay toc^ 
^< I thiiik,^ I reded, I will ; therefore I ana/' Let 
Vsoh&rve, boveTer, that it belongs ooiy to 
apreat pfaih>ibpiier to fr^une an argiuneot to 
prove hintfelf that he exifts, which i% an ob- 
je<^ of incuitiTe knowledge, and concerning which 
it is impoffibk he ihould have any doubt *« la 
the mouth of any other perfon, '^ I think, there*^ 
^* fore I am,*^ would be very near akin to, ^* i 

** am, therefore' I am." 

» . 

Thvs k^wiU q^ppear, when we concetDplaceour 
underftandkig in the firft ftepd towards knowledge, 
that corporeal, animal fcnfe, which feme philofo- 
phers hold in great contenipt, and which doejr not 
deferve much eftecm, communicates ta us our 
firfl: ideas, fets the mind firft to work, and be- 
comes in conjuiidion \^ith internal fenfc, by 
which we perceive what pafles within, as by thp 
other what paHes without .us, the foundation of 
all our knowledge. This is fo evidently true, 
that eren thofeid^vs^ about which our reaibn is 

^ * Je ne \ok pts que voas 4ycie €u befoin d'uo fi grand f p« ' 

pstfeU, puifque d'ailhun vous tciee (ieja certain dc votre ex* , ^ 
iience, & que vous poaviez inferer la roeme chofe de qael« 
que autre que ce fiit de vos atlions, ^tant manifefte p^ {4 
lamiere Raturelle que cotit ce qai agit eft« cu exifte. Objec. | 

«f Gassimxu CO tkc iecond Medit. 

. C 4 employe. 
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employed in the moft abftraA meditations, may 
be traced back to this original by* a very eafy 
analyfe. Since thefe fimple ideas therefore arc 
the foundations of Jiuman knowledge, this know^ 
iedge can neither be extended wider^ nor elevated 
higher, than in a certain proportion to them. If 
we confider thefe ideas like foundations, thef 
are extremely narrow, andfliallow, neither reach* 
ihg to many things^ nor laid deep in the nature 
of any. If we confider them like materials, for 
So thfsy may be confidered likewife, employed to 
raife the fabric of our intelle^al fyftem, they 
^will appear like mud, and ftraw, and lath, m^te^ 
rials fit to ere6b fome frail, and homely cottage ; 
but not of fubflance, nor value fufiicient for the 
conftruftion of thofe enormous piles, from whofe 
, lofty towers philofbphers would perfuade us that 
they difcover all nature fubje<fl to their inipe^lion, 
that they pry into the fource of all being, and in* 
to the inmoft recefles of all wifdom. But it jfares 
with them) as it did with the builders in the 
plains of Scnaar, they fall into a confufion of 
languages, and neither underfi:and one another, 
iior are underftood by the reft of mankind. 

. Having taken this view of our fitjt, and finv- 
ple ideas, it b ncceflary, in order to make a true 
eftimate of human knowledge, that we take fuch 
a view likewife of thofe faculties by the exercife 
of which our minds proceed in acquiring know- 
ledge. I have mentioned perception j and reten- 
tion, or memory ought to follow : for as wic 

fhould 
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Should have no ideas without perception, fo we 
Ihoold lofe them as faft, as we get them, without 
retention^ When it was objeAed toD£S Car.-* 
TBS» that, if thought was the eflence of the foul, 
the foul of the child mtift think in the mother's 
womb ; and when he was aiked, how then ic 
came to pafs that we remember none of thde 
thoughts? He maintained, according to hisufoal 
method, one hypothefis by another; and aflumed 
that memory conlifts in certain traces made on 
the brain by the thoughts that pafs through it^ 
and that as long as they laft we remember; but 
that the brain of the child in the womb being too 
moift, and too foft to prcferve thefe traces, it is 
impofllble he 0iould remember out of the womb 
what he thought in it. Thus memory fecms to 
be made purely corporeal by the fame philofo- 
pher who makes it on fome occafions purely ia^* 
telleAual. He might diftinguifli two memories 
by the fame hypothetical power, by wliic^he diA 
tingui(hed two fubftances, that he might employ 
iMie or the other as his fyftem required. If you 
confult other philofophers on the fame fubjeffc, 
you will receive no more fatisfadion : and the 
only reafonable method we can take, is to be con- 
tent to know intuitively, and by inward obferva- 
tion, not the caufe, but the effcAs of memory^ 
and the ufe of it in the intellectual fyftem,^ 

By this faculty then, whatever it be, our fimpfe 
ideas, which have been fpoken of alrea ly, are 
preferved with greater, and our complex ideas, 

which 
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which remain to be fpokea of^ with Ids facUitf^ 
Both one and the other require to be frequently 
raifed in the mind, and frequently recalled to it* 
I fay, with the reft of the worlds to be raifed,.and 
to be recalled ; but furely thcfe words cotne very 
ihort g( exprefBng the wonderful pbacnomena c£ 
memory. The image3 that are lodged in it pre* 
fent themiblves often to the mind without any 
fr<pih fenfation, and fo fpontaneoufly, that the 
mind feems as paffive in thefe lj:condary percep«. 
tions, as it was in receiving the tirlb' impreflions. 
Our fimple ideas, and even our complex idea% 
and notions, return fometimes of themiblves, we 
know not why, or how, mechanically, as it were^ 
uncalled by the mind, and often to the difturb^ 
ance of it in the purfuit of other ideas, to which 
thefe intruders are foreign. On the other hand, 
we are able, at oiu* will and. with defign, to put | 
fort of force on memory, to feize as it were, the 
end of fom'e particular line, and to draw back in*- 
to the mind a whole fet of ideas that feem to be 
ftrung to it,or linked one with the other. In gene* 
ral; when images, eflences, ideas, notions, that 
exifted in any mihd, are gone out of it, and have 
no longer any exiftence there, the mind is often 
able to will them into exiftence again, by an aAr, 
of which we are confcious,but of which we know 
nothing more, than that the mind performs it* 
Thefe phenomsena are more furprizing, and lefs 
to be accounted for, than the adion of external 
objefts on the organs of fcnfe in the firft produc* 
tion of ideas s which is an obfervation th^t d& 

ferves 
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ferves the notice of thofe philofophers, who deny 
fuch aftion becaufe they cannot comprehend it* 

But ftill this facuky is proportioned to oui* 
imperfeft nature, and therefore weak, flow, and 
uncertain in it's operations. Our fimple ideas 
fade in the mind, " or fleet out of it, unlefs they 
are frequently renewed : and the mod tenacious 
memory cannot maintain fuch as are very com- 
plex, without the greatcft attention, and a con- 
ftant care, nor always with both. All our ideas in 
general arerecallcd flowly by fome, and fucceffivc- 
ly by every mind. Themistocles was famous^ * 
among other parts wherein he excelled, for hb 
memory •, but when he refufed the offer Simoni* 
DES made him, it was, I fuppofe, becaufe he did 
not want the poet's fkill to improve bis memory, 
and becaufe he knew by experience that the great 
defeds of this faculty are neither to be cured, nor 
fupplied by art. In what proportion fbcvcr it b 
given, it may be improved to fome degree, no 
doubt : but memory will never prefent ideas to 
the human mind, as it does perhaps to fuperior 
intelligences, like objefts in a mirror, where they 
may be viewed at every inftant, fill at once, with- 
out effort or toil, in their original frcflinefs, and 
with their original precifion, fuch as they were 
when they firft came into the mind, or when they 
were firft framed by it. Could memory ferve us 
in this manner, our knowledge would be ftill very 
imperfcft; but many errors, into which we fall, 
and into which we are feduced, would be avoid- 
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ed, and the endlefs chicane of learned difputa^ 
tion would be flopped iii a great meafure. ft 
is for this reafon I have faid fo much of thisi 
faculty of the mind, as you will have occafion 
fooft to obferve* . 

The faculties necefiary for oiy purpofe to \xt 
itaentioned hext^are thoie of compounding fimpte 
into complex ideas, and of comparing our ideasg 
which implies the jull and nice difcernment of 
them, in order to perceive th^ innupierable rela** 
tions which they bear to one another. Thefe are 
(bme of the fteps by which the mind attempts to 
rife from particular to general knowledge. They 
have been called arts of the mind, but improper- 
ly, in fome refpedls : for tho' the mind is forced 
to employ feveral arts, and to call in fenle to the 
aid of intelle£l, even after it has full poifefllon of 
it's idea^, to help out it*s imperfeft manner of 
knowing, atld to lengthen a little it's fhort tether^ 
yet the compofition, sutid comparifon of ideas is 
plainly a leflbn of nature : this leiTon is taught 
Us by the Vciry flf ft fcnlatiorts We have. As the 
mind does not adt till it is roufed into aflion by 
external objefts j fo when it does aft, it afts con- 
formably to the fuggeftions it receives from thefe 
Impreflions,andtakes with it's firft ideas the hints 
how to multiply, and improve them. If nature 
makes us lame, fhe gives crutches to lean upon# 
She helps us to walk where we cannot run, and 
to hobble where we cannot walk. She takes us 
by the hand, and leads us by experience to art. 

Nature 
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Nature then has united in diirindl fubftances, 
fts we commonly fpeak, various combinations of 
thofe qualities, each of which cau&s in ua the fen* 
fation it is appropriated to caufe, and our organs 
are fitted to receive ; fo that feveral being thus 
combined, and making their imprefllon together^ 
may be faid to caufe a complex ienfation. Thus 
we receive, among other ideas, thofe of foft and 
warm at the fame inftant, from the fame piece of 
wax i or of hard and cold from the fame piece of 
ici(. Thus, again, we receive the more complex 
ideas, which fubftances (till more compofed, that 
is, fubftances wherein a greater variety of thefc 
qualities co-exifts, are fitted to raife in us ^ fucb> 
for inftance, as the id^ of a man, or an horle. 
As foon as we are born^ various appearances pre* 
fcnt themftlv^ to the f^ht, the din of the world 
ftrikes our ears^ in ihorr ainultitude of impref* 
fions made on the tender organs of fenfc convey 
a multitude of ideas fimple and complex, ^on- 
fufedly, and continually into the mind.The latter 
Indeed, whether nature obtrudes them, or wc 
make them, are compofed of the former, and 
therefore we give very properly the firft place to 
jthefe in all difcourfes concerning ideas., But they 
have a priority of order, rather than ofexiftencc ; 
for the complex idea of the ndrtc comes into the 
mind as fpon as the eyes of the child are opened, 
and is moft probably the firft idea received by the 
fight, tho* the fitpple idea produced by the tafte 
pf milk may have got into the m'md a little fooner, 
Kpf docs the leflbn of nature end here ; Ihe car- 

rics 
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ries it on to all the different compofitions of our 
fimple ideas, and to all the different combinations 
we frame of our fimple, and complex ideas ^ 
from fubftances to modes, the dependencies, and 
affeftipns of fubftances j and from them to the 
relations of things one to another; that is, Ihi 
carries it on to all the operations of the mind» 
and to all the bbjefts of our thoughts in the ac^ 
quifition of knowledge. 

If I meant by modes nothing but manners of 
being, as ibme do, I fliould not afcribe our ideas 
of them tp a further leflbn of nature. She taught 
us this leflbn, when fhe obtruded on us the. com- 
plex ideas of fubftances. At leaft it feems fo to 
me, who cannot comprehend the diftinftion of 
fubftance and of mode or manner of being, as 
of two ideas that may be perceived feparately, 
the one of a thing that fubfifts by itfelf, the other 
of a manner of being which cannot fubfift by itfelf, 
but determines this thingtobe whatit Is. Icannoc 
confider a mode without referring it in my mind 
to fomething, of which it is or may be ihe mode: 
neither can I confider a fubftance otherwife than 
. relative to its modes, as fomething whereof I 
have no idea, and in which the modes, of which 
l.have ideas, fubfijft. The complex idea we have 
of every fubftance is nothing more, than a com-^ 
binationof feveral fenfible ideas which determine 
the apparent nature of it to us. I fay the appa^ 
rent nature, and to us : for I cannot agree that 
thefe modes, fuch of them as fall under pur 6))- 

* ' fervifioh, 
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fervation, limit the real nature, or determine even 
tJic apparent nature to other beings. On the 
whole it will appear, whenever we confider this 
matter further, that the far greateft part of what 
has been faid by philofophers about being, and 
fubftance, indeed all they have advanced beyond 
thofe clear and obvious notions, which every 
'thinking man frames, or may frame without their 
help, is pure jargon, or elfe fomething very trite, 
difguifed under a metaphyfical malk, and called 
by an hard name, ontology, or ontofophy. 

BcT to proceed, or rather to return ^ I under- 
hand by mode, in this place, Ibmething elfe, fome- 
thing that tarries our knowledge further, than 
the complex ideas of fubftances. I underlland, 
in fhcffty what Mr. Locke underftands by fimpfe 
and mixed modes, the various combinations 
chat our minds make of the fame fimple idea, 
and the various compofitions that they make of 
fimple ideas of different kinds. Thefe ideas, ad- 
dled CO thofe of fubftahces, and the whole ftock 
completed by fuch as the mind acquires of the 
relations of it's ideas in comparing them as far 
as it is able to compare them, make up the entipe 
fyftem of human knowledge: and in the procefs 
of it from firfl: to laft we are ^fted dire&ly or 
indireftly by the kflbns of nature that have been, 
or that are to be mentioned. 

Ideas of \hings computable, and meafurablc^ 
are the objedls of mathematics. . Ideas of moral, 
and immoral anions are th§ objeAs of ethics. 

From 
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From whence has the mathematician hisfirft ideas 
of number, or his firft ideas of folid extenfion, of 
lines^ furfaces, and figures i From whence has 
the moraliit his firil ideas of happinefs, and un« 
bappinefs» of good and evil i The mind can ex* 
crcife a power, in fome fort arbitrary, over all it's 
fimple ideas, that is^ it can repeat them at it's 
pleafure, and It can frame them into complex 
ideas without any regard to aAual, tho' with a 
regard to poffible exiftence^ which regard will be 
always preferved, unlefs the mind be difordered. 
The mind then has a power of framing all the dif- 
jferent compofitions, and combinations of ideas, 
about which thefe fciences are converfant : but 
yet thefe operations are not performed by the na- 
tive energy of the mind alone, without any help, 
without any pattern. Nature lends the help, 
nature fets the pattern, when complex ideas of 
thefe nKxles and relations force themielves on 
the mind, as the complex ideas of fubftances do. . 

That every diftin^t objed of external, and in* 
terng) fenfe gives us the idea of an unit, or of one, 
is obvious to refledlion : and I think it is no Uk 
obvious that thefe objefts fuggeft to tile mind, 
nay oblige the mind to make, various repetitions 
of this idea, and to frame all the fimple modes of 
number by adding unit to unit. Thus, for in- 
ftance, we look up by day and we fee one fun, by 
night and we fee one moon. Plutarch's coun- 
' tryman, indeed, counted two moons; for he could 
not conceive that the moon he had left behind 

him 
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him in Boeotia^ and that he faw , at Athens, were 
the fame. But tho' we £ee But one fun^ and one 
flooon, we fee many ftars. . We attempt to count 
them, that is, we affign marks, or founds to fig- 
nify how many times we repeat the idea (^ an 
unit, which each of them give us feparately; of 
elfd w? form a confufcd idea of numberlefs repe- 
tition of this idea, like the favages who lift up 
both hands, and extend their fingers to (hew that 
they have been ten funs on their journey, or hoki 
out an handfui of their hair when they want to 
fignify a nutnber qfiuos; which they c^uinot fig-* 
nify otherwife, becauie they have neither founds^ 
nOr nckarks for the greater colledlions of units. ^ 

A, «i*n««c U .»C fo is g«««ry «od«r 
conilitucnt part of mathematics^, and the very 
name points out to us,, not only the otged, :but 
the original of this fcience. I do not believe, on 
the word of Herodotus, nor even of Strabp, 
that the Egyptians were the inventors of it. .1 
believe this almoft as little, as I believe, gn 
the word of Jose pHus, that antediluyian aftrQnp- 
mers had engraved their obfervations on.tvvo pil- 
lars which exifted in his time. But this traditiQQy 
whereby the invention of geometry is afcribed to 
a nation more antient than tradition itfelf, tho' it 
may be fabulous, communicates to us, like many 
others that are fo, a true faft. The true faft, I 
. think, is this ; that, as foon ^s men celled to range 
the woods and plains in common, like their fel- 
low aninuls, if they ever did fo ^ as foon as ibcie- 

Vot. i. D ties 
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ties were formed, and in thoie focieties a divificMi 
of property was made^ nature, that led them to 
afiign, led them to afcertain poileffions. They 
did both, moft probably, at firft by fight, and 
guefs. They paced out thefe pofifeflion^ after* 
wards m length, and breadth ; and ideas of nKxles 
of fpace were framed like ideas of modes of num- 
ber: an unit twelve time&repeated makes a dozen^ 
twenty times repeated it makes a fcore. The 
len jgth of one of their feet was, ta thefe firft geo- 
metricians, like an unit to the firft arithmeticians. 
So many feet, five, I think, according to Plinv^t 
made a pace^ and one hundred and five and twen- 
ty of thefe made a ftated meafinre of diftance that 
continued long in ufe *, for the ftadium confifted 
of one hundred and twenty-five paces, according 
to the fame author. Thus meafuring, the praAi- 
eal part of geometry, came into ufe : and when 
it had been applied to two dimenfions, it was 
foon applied to all three. The ufe of it was great, 
not only in the firft diftribution of property, but 
in every alteration of it, and efpccially after fuch 
confufions of it, as the inundations of the Nile 
might caufe annually in Egypt, or other devafta* 
tipns in that and in other countries. 

Nature that urged men, by neceffity, to in- 
vention, helped them to invent. The natural 
face of a country taught them to give it an arti* 
ficial face; and their own firft rude effays in lay- 
ing out lands, and building habitations, led them 
to contemplate the properties of Uncs, furfaces, 

and 
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and folids; and little by little to form that fcience^ 
the pride of the human in telledt, which has ferved 
to io many great and good purpofes, and the ap* 
plication of which is grown, or growing perhaps, 
into fome abufe. Nature fet the example, ex* 
ample begot imitation, imitation praAice, prac* 
tice introduced ipeculation, and fpeculation in it's 
turn improved pra^ice. I might eafily run 
through other examples of the fame kind, to 
fliew how the firft pqnciples of arts and fciences 
are derived from ideas furniflied by the produc- 
tions, and operations of nature, fuch as our fenies 
reprcfent them to us ; nay, how inftinft inftrufts 
reaibn, the inftinft of other animals the reafon of 
man. But this would be fuperfluous trouble in 
writing to you, who have touched this fubje(fb 
to well, where you introduce nature fpeaking to 
man, in the third of your ethic epiftles. 

I WILL only mention, as I propofed to do, the 
ideas, or notions, about which moral philofbphy 
is converfant. I diftinguUh here, which I ihould* 
have done perhaps fooner, and I think with good 
reafon, between ideas, and notions ; for it feems 
to me, that as we compound fimple into complex 
ideas, fo the compofitions we make of fimple and 
complex ideas may be called, more properly, 
and with kfs confufion and ambiguity, notions. 
Simple ideas, finiple modes, complex ideas, mix-" 
ed modes, and relations of all thefe, as well as 
the relationspf the relations, are frequently blend* 
cd together voluntarily, as ufe invites, or judg* 
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ment dircfb ; and, thus blended, they may there-^ 
fore feem to be original, and untaught. But yet 
certain it is, that fuch notions as thefe obtrude 
themfelves on the mind as naturally and as ne- 
ceflarily, tho* not fo dircftly nor immediately, as 
the complex ideas of fubftances, or any other 
complex ideas. Let us obfervethis in an example. 
We fee one man kill another: and the complex 
idea, %nified by the word kiU, is obtruded on 
pur fenfe as much, as the complex idea of the 
man killed, or of his killer. The mind ret^ns this 
i^rnage, and joining to it various ideas of circum- 
fiances and relations, of caufes and effects, of mo- 
tives and confequences, all which ideas have been 
railed in our minds by experience and obferva- 
tion, fuch notions as we intend by the words 
murder, aflaffination, paricide, or fratricide are 
framed. 

: Nature teaches us, by experience and obfer- 
vation, not only to extend our notions^ but to 
dillinguifh them with greater precifionj; juft as 
we learn to reftify fimple ideas of fenfation, and 
to control (enfe by ienfe, if I may fay fo. Mr. 
Locke obierves that we learn firft the names of 
thefe complex ideas and notions from other men, 
and the fignification of them afterwards. Which 
is tr^ue y and it is the mofl: early, and moft com* 
■ mon rncthod whereby we acquire them. But this 
makes no , alteration in the cafe. Whether the^ 
imprefllons that excited thefe complex ideas, and 
gave the mind occafion and means to form thefe 

notions. 
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notions, were made on our minds, or on th^ 
uunds of other men ^ and whether the names th^ 
fignify them were given by us, or by others, it 
is plain that nature taught n>ankind to make 
them, dir^ly when fhe obtruded them, and in- 
direftly wheA we feemed to invent them withptu 
^ny affiftance from outward objefts. The firit U 
evident of itfclf,and the fecond will appear fo too, 
if we confider that in learning their names, and 
the fignification of ^heib names, we learned to 
decompound them ; a^d that by learning to de^i- 
compound fome, the mind was inftrufted to conv . 
pound others, even fuch, perhaps, as exifted by / 

thefe means in idea and notion, before the combinj^- ^' 

tions, whereof they became the architypes, cyifted 
in aft. Our ideas of relations, and of the relations ot 
relations,which are comprehended fo often in our 
complex ideas, or notions, are not pofitive beings 
that exift by themfelves, and can be contemplated 
by themfelves. Modes are the affeftions and de- 
peiidencies of fubftances^ relations are the affcfti- 
tions and dependencies of fubftances and modes; 
and no one of them can exift any longer than botfe 
the ideas that produced it, ot by the comparifoia 
of which it was framed, fubfift. It might kem 
therefore the lefs likely that outward objed^ 
fliould communicate fuch ideas to the mind, or 
even inftruft the mind to frame them ; and yet fo 
it is. That aft of the mind, that fets two objefts 
before our internal fight, and by referring from 
one to the other includes both in the fame confir 
deration, is plainly fuggefted to us by the opera-* 

P 3 tiona 
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tions of outward objcfts on our fcnfcs. We can 
neither look up, nor down, without perceiving 
ideas of biggfer and lefs, of more and fewer, of 
brighter and darker, and a nijrititude of other 
relations, the ideas of which'arife in the mind as 
faft as the ideas of things of which they exprefs 
the relations, and almoft prevent refleft ion .When 
the mind, thus taught, employs refleftion, the 
number of thefe relative ideas increafes vaftly. 
Thus, for inftance, when we obferve the altera- 
tions that are made by nature, or by art, in our 
Complex ideas of fubftances, or when we refleft 
on the continual viciflitude and flux of all the af- 
feftions, and paflion •, and the confequences of 
them^ how fcan we avoid framing the ideas of 
caufe and effect ? That which produces, or feems 
to us to produce the alteration, gives us the idea 
of caufe, and that which receives the alteration 
givcfs us the idea of effeft. I go no further into the 
conlidcration of our ideas of relations phyQcal, 
and moral. They are numberlefs, and they muft 
needs be fo-, fince every idea, or notion we have, 
tho* it be in itfelf one fingle objeft of thought, 
becomes the objeft of a thoufand when it is 
compared with all thofe with which it may be 
compared in fome refpeft or other. 

SECTION III. 

npHtSB, and fuch as thefe are all the ideas we 
"^ have really, and are capable of having, de- 
rived origmally from fcnfe, external and internal. 
Thefe too, and fuch as thefe, are the faculties, by 

which 
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which we improve and increafe our flock: and 
fuch as all thefe are, fuch muft our knowledge be; 
for fince human knowledge is nothing elfe than 
the perception of the agreement or difagreement^ 
connexion or repugnancy of our ideas, thofcrthat 
arefimplemuft determine the nature of thofc that 
are complex; thofi: that are complex that of our 
notions ; our notions that of the principles we 
cftablilh ; and that of the principles we eftablifh 
that of all the confequences we draw from them. 
Error, in any one ftcp of this gradation, begets 
error in all that follow : and tho* we cotnpare 
ever fo exactly, conclude ever fo truly, and in a 
word, rcafon ever fo well, our reafoning mud ter- 
minate in error whenever this happens. It can- 
not terminate in knowledge. But before I leave 
this fubjeft I muft go over it again, that I may. 
carry the refleftions upon it further. 

I 

How inadequate our ideas are to the n^jture of 
outward objefts, and how imperfed therefore all 
our kfliowledge is concerning them, has been ob^ 
ferved tranliently above, and has bem too often 
and too well explained to be over much infifted 
on by me. That there are (uch objefts, material 
objects, neither fpirits nor ideas, and that they aft 
on one another and on us In various manners, 
and according to various laws, no man can doubt 
any more, than he can doubt of that perception, 
by which he diftinguiihes their prefence and their 
abience according to the difference between the 
ideas they excite in one cafe, and thofe he retains 
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in the other, Vfp cap doubt of this, I think, na 

niore ' thgri wc can doubt whether we are free 

agents, or whether we ar^ nec?ffarily d€termine4 

to all wp do ; no more tjian wc cap doubt of ma- 

liy other things of which philofophers have pre-? 

fended to doubt, or have really doybtcd : for, 

cither they have rpeant on many ocqafions to ex- 

crcife their wit, and tP triumph in the fubtilty 

pf their geniys i or th(?y have b^en tranfported 

by over*heated imaginations into a ph^qfophical 

flelirium. The firft have perplexed Icnqwledge 

piore than they have improved it : and \f the laft 

have not made ipany converts whilft they have 

argued againft felf-evidence, they have multi- , 

plied ufelefs difputes, an4 jnifpent much time. 

H:^RE then, at pur firft fetting out in the fur- 
vey of knowledge, wc find an inimenfe field in 
which we cannot range, no nor |b much as enter 
t)eypnd the out-(kirts of it : the reft is impenetra- 
ble to us, and affords not a (ingle path to ponduft 
i3^ fotward. Could we range in that field, we 
{hould ht unable to walk in our own, I mean, that 
}f our fenfes were able to difcoyer tq ys the in- 
moft conftitutions, and the realeffences of outward 
objefts, fuch fenfes would render us unfit to live 
and aft in the fyftem to which we belong. If the 
lyftem was not made for us,who pretend on very 
weak grounds,! think, to be the final caufe of it, 
we at leaft were made for the fyftem, and for the 
par^ we bear among terreftrirl animals. Other 
^reaturcs there may be, and, I believe readily, 

there 
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there are, who have finer fenfcs than men, as weU 
as fuperior intelligence to apply and improv? 
the ideas they receive by fenfation. The iatnoft 
^onftitutions, the real eflences of all the bodies 
thaf furround them, may lie conftantly open to 
fuch creatures; or they may be able, which is a 
greater advantage ftill, fo " to frame, and Ihape 
^' to themfelves organs of fenfation, as to fuit 
*' them to their prefent dcfign, and the circum- 
*' ftances of the objeft they would confidcr/' ac- 
cording to that fuppofition, which Mr. Locks 
calls an extravagant conjecture of his, but which 
that great . man might very reafonably make^ 
Ance it afTumes no more than this, that fome 
other creatures are able to do by their naturd 
conftitution, and fo as to obtain full and abfolute 
knowledge, what we are able to do by art very 
imperfcdly, and yet fo as to attain a greater de- 
gree of partial and relative knowlec^ than our 
ifenfes, unaiiifted by aft, could communicate to us*. 

But be this as it wiIl,concerning which we can 
pnly guefs ^ it is, I think, evident that altho' out* 
ward objefts make impreffions on the organs of 
^nfe, and may be faid therefore to cauie lenfa^ 
tions, yet thcfe fenfations are determined in the 
whole animal kind, that we know, and to which 
we bekmg, according to the constitutions of the 
feycral fpecies ; as thefe conftitutions are framed 
according to the ufes and ends for which each 
fpecies is defigned, and to whkh it is directed* 
{pniimerable mitances might be brought to illu- 
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Urate, and confirm this truth. It will be fufficient 
to do fo by making a few (hort obfervations on 
our own (pccies alone. The fame outward objefts, 
then, produce the fame fcnfations in all men, as 
far as felf-prefervation is immediately concerned : 
and there is at leaft an apparent uniformity of 
fenfations m all othef cafes, fufficient to maintain 
the commerce of men one with another, to direft 
their mutual offices without confufion, and to 
anfwer all the ends of fociety. Further than to 
thcfe purpofes, the determination of their fenfations 
docs not feem to be in all men the fame.The fame 
objefts feem to caufe different, and oppofite fcn-^ 
fations in many particular inftances, in as much 
as they give pleafure, and excite defire ih one 
man, whilft they give no pleafure, nor excite any 
cjefire, nay whilft they give pain, and provoke 
averfion in another. All men feel alike the effefts 
of fire that burns, or of fleel that divides their 
flefh : and my butler, who has tailed both, will 
not bring me a bottle of wormwood- wine when I 
aflc for a bottle of fack.But yet the Greenlander 
quaffs his bowl of whale's greafe with as much 
pleafure^ as you and I drink our bowl of punch :l 
and if his liquor appears naufeous to us, ours 
appears fo to him. Habit, that fecond nature; 
may fometimes account, as well as ficknefs, for 
this difference that feems to be in human fenfa* 
tions. But llili it will remain true that this dif- 
ference in many> and various inftahces, proceeds 
from our firft nature, if I may fay fo; that is, 
from f difierence in the original conftitution of 

thofe 
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thofe particular bodies in which this apparent 
difference of fenfation is perceivable. The prin- 
ciple of this diverfity is as unknown to us, as the 
more general principle of uniformity : but whe- 
ther it be laid in the natural conftitution, or in 
the^alterationsthat habit or ficknefsmay produce, 
our obfervation will be verified, that human fen- 
fations are determined by the aftual difpofition, . 
whether original or accidental, of human bodies,, 
and cannot therefore help to communicate to us 
any knowledge of the inward conftitutions, or 
real eflfences of the bodies which excite them, 
nor indeed any knowledge but of themfelves. To 
difcover in what manner, and by what powers, 
external a£tion and internal paflion co-operate to 
produce fenfation, it is in vain to attempt : and a 
philofophioal mind will be much better employ- 
ed in admiring and adoring the divine wifdom, 
that appears equally in the diverfity, and in the 
uniformity of our fenfations, as it would not be 
hard to fiiew if this was a place for thofe reflec- 
tions; than in fuch vain refearches. Vain indeed 
they will appear to be to any man of fenfe, who 
confiders with attention, and without prepoflef- 
fion, what has been writ on this fubjeA by men 
of the greateft genius. 

But as vain as thefe refearches are, and as im- 
pofljble as it is to know more of our fenfations, 
than that we have them, and that we receive them 
from outward objects ; yet we are not to think 
the ufe of our fenfes as limited, as Malbr akchs 

would 
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would have us believe it to bc.They were given*, 
.lie fays, for the prefervation of our bodies, and 
not to teach us truth. The firft part of this af- 
fertion is agreeable to the fyftem of nature. The 
latter is agreeable, I think, to no fyftem but that 
of his own imagining, which is fo extravagantly 
hypothetical in many, and the principal parts, 
that it has made no great fortune in the world, 
tho* the utmoft fubtilty of wit, aqd all the powers 
of language are employed to fupport it. Not- 
withftanding, therefore, fuch fyftems as thefe, 
for It is not fingle of its kind, we may continue 
to believe, what conftant experience didlates to 
us, that oqr fenfes, tho'/ew, confined, and falli- 
ble, arc given not only for the prefervation of 
bur bodies, but to let into the human mind the 
firft elements of knowledge, and to aflift, and 
direft the mind in all the progrefs it makes af- 
terwards. 

That human knowledge is relative, not ab- 
iblute, has been faid already* We neither do, 
not can know the real eflcnce of any one fubftancc 
in the world, nor of our own : and when we talk 
of the powers and qualities, and fometimes of the 
patures of fubftances, either we talk ignorantly, 
or we refer to their effefts, by which alone w6 
diftmgiiifh them, and in which alone we know 
any thing of them . They who diftinguifti be- 
tween the primary, and fccondary qualities of 
fubftances, do not fo much as pretend that the 

* Recherche de la verite> L. i. c. lo, 
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fecondary tjualities, fuch as colors, or taftes, for 
inftance, are any rcprefentations of the outward 
exiftenccs that caufe them : and the difputes 
about folidity, extenfion, and motion, which is 
mobility in aftion, as mobility is modoain 
power, Ihew how inadequate our ideas are of the 
primary qualities ; tho' thefe are faid to be re- 
femblances^of paterns really emitting in all bodies 
whether we perceive them or not* 

But tho* the knowledge herefpoken of be not 
comjrfete, nor abfolute, becaufe our ideas, con- 
cerning which alone human knowledge is con- 
Ycrfant, are inadequate to the nature of things -, 
yet it is real knowledge in fome degree, and re- 
latively to us* This I mean : Ourfimple ideas, 
whofe various co-exiftences compofe all our com- 
plex ideas of fubftances, are certainly adequate 
in this fenfe ; they are real efiefts of real powers, 
and fuch as the all-wife Author of nature has or- 
dained thefe powers to produce in us, I fay in 
us, for it is not incongruous to fuppofe, nor will 
thefe ideas be lefs adequate, nor this knowledge 
lefs real, if it be fo, that the fame powers may be 
, ordained to produce other effeds on other crea- 
tures of God, This paper gives me the idea that 
i call white ; it may give fome other idea to fome 
other creature. Thefe ideas are difierent, but 
they arc bpth adequate to our ufe, and the know- 
ledge real ; for they are both real, and natural 
efFefts of real, corrcfponding powers. 

As 
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As low as thele principles of any real know- 
kdge^ that we can acquire of fubftances, are laid, 
it is from them we muft take our rife : and there 
is no wonder therefore if we proceed (lowly, and 
have not been able to proceed far, even fince the 
ftudy of nature has been purfued in a right me-^ 
thod. Whilft the fymbolical phyfics of Pytha- 
goreans and Platonifts prevailed, and whilft na- 
tural philofophy was made to conlift in little elfe 
than a logical cant, which Aristotle invented, 
and his difciples propagated, error was cultivated 
inftead of fcience, ignorance was ma(ked, and 
men palled for naturalilh without any knowledge 
of nature. The cafe would be much the fame if 
fome modern philofophers could have fucceeded 
in eftablifhing a fuppofed fcience, that they call 
metaphyfics, to be like an higher ground, from 
which we might defcend to phyfics, from gene- 
rals to particulars, from ijpeculations about what 
may be, down to affirmations about what is. But 
there have been men fince the refurredtion of 
letters, at the head of whom our Vervlam juftly 
claims his place, who have delivered common 
fenie from the chains of authority ; and, by expo* 
fing antient, have put us on our guard againft 
miany of thofe modern whimfies. The genera- 
lity of philofophers, therefore, have been far from 
adopting this inverted rule, this unnatural me- 
thod of ftudying nature. They have feen not 
only that laborious induftry is the price impoled 
on all our acquifitions of knowledge, but that na- 
tural knowledge, the knowledge, I Ibould fay, of 

the 
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the fyftem of nature, can never be real, uniefs it 
be begun, and carried on by the painful drudgery 
of experiments Extunditur ufu. 

By experiments well made, for they too may 
be made ill, thefe meii have acquired a knovr- 
kdgie of fome particuJar fubftances, of thofe at 
leaft which are neareft to them, which they can 
handle, and even torture at their plcafure, and 
force, if I may fay fo, to give them information. 
The knowledge I mean b that of the fenfible 
qualities and powers co-exifting in each particu- 
lar fubftance : and this is real knowledge as far as 
it goes, according to what has bcjn explained 
above. When a multitude of particular fubftan- 
ces are thus known, and thus diftinguifhed, phif 
lofophers venture to frame general propofitions 
concerning them, and concerning others too by 
the help of analogy : and when the propofitions, 
and the conclufions drawn from them are, con- 
firniefd by uniform experience, they acquits 4 
probability almoft equivalent to certainty, and 
which muft be accepted for it. This, however, 
is not ftriflly knowledge. The naturalift, who 
has made a thoufand experiments with the utmoft 
care and (kill; the chemift, who has. In like man- 
ner, decompofed a thoufand natural, and com- 
pofed as many artificial bodies, are ftill liable to 
be deceived ; becauie it may happen that the ac- 
tion of one particular body fhall not produce 
fometimes the fame efFefts, which the aftion of 
other bodies of the fame fpecific appearance has 

produced 
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produced on innumerable trials. Our real know- 
kdge goes no further than particular experiment: 
and as wc attempt to make it ge.neral, we make 
it precarious. The reafon is plain. It is a know- 
ledge ^fpaJ'ticuJarefFefts th^thavenoconne^ion, 
ftor depepdency one on another, even when they, 
or mpre properly the powers that produce them, 
arc united in the fame fubftaiKe : and of thcfc 
powers confidcred as caufes, and not in their ef- 
feds, we have no means of attaining ^y know- 
* ledge at all. It may be that bodies ad on one 
another according to their bulk, figure, and te:^- 
ture of their folid parts, by motion and pulfion, 
or gravity and attraflbn. It may be that their 
aftion proceeds from other caufes, to remote from 
all human conception, that we m unable not only 
to guefs at them, but even to fufp^A that they 
are. But whatever they be, fince they are neither 
known nor knpwable by us, what have philofo- 
phers to do more, than to redouble their induftry 
in multiplying experiments as much, as they 
have means and opportunities of doing, fince 
there may be a deficiency, but never an excefs 
of them ? Thus they may proceed in Qbtaining 
knowledge of particular fubftances by the help of 
their fenfes, and in improving and applying this 
knowledge to greater advantage by the help of 
their intelleft. Senfe and intelleft mufl: conJpire 
in the acquifition of phyfical knowledge si but the 
latter mufl: npver proceed independently of the 
former. Experiment is that pillar of fire, which 
can alone condudl us to the promifed land : ai>d 
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they, who lofc light of it, lofe themfelves in the 
dark wilds of imagination. This many have done 
from the infancy of philofophy, which has laftcd 
longer than wc are apt to imagine •, and which, 
one might be tempted to think on fomc occafionsj 
continues ftill, by a fondnefs to retain fome.of the 
rattles and baubles of early ages, Thefe rattles, 
and baubles have been laid afide, however, by no 
philofophers fo much, as by thofe who have ap* 
plied themfelves to cultivate experimental phy* 
fjcs: and therefore as imperfeft as our knowledge 
of nature is, and muft be always, yet has it been 
more advanced within lefs than two centuries, 
than it had been in twenty that preceded them* 

All the helps, that human wit and induftry 
can procure, have been employed. Microfcopes 
and telefcopes have been invented. Geometry 
has been applied to natural philofophy, and alge- 
bra to geometry. With all thefe helps, our know- 
ledge of nature has advanced in degree, but not 
in kind. There arc microfcopical corpufclcs in 
bodies, as there are telefcopical ftars in the hea- 
vens, neither of which can be difcovered without 
the help of one, or the other, of thefe glafles. 
But, with this help, we can no more difcover all 
the corpufcles of any one body, than we can all 
the ftars of the univerfe : and bcfides, as to the 
former, if glafles could magnify enough to expofe 
them all to our fight, we fliould know indeed 
more component particles of bodies,butweftiould 
remain as ignorant of their mechanical affedlions, 

Vol, I. E as 
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as we are now : becaufewclhould remain ignorant 
of the mechanical afFcftions of thefe corpufcles, 
or of that inward fpring which puts thefe atoms 
into motion, and direds their feveral operations. 

As to the ccleftial bodies which are objefts of 
aftronomicalobfervation, they muft be reckoned 
objefts of natural philofophy likewife ; fince they 
are parts of the fame univerfal fyftem of nature. 
We take up the telefcope, indeed, and not the 
microfcope, to contemplate them, becaufe they 
are at fuch immenfe diftances from us: and we 
are fo little concerned to know of what fubftances 
they are compofed, or what fubftances they con- 
tain, that, if we were not hindered by the utter 
impoffibility, we might be fo by the apparent 
inutility, from attempting to acquire any fuch 
knowledge of them, as we labor to acquire of 
the outward objefts that enWron us in our own 
planet. This planet is our home, and it imports 
us to know as much as we can of the inward 
ftrufture and furniture of it. We have not the 
fame concern about other habitations. But it is 
agreeable, and in fome refpedls ufeful, to know 
the general face of the country about us. It is pro- 
bable that mere curiofity begat aftronomy : * and 
that the ufes, to which this noble fcience is ap- 
plicable, were difcovered afterwards. I am apt 
to think that the firft men were excited more to 
phyfical refearches by the ftiining phasnomena 
of the heavens, than by thofe of the earth. Their 
wants forced them to lookdownarbutas themofl: 

immediate 
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immediate of thefe were fupplied, they began to 
look up again : and the men who had leaft to do^ 
egyptian, or chaldean fhepherds, perhaps, were 
the firft aftronomers. But, as mean and rude as 
the beginnings of it were, aftronomy was foon 
cultivated by the moll learned men, and by the 
greateft princes, if we believe the traditions of 
antiquity concerning Belus, Atlas, and others,* 
to have had any foundation in the truth of 
things. Thus much is fure, it has been cultivated 
many thoufands of years, and wherever arts and 
fciences have fiourifhed this fcience has flourifh- 
ed at the head of them. 

It is lawful, methinks, to conclude from hence^ 
that a fcience, which it has been the bufinefs of 
learned men in all countries, where learning has 
flourilhed, to advance, would have been brought 
to a great degree of perfedion, if there had been 
any near proportion between the objeft of it 
and human means of knowledge. But as fome 
bodies baffle our enquiries, and efcape our know- 
ledge by being too minute, thefe enormous mafles 
do the fame by being too remote. Our fenfe of 
fight fails us ; and when our fenfes fail us in na- 
tural philofophy, whofe objeft is aftual not pof- 
fible exiftence, our intelleft is of little ufe. It may- 
be faid, it will be faid, that our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies is brought to a great degree of 
perfeAion, and i$ going on daily to a greater, by 
the inceflant labors of many learned men ^ that 
we have a much more extenfive, a more exad, 
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and a truer view of the phaenotnena than cver,by 
the vaft advances that have been made in every 
part of mathenrathics ; that we calculate their 
noagnitudes, meafure their dittances, determine 
their figures, defcribe their orbits, compute the 
degrees of their velocity, and perform a multitude 
of other operations concerning them^ the refuk of 
every one of which is knowledge,with the utnK)(l 
accuracy. It will be added, that we are not only 
thus able to account for appearances, but that we 
peneti:ate into the phyfical caufes of them, that. 
we difcover the forces by which thefe bodies aft on 
one another, the laws of their motion, and of 
their direftion, by which the order and harmony 
of the whole fyftcm is governed and maintained. 

This may be faid, and more to the fame efFeft, 
without contradiftion on my part -, for it is true 
in the main, truer than panegyric is generally. 
But ftill I apprehend, that when we confider the 
whole matter, as it muft be confidered to make a, 
true eftimate of the extent of this knowledge, 
that is, when we compare the objefts of this 
fciencc with the progrefs that has been made in it 
by the united labors of mankind, we fliall find 
much more rcafon to admire the induftry, and 
perfeverance of philofophers, than to applaud 
their fuccefs. What do we know beyond our fo- 
iar fyftem ? We know indeed juft enough to give 
us nobler, and more magnificent ideas of the 
works of God, than antient philofophy could fug- 
geft. We know that this iyftem, to which our 
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planet belongs, and beyond which men did not 
carry their thoughts antiently nor fufpcft any 
other, is but a minute part of the immenfefyftem 
of the univerfe, of the to wv^ as yon Greeks, I 
think call it. But as to any particular know-^ 
ledge that we have, or even imagine that we have, 
it is next to nothing. Well may we be thus igno- 
rant of all the folar fyftems beyond our own, 
the very phaenomena of which, except the twink- 
ling of fome of their funs and our fixed ilars, are 
imperceptible to human fight ; when there arc 
fo many phaenomena in our own folar fyftem, for 
which we cannot account, and fo many others, 
probably, that we have not yet difcbvered j when 
there are, even in that of the earth we inhabit, 
fo many things that have hitherto eicaped the 
utmolt penetration of our fenfes, and the utmofl; 
efforts' of our intelle£b,with all the afliftance that 
art can give to both. We cannot trace the courfe 
of comets, for inftance, thro' all their oblique 
orbits : but can we trace the circulation of water 
that falls on our earth in rain, or that rifes in 
Springs ? " Veniet tempus," fays Seneca in the 
fevcnth book of his Natural queflions, " quo 
*' ifta, quae nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahet; 
•* et,longioris aevi diligentia, veniet tempus, quo 
** pofteri noftri tarn aperta nos nefciffe mirentur/* 
This time may come, perhaps ; but, if we judge 
of what is to come by what is paft, we may be 
tempted to think that the revolution of the pla^ 
tonic year will be complete as foon. 

The progrcfs of a fcience, which, like this of 
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natural philofophy, is the work of ages, mull be 
liable, as it has been and will be, to various in- 
terruptions. The ground that has been gained 
will be frequently loft. Thelateft fyftems orhy- 
pothefes may not be always the trueft : and when 
they are fo, the advancement of fcience may not 
be accelerated by them as much, as it has been 
retarded by thofe that were falfe. In a word, I do 
not believe that Seneca would be fo muchfur- 
prifed, if he rofe from the dead, as we may ima- 
gine, at the progrefs that has been made fince his 
days. What further progrefs will be made de- 
pends on many contingencies, and it is hard to fay. 
But this is fure, that altho' knowledge acquit^ 
facilitates the acquifition of more to a certain 
point, yet the progrefs we attempt to make be- 
yond that point grows mote and more difficult, 
and becomes a little fooner, or a little later, quite 
imprafticable : for nothing can be truer in phy- 
fics, as well as in thofe general reafonings which 
are called metaphyfics, than what Moiitaigne 
has faid, *' les extremites de notre perquifition 
*^ tombent toutes en eblouiffement.'* 

Let us carry thefe refledlions one ftep further, 
and we (hall have carried them as far, as is ne- 
ceffary to Ihew how little we are fitted to acquire 
the knowledge to which we afpire, and which we 
fometimes pretend that we have, concerning bo- 
dies either terreftrial or ccleftial. To inveftigate 
truth with fuccefs,in mathematics, in natural phi- 
lofophy, and indeed on every occafion where it is 
difficult to be found, the analytic method muft 
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employed hot only in the firft place, but as far as 
it can be employed, about the objects of our en- 
quiry. It has been much improved, and it has 
been thus employed, by the moderns. Many of 
them have been careful to make all the obferva- 
tions and experiments in their power, and from 
them they have drawn general conclufions by in- 
duftion. This now is the utmoft that our nature, 
and the nature of things without us, admit to be 
done: and when it is fo^^ell done, that no objec- 
tion, drawn from experience, can be made to thefc 
conclufions, they have a right to be placed ih the 
rankof things known by us. But let us not be mis- 
taken : Tho' this be human, it is not abfolute 
knowledge, becaufe it is not founded in abfolute 
certainty. Further difcoveries of the phaenomena 
may cohtradift thefe conclufions : or, fuppofing 
no fuch difcoveries to be made, other conclufions 
nlay be deducible from the fame phasnomena, or 
other caufes of them may be aifignable, for aught 
we know. So far is this method of reafoning from 
particular obfervations and experiments to general 
conclufions, by induction, from amounting to real 
demonftration, tho' it be the belt in our power. 

This is the cafe when the minds of men are 
bent folely to the difcovery of truth. But Some- 
thing worfe happens when human affeAions and 
paffions minglp in their enquiries, as they often 
do J for philofophers are not free from them. The 
Stoics themfelves, with all their boafted apathy, 
were as little fo as any other men. When this hap- 
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pens, philofophers haften too much from the ana-* 
lytic to the fynthetic method, that is, they draw 
general conclufions from too fmall a number of 
particular obferyations, and experiments : or, 
without giving themfclves even this trouble, they 
afliime caufes and principles before eftablifhed, 
as if they were certain truths, and argue from 
them. Nothing can be more abfurd than thefc 
proceedings. I; is agreed, I think, out of thd 
fchools at leaft, that Aristotle was eminently 
guilty of them ; for he dealt more in common 
notions, than experiments, and bgilt a worl4 
with catagories, that is, by a certain logical ar- 
rangement of words : and yet even Aristqt^i; 
feems to have warned philofophers againft this 
abufc ; for he taught, according to the report of 
Sextus Empiricus, that they fhould not negledt 
fepfe and feck for reafons, ^^pofthabito fenfu quae- 
^^ rcrie rationem-," that is, that they ihoi|14 not 
parry fpcculation fiirther tharj experiment and 
obfervation apthorife it firft, and confirm it after^ 
wards. The principal reafons pf ^ po|^trary con-? 
duft may be found in lazincfs, and vanity ; i^ 
the firft fometimes, in the other always. Philofq-s 
phers have found it more eafy, and more com- 
pendious to iqiagine, than to difcover; to guefs, 
than to know. They have taken, therefore, thi^ 
way to fame, which has been their objeft, at 
leaft, as much as truth : and many a wild hypo^ 
thefis has pafled for a real fyftem. 

Stu ATO was a famous philofophcr, the ftholar 
- of 
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of Theophr ASTUS, and the matter of pTOLEMr 
Philadelphus. As little, and as ill as we are 
informed of the ftate of natural philofophy a- 
mong the more antient naturalifts of Greece, fuch 

a5PYTHAGORAS,ANAXAGORAS,DEMOCR|TUS,and 

others, whofe names are prefer ved tho' their works 
are loft, we know enough of Plato and Ari- 
stotle, whofe works have been preferved, per- 
haps more to the detriment than to the advance- 
ment of learning, to determine what the ftate of 
k was in the days of Strato. We know that 
it was no lopger the ftudy of nature by obferva- 
tion, and experiment; but that it conlifted in a 
jargon of words, or at beft in fome vague hypo- 
thetical reafonings : and yet Strato, who could 
not have told the egyptian king how the idea of 
purple, the color of his robe, was produced, pre- 
tended to account for all the phenomena, and, 
among other dodrines, to eftablifh that of the 
plenum, for he laughed at the vacuum, as well 
^ at the whole atomical fyftem of Democritus. 

Hypotheses are much in the favor of fome 
philofophers ; for there have been many Stratos 
«ven among the moderns. But hypothefes may 
ibe employed without being abufed. In all our 
Mtempts to account for the phaenomena of na- 
ture there will be fomething hypothetical necef- 
farily included, The analytic method itfelf, our 
fureftroad to fcience,does not conduft us further 
]than extreme probability, as it has beenobferved; 
ijnd this probability mijft ftand us in lieu of cer- 
tainty. 
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Caifity. But when we cannot arrive by this me- 
thodatfuchaprobability, is it reafonable to make 
an hypothecs i Is it reafonable, when we cannot 
draw from observation and experiment fuch <;on- 
clufions, as may be fafe foundations on which to 
proceed by the fynthetic method in the purfuit of 
truth, to aflume certain principles, as if they were 
founded in the analytic method, which have been 
never proved^nor perhaps fuggefted by the phae- 
nomena,in hopes that they may be fo afterwards ? 
In a word, when the only clue we have fails us, 
which is moft reafonable, to ftop lhort,or to pufh 
forwards without any clue at all into the labyrinth 
of nature ? I make nO fcruple of decidmg in a 
cafe, fo plain, that it would be a filly affectation 
of modefty, not modefty, to hefitate. When the 
phacnomena do not point out tp us any fufficient 
reafon why, and how a thing is as we difcover it 
to be, nor the efficient caufe of it, there is a fuf- 
ficient reafon for flopping fhort, and confefling 
our ignorance; but none for feeking, out of the 
phasnomena, this reafon, and this caufe which we 
cannot fitid in them. This is learned ignorance, 
of which the greateft; philofophcrs have no reafon . 
to be afhamed. ^* Rationem— ^harum gravitatis 
^* proprietatum ex phasnomenis nondum potui 
•* deducere, et hypothefes non fingo," faid our 
Newton, after having advanced natural know- 
ledge far beyond his cotemporarics, on the fure 
foundations of experiment, and geon^etry. How 
preferable is this learned ignorance to that igoo- 
rant learnings of which fo many others have 
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fooliihed boafted? Des Cartes, who mingled 
fo much hypothetical with fo much real know- 
ledge, boafted in a letter to his intimate friend 
the minime Merssnne, ** that he Ihould think 
he knew nothing in natural philofophy, if he 
was only able to fay how things may be, with- 
^* out demonftrating that they qannot be other- 
** wife." Leibnitz, who dealt in little elfc than 
hypothefes, fpeakingjin his reply to Bayle's Re- 
flections on his Pre-eftabli(hed harmony, of the 
ridiculous whimfy of his monades, and the red: 
of his metaphyfical trafh, compares himfelf to 
Antaeus 5 afferts that " cyery objeftion gives 
^^ him new ftrength;" and bpafts vainly that he 
might fay without vanity. 
Omnia prascepi, atque animo mecum anteperegi. 

It will be urged, perhaps, as decifive in favor 
of hypothefes, that they may be of fervice, and 
can be of no diflervice to us, in our purfuit of 
knowledge. An hypothefis founded on mere ar- 
bitrary affumptions will be a true hypothefis, and 
therefore of fervice to philofophy, if it is con- 
firmed by many obfervations afterwards, and if 
no one phaenomenon ftand in oppofition to it. 
An hypothefis that appears inconfiftent with the 
phenomena will be foon demonftrated falfe, and 
as foon rejefted. This reafoning, which is the 
fum of all that can be faid for them, will not hold 
good, I think, in either cafe, enough to counte- 
nance the abufe of them which is made by the 
very perfon^ who urge this plea in favor of them« 

That 
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That fuch an hypothefis may be true, is within 
the bounds of poffibility •, becaufe it implies no 
contradiftion to fuppofe that men, who pafs their 
lives in guefling, may guefs fometimes right. A 
man may throw ten fixes with ten dice ; but no 
man in his fenfes would lay that he did, nor ven- 
ture his Hake on fuclv a chance. In the other cafe, 
it is true that an hypothefis inconfiftent with the 
phasnomena may be foon demonftrated falfe. 
But it is not true that it will be as foon reje6ted. 
If philofophets are fond of making hypothefes, 
their difciples are as zealous to defend them. The 
honor of a whole feft is thought to be engaged, 
and every individuals piqued that another fhould 
ihew that to be falfe, which he has all his life 
taken to be true ^ fo that, notwithftanding all the 
graces of novelty, a new truth will have much 
to do to diflodge an old error. Inftances jof this 
fort are innumerable. Let us produce one from 
aftronomy itfelf. 

If any hypothefis was ever affumedwith a plau- 
fible probability, that which we xrall the ptolemaic 
was fo. The apparent face of the heavens led 
men to it. We may fay that the phaenomena 
fuggefted it, and that the revolution of the fun, 
planets, and ftars, in fevcral fpheres round the 
earth, could fcarce be doubted of by men who 
aflumed any general conclufions, inftead of draw- 
ing them all from a long courfe of particular ob- 
fervations carefully and learnedly made. The 
plaufibilityof this falfe hypothefis, and the autho- 
rity 
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rity of the peripatetic fchool, eftablifhed it on the 
ruins of the true fyftem which Pythagoras had 
brought long before into Italy from the eaft, and 
which was probably that of the cgyptian, and 
chaldean aftronomers. Falfe as it wgs, it main- 
tained it's credit thirteen or fourteen centuries, if 
we reckon only from the time of the alexandrian 
aftronomer Ptolemy to that of Copernicus. 
Many difficulties had occurred, but as fad as they 
did fo new affumptions were made to reconcile 
them, till the whole became one complicated heap 
of hypothefis upon hypothefis. It was banilhed 
at laft, and a truer fyltem took it's place. The 
fautors of hypothefes would have us believe that 
even the deteftion of their faUhood gives ocqafion 
to our improvement in knowledge. But the road 
to truth does not lie through the precinfts of error, 
and the improvement of aftronomy was not owing 
to the deftruftion of the ptolemaic hypothefis ; 
but the deftruftion of this hypothefis was owing 
to the improvement of aftronomy. If this hypo- 
thefis had never b$«n made, Copernicus would 
not have had the honor of reviving the py thago- 
rean fyftem, but mankind would have had the 
benefitof purfuing, without interruption, a fyftem 
founded on knowledge,inftead of purfuing, during 
an interval of fo many centuries, an hypothefis 
founded on affumption. 

To this antient let us join a modern inftance, 
to fuggeft the fame refleftions, and confirm the 
fame proofs. The fyftem of Des Cartes dazzled 

and 
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and impofed at firft. It was foon attacked how- 
ever, but It has not been fo foon defeated. No 
man, perhaps, was ever fo fit, as this philofopher, 
to make, and maintain an hypothefis ; to alTume, 
and to improve and defend his aflumptions. The 
notion he entertained, and propagated, that there 
is, befides clear ideas, a kind of inward fentiment 
of evidence, which may be a principle of know- 
ledge, is, I fuppofe, dangerous in phyfical enqui- 
ries as well as in abftf aft reafoning. He who 
departs from the analytic method, to eftablilh ge- 
neral propofitions concerning the phaenomena 
on affumptions, and who reafons from thefe 
afllimptions, afterwards, on inward fentiments of 
evidence, as they are called, inftead of clear and 
real ideas, lays afide at once the only fure guides 
to knowledge. No wonder then if he wanders 
from it. This Des Cartes did very widely in 
his conftruftion of a world : and yet by dint of 
genius he gave a great air of fimplicity and plau- 
fibility to his hypothefis ; and he knew how to 
make even geometry fubfervient to error. It 
proved in other hands, indeed, the inftrument of 
detefting his errors, and of eftablifhing truer prin- 
ciples of natural philofophy. He furnifhcd to 
others arms againft himfelf, among the reft to ouf 
Newton ; tor tho* the fyftem of the latter be no 
more owing to the hypothefis of the former, than 
that of Copernicus to that of Ptolemy, yet 
was it the application of geometry to phyfics, that 
enabled the britifti philofopher to make fo many 
admirable difcoveri^s : and the introdufbion of 
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geometiy into pbyfics myft be acknowledged due 
to the french philofophen To conclude, by 
bringing this example to our purpofe* The ple- 
num of De$ Cartes is well nigh deftroyed ; 
many of his laws of motion are fliewn to be falfe ; 
the mills that ferved to grind his three elements 
are demdlifhed : and his fluid matter, in which^ 
as in a torrent, the planets were carried round the 
fun, whilft a (imilar motion in the particular vor- 
tex of every planet inf)pelled all bodies to the 
center^ is vaniihed. Notwithllanding all this ; how 
flowly, how unwillingly have many philofophers 
departed from the cartefian hypothefis ? They 
have had recourfe to the moft forced &ippo£itiona 
to defend it ; and when it has been demonftrated 
falfe in one of the principal parts, in that of his 
fluid matter, whofe rapid circulation he fuppofes 
to caufe the fall of bodies, and the motion of the 
planets, and which he invented to explain thefe 
phaenomena, we fhall be told very gravely, that 
fome fluid matter or other may, however, in fome 
manner or other, be the caufe of thefe phaenomena. 
It is even ridiculous to obferve the fame men te- 
nacious of an hypothefis neither deduced from the 
phaenomena, nor confiftentwith them, and averfe 
to receive, or at bed extremely fcrupulous about 
receiving, a fyftem built on obfervation and ex- 
periment, not on aflumption, and which all the 
phaenomena confpire to eftablifli. 

If philofophers meaned nothing more than the 
tiifcovery of truth, they would confine thcmfclves 

to 
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to thofe rules, by which alone, and to thofe 
E^unds. of enquiry, within which alone, we are 
able to difcover it. But a predominant principle 
of vanity makes them break thefe rules, and pais 
thefe bounds. Not content with philofophical 
liberty, they affeft to proceed licentiouQy : and 
it is this aflFeftation that makes them fo fond of 
hypothefes, by the means of which, how imper- 
ftd: foever their knowledge is, their pretended 
fyftems are ftill complete. Thus it has happep* 
ed that natural philofophers have filled their 
works with fiftions, and, like lying travellers, 
have given defcriptions of countries through 
which they never pafied. They have done 
even more, , they have afFefted to reveal the fe- 
crets of courts they never faw. This I mean ; 
they have not only fuppofed exiftcnces that 
never exifted, but have prefumed themfelves able 
to give a fufficient reafon for every thing that 
does exift. Leibnitz, who had much knowledge 
and fome fagacity, but too much pretended fub- 
tilty and real prefumption, impofed this obU<» 
gation on philofophers, the obligation of adulte- 
rating phyfics with metaphyfics. Thus, for in- 
fiance, he thought himfelf obliged to give a fuffi- 
cient reafon how, and why the extenfion of body, 
or body according to the Cartelians, becomes 
poflible ; for tho' aftuality may, he denied that 
poflibility could proceed from the will of God. 
He found this reafon neither in fenfible extenOon, 
nor in the infenfible atoms that compoie body. 
But he found it happily in his monades, that is, 

in 
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in litpple, unextended beings, that are the only 
fubftances, and that compofe all extenfion,which 
God could not have created if he had not created 
them firft. Is it worth while to acquire the name 
of a great philofopher at the expence of amufing 
mankind with fuch hypothetical extravagancies ? 
Surely not. 

SiNCf: I have ventured to cenfure Des Cartas 
on this head, on which hewas very liable to cen-» 
fiire, I think myfclf obliged to juftify him QH an^. 
other, on which he has been accufcd very unjuftly, 
Strato might be an atheift, for what I know, 
tho* mention is made, in the catalogue of his 
works preferved byDiooENEs Laertivs, of three 
books that he wrote concerning the gods, But 
the paffage in the Academics of Tul^-y, where 
it is faid, that he did not employ the gods in mak- 
ing the world, " negat opera deorum fc uti a4 
'* fabricandum mundum/' will not perfuadp me 
that he was fo. Nothing can be more confiftcnt 
than to acknowledge a Supreme Being, the Iburcc 
of all exiftcnce, the firft efficient caufe of j|U 
things, and to account for the phapnomena by 
phyfical and mechanical caufes, by matter and 
motion. This Des Car tes therefore endeavoured, 
and might endeavour to do without forfeiting 
the charad^er of a good theift, Philofophers 
might very reafopably object to his hypothecs ^ 
but divines had the lefs reafpn to do fo, becayfe, 
befides proving the ejciftence of the f^lf-exiftent 
Being by an argument which he thought gpod^ 
^nd which has been urged as decifive by Mal- 
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ilRAitcHB and olhersi Uife vel-jr foundation of his 
doftrine refts cm theffc principles, that God crtdced 
inatcer, and that he ithpreflcd tw6 motidns oh thb 
part3 of it. But my lord Bacon^ a muth better 
apblogift than I am, h^d obviated the objedibh. 
inade to Des CAJEtT£&ldng btforethispliilofophl!^ 
had writ, in the third book of the Augmentatildh 
of Science : and the paflage is fo confiderablc,, 
Ihit I will dwell, with yolir leave,, a littie Upon it. 

Ti^Fs great authAr, then,, was fo derirt)ds ta 
feeep metaphyficiins in toutitenancc, by kfcepihg 
mttaphyfit!:^ in the r^k of fcienttes*, th^t he re- 
folvtd at any itte to give thtm an objeft- As 
fiieit te affighed the doctrine of formal caufes : 
and indeed, if he hid admitted the foffns Of 
Flat o^ forrrts 'entirely abftrafted feofti rrmtter^ 
thefe would ha\fe been imaginary objefts, in his 
feheme, of fome fetence -more fublinie than phy- 
Ccs. But theft he rejeas ddferviedly, as theblo-^ 
gical ipeculatiohs that infe6ted and corrupted the 
wholfe dif PLATtJ^s natural philofophy ; fo that he 
left hiriifetf no forms to eftabiilh us objefts of nie- 
tfaphyfic^, but fuch as fnoft be difcovered^if tliey 
Are to be difcovered, by phyfics -, which he him- 
fclf admits in efifeft, when he fays, that wie may 
difcover them if wfe turn dur eyes fo aftioh and 
%ife; that i:?, to the adlioh and Ufe of fubftances,, 
whofe fdfms ar^e the fpecies of thing's ^ and which 
he confirms, I think, by the examplcfs he brings. 
*to explain this inexplicable doftrine, or'rftthe'r un- 
attainable fcicnce. In default of this, that the 

learned: 
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learned chancellor might provide fome objeft fop 
nietaphyfics, he cftablilhed the inquifition, or re-i 
fcareh oif final caufcs, as a fecond. He fhoul4 
not be much concerned, he fays, if the order of 
this refearch, that he would place among meta-? 
phyfics, and that has been placed ufuaily among 
phyfics, were alone concerned. Now here I ven-t 
ture with fear and trembling, but I muft venture, 
fox the love of truth pufties me on, to differ from 
jhis great man. The grder, according to which 
^he dqSrine of final caufes is confined to the 
Jcnown phyfical province, inftead of being tranfs 
lated to a metapiiyfical region, appears to me not 
only ufeful, but necefliary to be preferyed, as wdl 
%q advance real kjiowjedge, as to prevent error, 
both phtloibphical an4 tlieo|ogicaL The inoFO 
Yf€ pf oc^d in th^ fkudy of nature, under the 
pondu^ of experimental philofophy, the more 
diiboy^ries w^e /uak^ mi ibaii make of .th£ infi^ 
pite jvv^dom, as wdl as powcr^ofit^s aijthon The 
ftru^ure of the parts, the defigt} and harmony 
of the whole, will be matter i>f perpetual afto«f 
Di&n[i^ar, and ought to be a motive to i;fae m^ 
^vout adoration of that fiipremp, and incom* 
prehenfiblc Being, of <Jod, the maker %vA thq 
prefervcr of the imiyerfe. I faid the harmony 
and defign, as well as t^ie fl:;*ufture; for, bpfidej 
tjie ji^lflnirabje ppijtriv^i^cie ^y^hiqh spppars in the 
tMre >ftru<5ture of ail the bgdies, ^nimal jb.ojdiSs 
efpecially, that furround us, as wtU as of our 
pwn, when we contemplate them without any re? 
gard to their deftination,wants, or ufes; there ap? 

Fa pcar§ 
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pears fomething ftili more admirable when wc 
contemplate them in thefe refpedls. Sometimes 
we can difcover neither efficient, nor final caufe •» 
fometimes^ but more rarely, both. Sometimes 
we difcover the former, and the latter efcapes our 
enquiry. Sometimes again the final caufe is more 
obvious than the efficient, as in one of the in- 
ftances brought by my lord Bacon ; for furely. 
this filial caufe, that eye-lafhes were given to 
fliadow and defend the eye, is much more evident 
than the efficient caufe he affigns, or any other^ 
perhaps, that can be affigned. But in all cafes 
where fuch difcoveries are made really, they arc 
made by phyfical refcarches. When we proceed 
in the inveftigation of them by the h^lp of expe- 
rinjental philofophy, we put ourfelves under the 
conduft of God,who leads usj by the knowledge 
of his works, to the knowledge of himfelf. But 
when we abandon this methcxl, and pretend by 
the ftrength of our intelledt to arrive at fuperior 
fcience, we put ourfelves under the conduft of 
imagination, the worfi: guide a philofopher can 
choofe, and never fo feducing^ nor fo dangerous, 
as in the brighteil genius. This remark is abun- 
dantly confirmed in general by the experience 
of all ages*. 

* It cojnes into my thoughts to mention^ upon thisocca- 
\iion» another opinion, which calls a ridicale on all religion. 
If We are able to colledi any trath from our obfervations on 
the mundane fyftt m» beiides that of a felf-exiflent and intel- 
ligent firft caufe of all thihgs, it is that of final caufes. The 
certainty we have of thefe makes part of the demoniiration of 

For 
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For thefe reafons, which might be greatly 
extended and inforced, I cannot fubfcribe to the 

the other, and is the fublimeft and mod important fpeculation 
in which natural philofophy can terminate. I fay terminate, 
becaufe the abfurdity of thofe philofophers, who, in the cotirfc 
of their enquiries, affigned final inflead of physical caufes, has 
been already expofed* The abafe, which thofe who profefs 
theology in all religions, make of final caufes, is of another 
kind, and may ferve as a further example of the fantaftical 
and profane notions, which men afTume hypothetically when 
they carry their reafonings about fpirit and fpiritual things, 
without regard to what experience might teach them, up to 
the divine nature and ceconomy. 

Mankind, in general, efteem their fpecies to be the final 
caufe of the whole creation ; and each fociety or fe£l of men is 
inftruded to efleem itfelf a principal, if not the fole, obje6l 
of providence. On this fonnidation even they, who never ob- 
^rved, perhaps, any of the nnmberlefs and a'floniihing in- 
fiances of order, contrivance, and defign, which are obvious 
in the conilitution of things, afcribe, and inHruA others to 
afcribe, every event, that is produced in the ordinary courfe of 
nature, to extraordinary interpofitions of God's immediate and 
particular providence, jail as they may be flrained to fuit pre- 
judice, intereft, vanity, and paflion. I need not bring examples 
in proof: they will occur to you faft enough, to Ihew how a 
dcdrint;, that fhould increase our admiration^of God's infinite 
V&ildom and power, and enliven all the adls of adoration that 
we diredt to this incoroprehenfible Being, plunges men, by 
the abnfe they make, and a wrong application of it, into error 
and fuperilition . It is error proportioned to the comprehenfion 
of every mind, and to the vanity of every heart. It prevails, 
therefjre, eafily, and fpreads from the bigheft down to the 
lovveft ranks of men. If the ridiculous queftion, which Se- 
neca puts in his book concerning providence, *^ nonquid hoc 
'^^ quoque a Deo aliquis^xigit, ut bonorum virorum etiam far- 
^^ cinas, fervat?" had been put to your parifh clerk, he would 
have anfwered, I doubt not, with much holy afTurance, in the 
4i£rmative, and would have inferted, among his anecdotes, 

F 3 partition 
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J)artition of fcience which our famous chancellof 
makes on this occafion. Thcy^ who have nd 
pretenfions to be efteemed natural philofophers^ 
profit in their feVeral profeftibns of the difcoVeries 
^liich thfefe philofophers make about efficient 
caufes. Juft fo divines^ or they who call them^ 
felves metflphyficians, may pf ofit of thofe which 
the fame philofophers niakfe about final caufes * 
and when they do fo, in fuch a ixlanher as to create 
and maintain in the minds of men a due awe and 
reverence of the Supreme Being, thefe difcoveries 
will be produftive of the bdl, and nobteft efife«fts j 
far from being barren-, like virgins confecrated to' 

Tomt (pecial examples of wallets and bundles providentially 
fave'd, or recovered. Tlie Stoics are ridiculed, in Titlly's 
Academical Queldions, for having low notions of the divinityi 
and iTuch as fuppofed among the ^s ods a worker like Myrme- 
ciDBS» who was famous in his time> as well as one Calli'^ 
t R A T E s ^ for making bees, and flies, and ants j and other fmall 
infers in ivory. The joke was unjuftly applied, as far as it 
was applied to this general poiition, that nothing conld be 
without God, ^* cujus quidem vos majieftatem deducitis," fays 
the academician, '* ufque ad apium, formicarumqtiepel-fe£Uo- 
^' nem: utetiamifiterdeosMYRMECiDEsaliquisminutorum 
'• opufculorum fabricator fuiiTe videatur." This joke on the 
Stoics was tinphilofophical and filly. But what advaotage 
Would this academician have taken over them^ -if he could 
have laid to their charge, not only that thtfy madeX^od the 
imroediaie' author of the leafl, as well as of the^reAteft pro- 
dudions in nature, but that they made him (he •efficient 
caufe of every immoral fentiment zttd adtion ? He Would have 
had then a large field, indeed, wherein to'exifth, ** in qao 
« pofiit e^ultare oratio." But<he Stoics, ais aibfard and as 
fuperilitious as many of their opinions w<re> ^ave him no 
fuch advantage. He muH halve waited till our^e, to have 
had fuch a monfbous opinion as this to combat, among the 
profciTors of theifni, 

God) 
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Gpd, as tfee *cjijincc/lpr ejcpn^flTf^ hitpfelf, r^rfier 
prettily th^n trply* " Caufarum finaJiurp inqui- 
fijtio fterilis ^ft, ^t, t^ivju^m virgo Deo confe- 
crgta, jnil parit," gut ftill .tJxerp Will be as lintfe 
reafon to ^dyance that th,e inveftigation of final 
caufcs is ^ partof tnetaphyfics, or of thpology, a^ 
Cherie is to fgy jchat the inyeilig^pon q£ pigcieivt 
i:4ufes is the obJQ^l gf -every prgfcffipn wherein 
^me knowledge conqeriiing theoi is empl^oyed. 

Nx)W, thp' J c^i^not fubljcrilje to this paf ti)t^^ 
<;)£ fciaice, nor think the order, in which tfec ne^ 
fearch of final caufes is pla,oed, at jxil ii^di^ren^ 
yet I fiibfcrihc jrioft f^fifly tp^ that is feid, iij 
the fameplaQe, ^ainft thp&.who fyt^ft^tute iin^ 
4n lieu of ejfiicien,t causes. .Bo^h are pbje^s^ bfU|t 
^d^ftinft 9J?je(3;s,Qf pbyfics j apd nothing can.tempp 
.mco to confound thecn -^^t ^ fort Of lazine& an^ 
y^ity. 9y oae, they are Iqji t<f decline fomc 
4iX)ubilp, and by the other, 4» h9pe to cgflc^al thc^r 
^4gr>Qranqc, Wfi ft^aU ^9f- ^ at all uncharitable 
4n a^gningfiK:h.trvorives.tot;het)vo philpfopher^ 
.whp }\sify^ djtftinguijflbed thejootfelves by this pro- 
iceeding; in ?|i^hich th^y haxe been foilgtwed, 
jfis ip ,oth/^ afefurdities, by i^^n^bers. .Pjlato 
rbiid a l^x^r^ant imaginaijion, ^qd a great ^w c^ 
^TjT^rds. It .coft hini, therefqre, much iefe to in- 
iwstf .fenul ca,^i€s, j^r>d to ^expatiate theolc^iQaily 
tt;pp?fctbeni,i5bftP it w^uW Jbave done to pi^r/ue the 
4iiipQV€ry ofieflicient,ca,ufcs.by the flow ^ndipaio- 
4ftl qpurfe of /expQr.inPi£;iits. ARift'TQyLE badigricsit 
' ifubJtikyiQf genius^ V .lindtheiatne acabition that 
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Itiiade him think, like an Ottoman princCj to ufe 
hiy lord Bacon's fimile, that he could not reign 
fecurely unlefs he put all his brethren to death, 
ttiade him think too, that he ought at any rate to 
maintain his pretenfions to univerfal knowledge; 
Fot this purpofe he perplexed what he could not 
(feXplairt, arid in the inftance before us, he difcourfed 
logically about final catlfes, to conceal his igno- 
rance of the efficient. I fhould be unwilling to 
Wat-rant any faft on the authority of Justin 
Martyr, on whom the idleft tales were able to 
jcrtpofe; but the bare report that ran in Greece 
Concerning the death of this philofopher, who was 
faid to ha^e drowned himfelf in the Negropontic 
tufrent, for (hame that he had not difcovered the 
caufe of it, may ferve to ihew, that the charafter 
he has at this day, is that which he had in his owii 
6gfe and countty. Upon the "whole, it may very 
^yell be, that DeMocritus and others, whether 
bthcifts, or theifts, who gave, or feemed to give 
ho jplace to God, nor intelligence, in the produftion 
t)f the phasnomcna, nor made any mention, by 
confeqiience, of final caufes, but applied them* 
felves wholly to the difcovery of material efficient 
caufes, might penetrate, for that very reafon, 
deeper into natural philofophy, than they could 
• have done if they had recurred often to the wif- 
dom and power of God, like Plato j to thofe of 
hature, like Aristotle^ and to final caufes, like 
both. This might be j and my lord BaCon, who 
thinks fo, and who approved this method of pur» 
fuiftg the ftudy of phyfics, prepared, therefore, an 
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apology for Des Cartes long before this philo- 
fophcr wanted it^ 

Ther^ is a paffage in PlAtOj ^hich I Ihall 
have occafion to quote in another place, and to 
another purpofe, where Socrates, after reading 
a treatife of natural philofophy which Anaxaco- 
tiAS had writ) fneefs at him^and complains that 
he, who afcribed the ftrufture of the univerfe to 
a fupreme mind, labored fo much in the expla^ 
nation of material, inftead of difcourfing about 
final caufes. This paflage would prove beyond 
difpute, if any proof was wanting, that Plato 
introduced, or fupported at leaft by the authority 
of Socrates, the abfurd cuftom of fubftituting 
final intentional caufes in the place of mechanical 
and material *, and that phiiofophers, who were as 
good theifls as himfelf, tho' they did not aSeft fo 
•much theology, purfucd the ftudy of nature in the 
fame method as the materialifts, tho* they aflcrr ed 
an intelligent firft cauie$,which the others denied. 

The truth is, that neither, thefe phiiofophers, 
nor even the others, could proceed in the inve- 
ftigation (^ material caufes, without difcovering 
fometimcs the intentional^ final caufes of things j 
becaufe the latter are often, tho* not always, 
fo plainly pointed out by the former, that he 
'who does not fee them^ muft (hut his eyes on pur- 
pofe. When they are not thus plainly pointed 
out, it is vain prefumption to pretend to account 
for tliemi and Socrates would have had no 

reafon 
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reafon to complain, if a n^uralit, a ftrafl^r tQ 
Athens, looking at him in his pr^bn, and fecipg 
him fettered and chained, had fhewn how it came 
to pafs that he owld not walk, aj^d cb^t he CQuld 
£t, without pneAtmiflg uo dtmrmm "wby bt wa« 
there. 

To condwdo, Md mind i^ this jfeftiOfli tfeic^ 

is no ftudy., a£ber«hitt of iiioraiity^ which dejferyes 

the sq)plicaCiQn of the kitow.miod fi> imiicii a«; 

Jthac of aatur^ phik)&f^« ^ind 0f the arts .»d 

icienccs whioh ^rve to pcioinaiie it. Th^ wiH *^' 

God, in iht conftttittioii of ow moml fyAm}, as 

the dbjeft tof one ; his iofinkie ^ifikm and 'PQwcr» 

that arc manifefted in the ottiical fyftem </ the 

luniyerfc, Jirc the oigieQ: of the otflwr . /Ooe is the 

«kniDediete concern of aiq^y unan, 9fid lies thejncr- 

€ope 'within the readi of ^very man. The Mb^ 

does fo too, as far as our kmaacdiate wani&s w*- 

<}uire, aad far.«aough M :CKchse^amt and ivieoeriu 

.ttom tif a Supncmeifidttg m^CFeiy atteotivje iEuiskd. 

But farther than this, a knowledge of phyfica-1 

jiamce 'is .not the kniafiediate and necefiary concern 

lof every man ; ^nd t^herefoEp a fuedhei^ enquiry 

into k becomes the labor of a few, tho^ theihuiKs 

.of this encfuiry be to obe advantage of maay. 

.Dtfcoveries of ufe in humarn Jife .hayeifeeen ibrae- 

timescnade; but thdfe fr>uits in igqneral confifl: 

xhicfly in the gratification of * ourkffity. T>heir 

acquifitioa, therefore, is painM : and when a|l 

^hat can 'be gathered are gathered, the crop .wiil 

'te finall. Should the humanlpeGiesexift^ thou- 

fand 
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fftnd generations more^ and the ftudy o£ nature 
be ctrried on through all of them with the fame 
application, a Iktle more particiilar ^knowledge of 
the apparent properties of matter^ and of the 
fenfible principles and law^ of motion might be 
acquired; more phsenomctia might be difcovered, 
and a few more of thofe links, perhaps, which 
coibpofe the great iftimeafurable chain of caules 
and effeifts that defcends from the throne of God^ 
But human fenle, which can alone furxuih the 
materials of this knowledge, continuing the. 
fame, the want of ideas, the want of adequate 
ideas, would make it to the laft impra&icable to 
penetrate into the great fecrets of nature, the 
real efiences of fubftances^ and the primary 
caufes of their a&ion^ their paffion, and ^ 'their 
€f)eradons ; fo that nunkind «^ould oeafe to be^ 
without havmg acquired a complete and rc$l 
knowledge of the woiid they inhat^ificd, and ^ 
the bodies ^ey wore in it. 

S E C T. IV. 

TLTavikg now faid all that occurs to me at 
•*• "*• prefent concerning our complex ideas of 
fubftances, whofe architypes are without us, I 
proceed to take fome further notice, than has been 
yet taken by me, of our other complex ideas and 
notions, which are faid to have their architypes 
within usy-and which may be faid, Lthink, more 
properly, in the fame fcnfe, to be architypes them- 
ielves. Nor is this the fole di&rence by which 

they 
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they are diftinguifhed from the former. Thofe of 
ftibftances are received by the mind in it*s paffive, 
thefe are framed by the mind in it*s aftive ftate. 

They are framed by the mind as the mind has 
need of them, and therefore on nofubjc6ksfomuch 
as on thofe that regard the thoughts,the opinions, 
the affcftions,thepaffions,andthe aftionsofman* 
kind. The architypcs of our ideas of fubftances 
exift whether our minds perceive them or not. 
Thefe being architypes themfeivcs, and having no 
cxiftence out of the mind, have no permanent ex- 
iftehce any where, not even in the mind; for there 
they exift no longer than whilft they are the im- 
mediate objefts of thought. They ceafe to exift, 
when they ceafe to beperceived. But the mind, 
having once made them^can recal them into be- 
ing, and employ them to facilitate the acquifition 
and c6mtnunication of knowledge. It is true in- 
deed, and it has been obfervcd already, that na- 
ture feems to obtrude, or obtrudes even the com- 
plex ideas of modes and relations' upon us, as well 
as thofe of fubftances. But ftill there is a plain 
difference between the two cafes, which muft be 
a little more and more prccifely developed, than 
it has been in the fecond feclion. Both are leflbns, 
but different leflbns of nature. Senfe alone i% 
immediately concerned in one, whether we receive 
by it the firft imprefiions of outward objefts, or 
whether we correft,and determine the ideas thefe 
impreflions have given us. But intcUeft is imme- 
diately and principally concerned in the other. 
Ifitclleft fcrves in* the ufe and application of ideas 

acquired 
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acquired by fenfe, but has no (hare in framing 
them. Intelleft, on the other hand, has always an 
immediatie, and principal fhare, and is ibmetimes 
alone employed, in framing our complex ideas 
and notions of modes and relations. Thus, for in* 
(lance, to mention a fimple as well as a mixed 
mode-, when we obferve certain terminations of 
finite extenfion,or certain proceedings of men to 
men, the leffon of nature does not confift in this, 
that thefe are patterns by which, and according 
to which, the ideas or notions we fpeak of are 
framed, without any fhare taken by the mind 
except that of perception i but it confifts rather in 
giving hints, if I may fay fo, which are vague, 
and neither determined nor cl^ifed like our ideas 
of fubftances; and the mind, taking thefe hints, 
frames, by the exercife of it's difcerning, com- 
pounding, and comparing faculties, thefe ideas or 
notions. The terminations of extenflon, that are 
fcen by us, produce ideas no doubt j but J choofe 
on thb occafion to defign them as hints, becaufe 
they do not fo much give, as fuggeft the ideas 
which the mind frames by confidering thefe ter- 
minations of the extreme parts of extenfion, both 
diftindly and relatively. Confufcd appearances 
of this fort ftrike the fenfes, but the ideas of par- 
ticular figures, as well as the general notion of 
figure, may be framed independently of thefe fen- 
fations by the mind. In like manner, an aftion 
which we fee performed, as in the cafe of killing, 
mentioned above, gives an idea, no doubt; but 
this idea, in the refpeft in whi^h it is confidered 

here. 
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here, is nothing more than ^n hint to the mind, 
that pafles froni a hare perception of the aftion tq 
contemplate all the circumilances of it, and ^U 
the relations both of the ad^ion, and of the aftors, 
and fo frames by refleftion, without the concurr 
rence of fenfation, ideas ^nd notions of another 
Jcind, both particular and general. This is the 
great intelleftual province, wherein our minds 
range with much freedom, and often with exqr-! 
bitant licence, in the purfuit of r? 4I, pr iniaginary 
fcicnce. We add ideas to ideas, and notions to 
notions 5 and by confidcring the habitudes and re- 
lations of all thefcj we acquire at length fuch a 
multitude, as aftoniflies the mind itfelf, and h 
both for number aqd variety inconceivable. 

Wiim we take fwh a general view of hum an 
knowledge, and reprefent to ourfelvcs all the oh-^ 
lefts that our minds purfue, and in the piirfuit 
whereof we pretend not only to reafon .on lefs or 
greater grounds of probability, hut moft couIt- 
monly to demonftrate, we are ^pt to entertain an 
high opinion, and to make es^travagant enco- 
miums of our intelleft. But when we epter into 
$L ferious and impartial detail concerning this 
knowledge, and analyfe carefully what the.greaf 
pretenders to it have given and give us daily for ^ 
knowledge, we ihall be objiged tq cohfefs tha? 
the human intelleft is rather a rank,,than a fertile, 
foil, barren without dqe culture, and apt to fhoot 
up tares and weeds with too much. By fuch 
combination? ofldeasja^ I h^ve beep mentioning, 
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vi^ fhorten and facilitate the operations of our 
ttiindSy as well as the commui^icatioA of our 
thoughts. Our knowledge becomes genera^ and 
our intcUeft feems to be Isd dependent on fenfe. 
FrorA which oUbrvacions, philofbphers have en- 
tet'cained fallfe notions of what they call pure in- 
telkdy and have flattered tbetnfelTes tliat they 
tould extend their knowledge, by the power the 
cnind extrcifes in fhuno^g complex ideas and no-« 
tion6, very far bey omd the narrow hounds to which 
it is limiced by fittifkk idksas^ over which the mind 
h^s tiat the leafttir^inal power, and which tnuft 
iheit^r^, let the mind c^otnpofe, combine, and 
abftfaiSt th^m as k p)eaies (for it cannot make 
any) determme the extent of our complex kfcas 
and >iioiEi^Sk ' 

But* , befides die iMnkattofts Impofed on the 
mind fay the humas^ iCdlDftJtut!dn> there is another 
which we ourielVes muft i<»pofe on *,4f we defire 
to coflibme our ideas and our notions To, as to 
obtainby their means {<^ a;iid ufeful knowledge, 
•icifithemoteneceffiiiry toiitfift^M thk limitation^ 
becaufe /philofopliers bav^e iiot only negle<5lcd it 
too much in praftice, bof endeavoured to efta- 
blilh opinions inconfiftent with it. Obferre the 

chain of thefe opinions. The human mind is g^ 
participation of the divine mind, or an emanation 
from it, or Ibmcthing very analogous to it. The 
cflences of things do not depend on Godj for if 
they did, things might bepoffibleand impoflible 
at the fame time according to ids will ; which im^ 
z plies 
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plies contra4iAion. The divine intelligence is 
the fcene of all things poflible : but, tho' the di* 
vine will be the foQrce of aftuality, it is not lo 
of pofllbility. Poflibilij:y and impoflibility are 
£xed natur^S) independent on God. The know^ 
ledge of things poIIible> independently of their 
exi(bence, is abfolute knowledge. The know- 
ledge of things actual, in confequence of their 
exiftence» is relative knowledge. The human 
mind is capable of both. Philofophers may, 
therefore, contemplate the intelligible natures, the 
fixed and unalterable effences of things, whether 
the will of God determines them, to aftual ex- 
iflence or not. Philofophers may reafon there- 
fore not only from their own fyftem, that of 
a£tuality ; but from God's, that of poilibility. 
Thefe opinions, fome of which are nearly true. 
Others of which are abfolutejy falft, and all of 
which are liable to much abufe, have been ad- 
vanced : and thefe, and others of the fame kind, 
are the neceffary foundations of the rnoft fublime 
xnetaphylips^ Let us defcend from fuqh imagi- 
nary heights s place ourfelvcs on the human le- 
vel, and consider from thence what this part 
of human knowledge is, concerning which we 
are now to fpeak, and from whence, and how i^ 
arifes. 

It has been obfcrved, in fpeaking of that 

J>art of natural philofophy which contemplates 
ubftances, that we muft never lofe fight of ex- 
perience, if we aim at acquiring real knowledge. 

But 
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l^ut we may go further on as good grounds, 
and affirm that the fan^e rule muft be followed 
in that other part of natural philofophy, for 
fuch it is if it be any thing, which contemplates 
mind ; and m all our general, or abftr^dl rea* 
fonings,. about moralj or other matters, I am far 
from faying that we fhould not reafon about* 
things pofTible, as well as things adual, or that 
we fhould exclude every thing hypothetical out 
of our reafonings. I know too well that proba- 
bility is our lot oftener than certainty. But this I 
fay, that we Ihould never reafon about the firft,, 
except under the dircdion of the laft, and much 
lefs in contradidlion to the laft. God's know- 
kdgp precedes all exiftence. AH exiftence pro- 
ceeds from his knowledge and his will. He 
made things aftual becaufe he knew them, 
and why fhould. I ,not fay becaufe he made 
them, pofTible ? But we poor creatures fhould 
not be able to guefs at things poffible, if we did 
not take our rife from things aftuaL * Human 
knowledge is fo entirely and foidly derived froni 
aftual Being, that without aftiial Being we fhould 
pot have even one of thofe fimple ideas, whereof 
^11 the complex ideas and abflraft notions* that 
turn our heads are compofed.* Thefe complex 
ideas and abftraft notions, to be materials of ge- 
neral and real • knowledge, mufl have a confor- 
mity with exiftence. They mufl be true, not in 
an idle metapbyfical fenfe, that they are really 
what they are •, but in this fenfe, that thdy are 
t ue repr^fentations of aftual, or of fuch poffible 
Vol, f. G exiftence. 
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exiflrence, as experience t^ayes us lio tobm to 
dbubt m^y become affcual. 

« 

That this is agreeiable to the common fenfe 
of mankind tindebauched with philbfophy of fu- 
pcrftition, the univcrfalpraftice of mankind may 
fcfve to convince us. The human mind is able 
to frame many comjplex ideas and abftrad na- 
tions, to which no names hav6 been iafligned in 
any language, becaufe they have not btcn brought 
into dfe among any people. Mahy other com- 
plex ideas and abftraft notions have names af- 
ii'ghed to them in one languajge, and are in ufe 
among on6 ptopk, and have no fuch names, nor 
are in any fuch ufe among another. What fhall 
we fay is th6 Veafon of fuch obvious matters of 
faft? The reafoh appears to me to be plainly this. 
Men are determined to frame thefe complex 
ideas, and abftriaf): notions, by the want they have 
of them : and the want they have of them a- 
rifes from hence, that they obferve certain combi- 
nations of beings, of aftions, of modes, and rela- 
tions to cxift, relatively to which they could nei- 
ther think, difcourie, nor adl, all which it is often 
cithertheir inclination, their intereft, or their duty 
to dojunlcfs they applied their minds to the fram- 
ing of fuch ideas and notions. Men form, there- 
fore, no where, complex ideas and notions of com- 
binations of this kind, which they have obferved 
to exift no where, as in the firft cafe. Nor do 
they form them always where fuch combinations 
dp exift i tho* they are not enough obferved to 

have 
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have the want of thefe ideas ^nd notions peF« 
ceived, as in the iecond cafe. Thefe ideas and 
notions are fo neceffary to the improvement of 
knowledge, that as we proceed in acquiring and 
communicating it by the eihployment of fomc> 
fo the knowledge we acquire nrakes it neceflary 
in every ftep we advance, to frame and to cm- • 
ploy more, that we may proceed further. 

It is reaibnable to beltefe that the fii4l dt 
men had framed no ideas, or notions of jeak>ufy» 
envy, anger, malice, treachery, and murder, in pft» 
radife, nor perhaps out of it, before Caint flew 
Abel. Then, no doubt, he i&anMd all thefe, and 
thofe of aflaffination and feitriclde b^des, sxid 
ulverrced words to fignify them, as he had invenced 
names for aU the beads of the field, and fowto of 
the air, when they pafied in review before him# . 
Since the days of Adam, and his unhappy fall, 
as the number, and the iniqiiity of his pofterity^ 
increased, fo has their experience : and therefore 
legtAators, and the founders of coramonwealtlttt. 
and aU thofe who have civilized and infirufted 
mankind, have been careful to obferve the be^ 
baviour, and the dealings of men with one ano* 
ther in the fan)e, and in different ibcieties. Thef 
have remarked the circumftances, andtheconfc- 
quences of every aAion relatively to the happi* 
nefs and unhappinefs of mankind* Thofe of one 
fort have been termed virtues, thofe of the other^ 
vices : and as thefe yirtue§ and vices have arifen, 
and have offered th^mfelves to obfervation^ the 

G 2 fame 
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fame perfons^ political and moral philofophers, 
ha.ve proqecded in determining complex. ideas or 
notions, of them, and in marking the fevcral 
combinations bydiftinft names, in order to pro- 
mote the pradtice of virtue, and to reftrain vice, 
by improving the natural fanftions of rewards 
and^puni&ments. . . 

Thus then the principles of the law of nature, 
and of civil jurifprudence have been collected a 
ppftcriori, by experience and obfervation: and 
the fame method Ihpuld be taken in every part 
of philofophy, tho' I have infifted particularly on 
this alone. W? ft^yld not fuffer, much Icfs encou- 
ri^t imagination to rove in (he fearch of truth. 
T.Q.know things as they are, is to know truth. To 
kno^V th^m as they may be, is to guefs at truth. 
Judgment and obrerv^tion guide p one, imagi- 
i\atiQn and Ipeculatioq to the other. To know 
them as thty are, the mind mu(t,be conftantly 
intent to frames it's ideas and notions after that 
great original, nature; for tho' thefe ideas and 
notions are properly and ufefgily framed by the 
mind, th^t they may ferve as ^chitypes by which 
we reafon, apd according to which we judge, 

yet muft alP the parts of them be taken from na- 
U)rc,and no ptherwife put together than nature 
warrants. As \yell may the painter copy the 
features of a f^ce pnwhich he never looks, by 
pure guefs,; as the philofppher fr^me his ideas 
^nd notions of .nature, phyiical and moral, by 
pyre irj;elieft. One may draw a metaphyfical 
c t man. 
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mani and the. other invent a metaphyfical hypo- 
diefis* But the features of the pifture, and the 
ideas and notions . of the fyftcm being taken. from 
imaginary, not real exiftcnce, the pifture will ho 
thepifture of no body, and the fyilem the fyf- 
tcm of nothing; Nay, there is (till a wocfe con- 
fequcncc that follows often, becaufe it is ^Irrtoft 
unavoidable. Imagination fubmitted p judgment 
will never go beyond kno\y ledge founded on ex-. 
perienccj.or high probability immediately .dedu- 
able from irv But when imaginations naturally* 
warm, and excited by a ftrong defire of bsrng 
diftinguiihed, break. loQlie from this control, tho'? 
the poffible man, and thepoflible fyftmi may be^ 
fo compofed as ta contain nothing abfolutely im-. 
poffible, yet they may contain fometbing nioin-t 
ilrous, like thofe productions wherein nature de- 
viates from her regular: courfe. Whenever this 
happens, and it has often happened in philofo- 
phy, it muft not be deemed a jot lefs abfurd, to 
take thefe ideas and notions for real architypes,; 

or thefyftem they compofe for a fyftemof real 
knowledge, than it would be to takefuch mon- 
ttfous produdions for the architypes of any 
fpccies. - » 

. T-His proceeding is the h^fc dangicrow; be- 
caufe. we may accuftom our minds to contem- 
plate chimeras till they grow familiar to us, and: 
pafs for realities. After which we (ball not. fail to 
reafon from them, and to control even what is, 
by what imagination has told us may be. < Tho 
' G 3 very 
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very reuerfe (hould be our praftice. All that we 
imagine may be^ fiiould be compared over and 
over with the thing; that are : and till fuch a 
compariibn and analyfe has been well and fuffi- 
ciently made, all argumentation is impertinent. 
We can frame ideas of a centaur, or an hippo- 
gryph« No contradi&ion is implied by ranking 
them among poflible beings. Wecan Ihew where* 
Hi thefe complex ideas agree and difagree. We 
can reaibn, frame proportions, affirm, and deny 
concerning them : but yet every man who is not 
out of his fenfes will confefs, I fuppoTe, that 
thefe ideas are phantaftical, and that it is therefore 
abfurd to reafon about them. They are phanta-* 
ftical, becaufe their fuppofed architypes do not 
ezift. The reaibntng about them is abfuid^ be* 
caufe it is abfurd to reafon about fubttances that 
are not adual, tho* they may be poffible. 

But I aflc, is it a jot lefs abfurd to frame ideas, 
and notions, of mixed modes and relations any 
othtrwife, than experience fliews us that nature 
warrants to do. Mr. Locke has obferved truly, 
that *^ mixed modes are made for the moft 
part out of thefimple ideas of thinking, and 
motion, wherein all aftion is comprehended ; 
*' and out of that of power, from whence we 
** conceive all aftion to proceed.** Now if this 
be foy is it not evident that mixed modes, how 
much foever mixed, are refolvable^ and ihould 
be analyfed into ideas lefs complex, and thefe ul- 
timately into funple ideas ? Is it not evident, 
a thai 
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that whether we cpnfider inteUe£^Qal,or corporeal 
agency, whether we frame m>xed tfto^ts of 
powers^as modifications of thought and inotion, 
or whether we confider them on}y, for want of 
being able to do more, in the anions they pro- 
duce; is it not evident that we muft have recourfe 
on all thefe occafions to exiftence, exiilence of 
powers, and adions, or of adions at lead ? 

The example of power and ^<5lion, which I 
employ in fpeakii)g of mixed iifodi^rs, is equally 
^ applicable to the cafe of relations, aniong which 
that of caufe and efFcd is one of the mod: confidtr- 
sJbity as it is die relation, concernii^g which the 
mind of man is the mpfl curious to acquire 
knowledge. All our ideas of relation are framed 
by the cpmparifon th^e piiind makes of one idea 
with another : as thefe ideas therefore are phan-* 
taftical, or rea), fo our ideas of their relations, 
how juftly ibever the mind makes the compari* 
fon, are in efied phantaflical, or real too. The 
comparifon therefore muft be not only that d£ 
id^^as witb ideas, but that of ideas with the ob- 
jects of them, with things. This rccpurfe tp ex- 
iftence is fo uruly the only fure f ule, by which we 
can frame our ideas in fuch a manner as to make 
them proper n^aterials of real hum^n knowledge 
at leaft, that it is, I fuppde, a miftake moft 
commoBly« when wc arp thought to fr^wpc phan- 
taftic^ ideas of relation^ by a wrong compari- 
fon of real idejw. I fuppofc we Ml find pfl foch 
gccafionsj if wc obferve clofcly, th^ the phan- 
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taftical idea of relation does not arife fo much 
from a wrong comparifon of reial ideas which the 
mind contemplates, as from a voluntary or in- 
voluntary corruption of the reality of thefe fup- 
pofed real ideas. 

* 

I SAY voluntary, or involuntary, becaufe phi- 
lofophcrs are apt to make complex ideas and 
notions of all kinds, not only wantonly but un- 
fairly* Thefe ideas and notions fhould be com- 
poied in order to affift the mind in forming opi-' 
nions, or acquiring knowledge. But it is ob- 
vious to obfervation, that men begin very often 
by forming ftrange opinions, or by taking them 
on truft; and afterwards put together inconfift- 
cnt, and inadequate ideas, which they fuppofe to 
be both confiftent, and adequate, in order to frame 
fuch ideas of mixed modes and rtlations, as may 
help them to impofe,or defend their opinions with 
fome appearance of plaufibility. The mind wan- 
ders eafily ; and is cafily, more eafily lead intaer* 
ror about modes and relations, than about fub- 
ftances ; and error about the former may be 
Concealed better, and defended more plaufibly, 
by metaphyfical chicane, than about the latter. 
Let us keep our minds, therefore, conftantly in- 
tent on thofe criterions which our phyfical and 
moral fyftenis hold out to us : and if .by fur- 
prife, inadvertency^ or prepoffeflion^ we hav© 
been led too far from them, let us return to them 
as to the oracles of truth. For want of doing 
one or the other, into what extravagant opinions, 
- ' - • ' under 
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under the fpecious names of metaphyfical, or 
theological fcience, have not men been carried ? 
You give ijs philofophy in a poetical drcfs. You 
adorn^ but do not difguife, and much lefs corrupt 
the truth. There arc who have given us mere 
poetry in a philofophical drefs : and, I think, you 
muft admit that'PLATO, Malbranche, and a 
good friend of ours, to inilance in none of inferior 
note, are as truly poets, as Homer and you. In 
a word,: the boalted power of framing complex 
ide^s, and abftraA notions, will be found, as it is 
exercifed, to be fo far from /hewing the greai: 
force and extent of human incelleft, and froip 
railing man up to divinity, that it will fhew, on 
the contrary, how weak and how confined this 
Intelled is, and fink hin> down, if you will allow 
me fuch an exprefilon, into that animality above 
which he afieAs fo vainly to rife. 

This now, whereof we have taken fome view 
in feveral of .it'3 branches, is that noble fund of 
ideas from whence ^11 our intelleftual riches arc 
derived. The mind of man does often what 
princes, and ftates.have done. It gives a currency 
to brafs and copper, coined in the feveral philofo- 
phical and theological mints, and raifes the value 
of gold and filver above that of their true ftand- 
ard. But the fuccefs of this expedient is much 
alike in both cafes. In different feAs-, as in dif^ 
ferefit ftates, the impo;Gtion pafles ; but none arc 
the richer for it. 

One 
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One great advantage that has beca reaped fince 
the refurreftion of letters, and fince the improve- 
ments of modern philofophy in the ftudy of na* 
ture inteHedbial and corporeal, has been this, that 
men have difcerned their ignorance better than 
they did in the days of ignorance, and that they 
have difcovered more and more of it, as they have 
advanced in knowledge. A great part of this 
difcovery is that of the limitation, as well as im^ 
perfedion/ of our fimple and complex ideas and 
notions. Limited and imperfeft they sire, no 
tioubt ; and yet it would be well for us if they 
had no other defeft. Another, and, on many oc- 

tafions, a greater, belongs to them; for, even in 
the narrow compals to which they extend, they 
are apt to fluAuate and vary : fo that, befides the 
difficulty of determining them well, there is that 
of prefervmg the determination of them AeadUy 
in our minds. He who _is attentive to do fo> 
muft acknowledge the difficulty he finds of this 
ibrt, even in his private meditations. But the 
difficulty incrcafes vaftly when he is to commu* 
nieate thefe ideas and notions in difcourfe or 
writing, and above all if he is obliged to enter 
the lifl:$ of difputation. 

Our complex ideas being aflemblages of fin^e 
ideas, that have often no other connefttcm except 
that which the mind gives them, we might be 
eafily kd to conceive the difficulty of this talk by 
a bare refiedtion on the weaknefs of memory, and, 
if I may fay fo, on the fccming caprice of this fa- 
culty^ 
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collet before ve were made fenfible of it by re* 
pea^ eaip^ences. The ideas that are lodged 
there hegm, to fade almoft as foon as they ai:« 
&a.med. They arc cofltinually flipping from us^ 
or (hifting their forms ; and if the bbjcds that 
excited fome did not often renew them, and if we 
had not a power to rccal others before they arc 
gone too far out of the mind, we ihoukl lofe our 
fimple^and much moreour complex ideas, and all 
our notions would become confufed and obfcuie. 
The mind would be little more than a channel^ 
ihromgh which ideas and nodons glided from 
entity into nonentity. But our cafe is not fo bad. 
They arc often renewed, and we can recal them 
as often as we pleafe. There is, however^ a dif- 
ference between the renewing of them, and the 
recalling of them. When ideas are renewed by 
the fame objefts that excited them firft in the 
mind, they arc renewed fuch as they were. The 
light and heat of the fun will caufe the fame fen- 
fetiona* and ftrongcr perhaps of the fame kind, 
in the man who has not feen one nor felt the 
other in many years, than they caufcd in him for- 
merly. Juft fo any operation, or afieftion of the 
mind, which has been long unperceived, will ap-* 
pear the Came it ufed to appear to our inward fenfc, 
when ic is percpivcd anew by reflection. But when 
we arc forced to recal our complex ideas, the cafe 
is not the fame, at Icaft when they are fuch as 
are not in common ufe, Thofe of mixed modci 
And relations, for inftance, that phiiofophers 
*)m«imcs employ, and to which the mind fcarce 

ever 
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ever adverts on other occafions, rtiiay well receive* 
fome alteration even when they are recalled vcA- 
dily, tho' this alteration is the lefs' perceptible,* 
perhaps, on account of that very readinefs with 
which they are recalled. But when they are te-' 
called withdifflculty, and dragged back (lowly, as» 
it were, and by pieces and parcels into the mind, 
it is no wonder if they receive much greater jalte* 
ration.They are then in fome fort recompounded : 
and tho' this may be for the better, as well as for 
the worfe, yet ftlU they vary ; and every variation 
of them begets fome uncertainty* and confufion 
in our reafoning. Thus it mull be whfert, belide^ 
ov^r fimple ideas, fuch numberlefs coUeAions of 
fimple and complex ideas, and fuch- numberlefs 
combinations of .all thefc irtto notions, arc to be- 
held together, and to be preferved in their order- 
by fo weak a mental faculty, as that of retention* 

■ . . .- - • 

Names indeed are given to fignify all our ideas 
and all our notions to ourfelv^s and to others, and 
to help the memory in meditation as well as in 
difcourfe. : When they are affigned to complex 
ideas, they are meant as knots, according to the 
very proper, image Mr. Locke gives of them, toi 
tie each fpecific bundle of ideas together : and in 
thefe refpeds they are not only ufeful, but ne- 
ceffary. It happens, however, that names, far 
from having thefe efFefts, have fuch very often as 
are quite contrary to thefe. Whilft we retain the 
names of complex ideas and nbtions, we ima^ne 
that we retain the ideas and notions; but the ideas 

and 
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and notions ihift and vary, whilii the names re- 
main the fame. The fcene of the mind, like a 
moving pidturc, muft be governed with attention, 
that it may bring into our view the images we 
want, and as we want them. Otherwife ideas that 
are -foreign to our a£tual train of thinking will 
frequently ru(h into our thoughts, and become 
' pbjefts of them whether we will or no. But there 
is another and a greater mifchief, which will flow 
from this conftitution of the mind unlefs the ut- 
moft attention be employed, and often when it is. 
The former is a fort of violence, which cannot be 
offered unperceived, and may be therefore refifted. 
This that I amgoing to mention fteals fg filently 
Upon us, that we do not perceive ip very often 
evert when it has worked it's effeft. When we . 
recal our ideas and notions, whether this be done ' 
with eafe or difficulty, we review them in fome 
fort : and if they are more liable to have been al- 
tered^ we have a better chance for perceiving any 
alteration that may have been made in the deter- 
mination of thehi. . But when the ideas and riC- 
tjions we want, prefent themfelves, as it were of 
themfelves, to the mind, under their ufual names' 
and appearances, we are apt to employ them 
without examination, and perhaps we advert very 
often to nothing more than the word by which 
we are ufed to fignify them. In this manner our 
ideas and notions become unfteady imperceptibly : 
and I would not anfwer that fomething may not 
happen to me of this kind, even in waiting this 
elTay, tho* I am on my guard againft it. How 

much 
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iTuich more muft it happen tx> thofe who ave not 
thus on their guard i 

Every naan imagiiies that his ideas afid Aotiofii 
are Ms own in every fenfe» but every man almoft 
deceives bimfelf in this cafe. When we learn the 
names of compter ideas and notions, we flMuld 
accttftomthe mind todecompoimd ihem, as I be- 
lieve it has been obferved already, <^ ^^^ m^ 
verify thefir, and fo make them our own, as well 
as learn to coitipound ochers* But very few are 
at tlus trouble; and the general turn of education 
is contriived to keep men from taking it Bred 
to thinks as weH! as ipesk by sote, diey furniih 
their minds, as they f ucniih their hou&s or clothe 
their bodies^ with the fancies of other men^ and 
according to thennode of the age and ooimtry. 
Tl^ pick up their ideas and nodons in common 
converfation^ <h* in their ichools. The firft are al- 
ways fuperficial, and both are commonly faUe. 
Thefe are defe&s in the firft determination of 
our ideas and notions: and if we join to the£b the 
obftinacy and negligence that become habitual in 
moft men, we fball find m> realbn to be furprifed 
that abfurd opinions are tenacioufly embraced, 
and wildly and inconfiftently defended * Uni- 
formity of ideas in error would have, at leaft, this 
advantage : error would be more eafily dete^ed 
and more eifedually exploded* 

Bpx fuppofing the contrary of all this, fup^ 
pofing our ideas and notions to have been deterr 

mined 
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mined truly, and preferved fteadily, we muft not 
flatter ourfelves that we are quite fecure agamft 
the evil confequencc that is oUer v«d in this place 
to flow from the iaapnk^i conftitutioa of the hur 
man mind^ The vtrf temper (^ die mind, a litde 
too much femiflhe6^ or a little to0 much ag^ 
utkcto^ aficdiens that 9^ grown up^. or paflloas 
t^aft iare infl^med^ ma^ occafion fome alteratioii 
in out* ideas and iiotioci^ in the very moiiienc that 
we etnploy them. If it be fmaU^ it will be un«» 
perceived by vis. If it be gf eat, the aSedtion or 
paiffioA that cav^ed it will eaccufe it, perhaps JMilify 
it to us. But however fmall and almoft imper^ 
ceptible^ even to a cool mind that b on it's guard 
againftit^s own weakness, fuch alteratioios may be» 
each in itfelf *, yet, belides that each of them may 
produce others, each of them, tho* fmall in the 
icfeaor notion, may become of great confequencc 
in the cooffe ef that reaftmifig, wherein this idea 
or nodon is frequently employed, or which t:ui:ii$ 
peiiiaps upon it. A few idea$, or parts of ideas^ 
that flip out of the bundle of covetou&efs, make 
it the bundle of frugality : and a few, added to 
that of frugality, make it the bundk of coioet- 
ou&efs. 

Thus k hap$>ens when we difcdpTrfe with our* 
felves. But when we diicourie with others, the 
difficulty doubles ^ for befides that of maintaining 
a fteady determination of^our own ideas and no* 
tions, we have the additional difficulty very often 
of communicating, and always c^ma^aining the 

fame 
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fame fteady determination in thofe of another. 
This is our cafe ; thkt of every one in his turn, 
not only when mixed modes and relations, but in 
ibme degree even when fubftances, are our ob- 
jects : and I perfuade myfelf that you have been 
more than once ready to laCigh or cry, in the 
midft of feveral rational creatures, who talked of 
things quite different, called them by the fame 
names, and imagined that they talked.of the fame 
things. The choirs of birds who whiftle and fing, 
or fcream at one another, or the herds of beafts 
who bleat and lowe, or chatter and roar at one 
another, have jufl: as much meaning, and com-* 
fnunicate it juft as well. At lead I prefume fo, 
for 1 can affirm of no ijpecies but my own. All 
of them feem to have ideas, and thefefeem often 
to be better determined in the birds and beafts, 
than in men. All oCthem feem to have, in thefe 
loud converfations, Ibme general meaning. But 
none of them feem to have that precifion, order, 
and connection of ideas and notions, which can 
alone make up rational difcourfe, 

• Such is the common converfation, fuch the or- 
dinary correfpondence of men with one another. 
Such too, for the moft part, are all the public 
difcourfes thai are held, and the folemn harangues 
of the pulpit. But the matter grows ftill worfe 
when any cbntroverfy is concerned, Tho* truth 
be one, and every neceffary truth be obvious 
enough, yet that there muft be various opinions 
about it among creatures conftituted as we are, 
2 is. 
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is as certain as that there are fuch opinions. 
Truth however isr fclddm the 6bjed:^ as reaibn is 
feldom the guidfe; but every man's pride, and 
^very man's interefl; requires that both (hould be 
thought to be on his fide. From hence all thofe 
difputeS) both public and private, which render 
/thc-ftate of fociety a ftateof warfare, the warfare 
of tongues^ pens, and fwords. In that of the two 
firft, with which alone we have to do here, dU^ 
putes become contefts for fuperiority between man 
and man, and party and pafty *, inftead of being 
what they fhould be, companions of opinions, df 
fads, and reafons : by which means each fide goes 
off with triumph, and every difpute is a drawn 
battle. This is the ordinary- courfe of contro- 

• verfy, not among the vulgar alone, but among 
fage philofophcrs and pious divines, whofe con- 
duft is not more edifying than that of the vulgar. 
Will it be pretended that the fchools of religion 
and learning have, in this relpeft, any advantage 
over other public affemblies, over coffee-hbufes 
and taverns ? If it is, we may fafely deny it ; be- 
caufe we can eafily prove the contrary. In vain 

' Will it be urged, that men who have much learn- 
ing, and who are accuftomed to inveftigate, and 
' to fix the moft abftrufe and momentous truths, 

• muft of courfe, and even without fuperior parts, 
be better abie nicely to difcern, to determine, and 
to ifompare and to conne 6b ideas and notions, than 
thofe who neither poflefs the fame learning and 
the lame habits, nor have the fame artofreafoning. 
This may be in fome refpedts true, but upon the 

Vol. I. H whole 



vfht^lt it i^mt ib : -and apkin man would ovcit? 
;>rhelin thefcMair.who fhoUld hold this Ut^^y 
4:(y;ihewbg, in mumerous inftanc^$^ the weakitdfe 
^fthe homim iSHil^^ thkt of'this v^ijy icholaripec- 
•haps *m ibrne;; the tiarrpw confioesy ;and in thcffi 
•the:iAitebili(7y<>f. our ideas and notions, thei)}^- 
fptfrtinence of l^gic, the futility (^ ^ti^tiy&^y 
f the -blasphemy -of divinity, and the fraud of 4if* 
.pfltatioil. : , 

A. 

TiY£ beft, and even ftich as paTs for the fiirt^ 

. controverfial writers, improve by aftihce the fM* 

-turalinfirmi^ ^the:human miad/aiKl do on-pur- 

«j>ofewhat is here lamented as an evil not aW^& 

. to be avoided. They confound ideas, and*pqr- 

plex the fignificatibns of their figns fo as ni^y 

&rve beil the intention, not of difcovenng truth, 

but pf having the laft word in the difpute. ^iui 

.pfaftice is fo common^ and efpecially wherefavo-' 

. rite interefts, and on their account favorite tenets^ 

are concerned, that I think no writiiigs of this £;>rc 

tan be produced, wherein it is not eniployed, more 

or lefs, on both fides. How indeed Ihould it be 

otherwife, when (kill in difputation is efteenied-a 

. great part of learning, and the mod; fcandalous 

frauds are applauded under the name of fubtiUy ^ 

Whatever excites men to it, whether pride, or 

felf-interei^, or habitual and inveterate pvepof- 

feflion and bigotry, by which they are induced 

to think that the wofft means may be employed 

. to ierve the beftcdufe, which is always the cauie 

they have enibraced, it is fraud ftiU. It is piouji 

frauds 



dQniftdl^ if.jfou pfeaf^ : IiWq|uiM«adicr call it ^tMh 
di«^{»li;Jttut thed^fixu-^ebolhillsch^ and 

dftia^ tthe word ^pfropftstod to ic, :4lMtiie>inay 
iktvc aa^ purpofe,isiasacmiit A 4hf^4i5<fl|^fiutit 
eiflho ioctrprctxd the :iaine patiEage of ferifrtui^ i{i 
«dt&Dcht£aRfesj accaodii^ito4Aie<tiSbremop«iiofii8 
IbW ortiK)dQX)r.requlre4 iikiix) opptffe. 'We kuty^ 
itatnciic }|he kspecfofiikDitt^tf'cbe iiumai) tniiid, ^ 
ioaajr iibmetbofit wiioiila not give their attimtioti 
<n)fibaQq)>alld^t0Ip^e&bv9e their ideas and a^^vm^ 
.vrilfaiaUalhfreKaftndsneoedfoyco make tfaem tna- 
driiab ofimoidcdge, aot^ff «i)ror. But^we kaiw 
Ji^ight » fibottm^,t£ thode whp do (heir utmoft ^ 
41Ddfir;|bhir difoivety of truth imfrafticabk, to 
tptfflJif^iM^^Qatic^ and to p^vert^he-ufe^nd 
tdfifig^ iif langgage. I pr4£^ ^nprance to fMh 
ilMrauagi :&W3ift^ iiag^t^e to luck philofophy, 
'Mi tbaili^iates of a ckib wheeze k does not pre- 
mA^<tQitho£t of JdD aoademy or vmverfity wh^^ 

* 

It is, in truth, in thofe places, and WheFev^r 

methaphyfics and theology have been made fci- 

^!niflC6,:thtt the arts of^CQnts'overfial l^erdemain 

,ace pra&iied with ^moft lieeoce, dextei^ty, and 

^iuccefs. Ideas of corporeal Aibftance are not fo 

iiable^to vary, nor fo expofcd to perplexity and 

^^onf^fion by 'the abufe of words, as t^e ideas( that 

weha«^, or rachbrthat we fuppofe we have, of 

ffaif&ing fttbftance* Every complex idea of any 

<»rporeal fubftance is not the fameprecife cot- 

. deOioo of fimple ideas in every mind/ But the 

H 2 molt 
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too/k feAfible of it's qualities, thofc that aic the 
maO: obvious to us according to the bufinefs we 
have with k, fuch as marii: moft, and diftinguifli 
enough, are put together, in :e very mind^ The 
peafant has not the fame idea of gold as the imner, 
ikor the miner as the chemiftv This wHl ise&id, 
tnd it will ht^&> far true, that the chemift will 
have itiqre ideas of qualities co-exiiling in this 
ixnetal than the miner, and the miner more than 
.the p^afant« But the: colle&iqn of fimpk ideas 
4n theonind of him whahasfeweft will be.aniple, 
and diftintft enough to fix the fort there, and to 
.anfwer allhiis purpofes: ^nd^ as. long asniMftie 
.maintain^s thefe colledions of fenfibk qualities, 
the ideas of them can.be neither confounded, nor 
loft. As long as gold, and kon^ and men, and 
horfes are in the world, their complex ideas will 
exi(^ in human minds invariably : andtho* they 
-may be nK)re complex in^fome than in others, 
yet the additional ideas that increafe, will not 
alter the coUeftion /enough to beg^t any material 
ambiguity. 

The cafe is widely diflferent when thinking 
fubftance becomes theobje6tofourcontemplarion, 
when philofophers pretend, by a fuppofed fcience, 
not only to fpiritualife matter in fome fort, if 
you will allow me to ej^prefs myfelf fo, and to 
confider forms abftrafted from all matter, incor- 
poreal efTences^d intelligible natures ; but to rea^ 
fon and dogmatife about immaterial fpirits, and 
to inake fouls, for inftance, as many as they want. 

fouls 
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Ibuls for the world, for men, for all other animals^ 
and for vegdables ; fouls rational and irrational, 
fouls immaterial, and fouls of fo fine a texture, 
that they approach immateriality,* tho' they arc 
material. All fuch ideas and notions, and all fuch 
as are framedcpncerning them, are ill deterniineds 
and confequently ill preferved. Uncertain in their 
origin, they muft needs be unfteady in their pro- 
grefs, and in the ufethatphilofophers and divines* 
make of them. Our ideas of corporeal fubftances 
arc, no doubt, inadequate andfupefficial, and fuch 
as cannot reach the eflence of any one particular 
fubftance^ but they reach far enough for our ufe : ' 
and as far as this ufe is concerned, nay even a 
little further, the fyftem of corporeal fubftances 
lies open to us. They are criterions in our power; 
and according to them we verify, correct, and 
maintain by obfervation and experience, as we ac- 
quire, the precife determinations of our ideas of 
them. But when we proceed from phyfics to that 
which is called metaphyfics,and pretend to know- 
ledge of general natures and immaterial beings, 
what do we lefe than pretend to general know* 
ledge, where we are not capable of having even 
particular knowledge, properly fo called? and to 
particular knowledge, where we have no criterion 
fufficient to verify, correA, and maintain all the 
ideas and notions that we put together in order 
to compofe fomething thatpafles for it ? The fole 
criterion we have of immaterial fpirit is our own 
fpirit. The idea we have of thought by refleftion, 
is ascle^rasthat weiutve of extenfion by fenfation. 

H 3 The 
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The ideoswd have of fome few modes of thicrking 
art as clear, is thofe we have of numberlei9 modes 
of ext^fion. So far then we have a 'criterion, by 
which to judge of the immaterial fpirits wfe are* 
pleafedto create. I call them the Creatures of mc* 
taphyfics and theok^; becaufe in truths con?» 
fidered as^ diftinft fubftances, they are fucb. All 
fpirits are hypothetical, except the infinitie fpirit, 
the father of fpirits, the Supreme B^ing* BiH how 
confined is this criterion, that extends no wider^ 
nor rifes any higher, than the narrow confines, 
wherein we have perceptions erf the oper^ions <^ 
our own minds ? They afibrd much room for imar 
^nation, and few means of knowledge. Oyr id«a$ 
of knowledge and power for inftance, fhaf arife 
from the perceptions we have of o\ir own fpimis, 
are applicable to them, and triable by them^ But: 
as^bon as nadaf^yfiiciaAs ai)4 divin^^ pt^fumc 
tt> apply them improperly, to reiafofi^ comxrmngt 
the knowledge of the Supreme Seii^ on fhofe of 
the foft fort, which have in this^plicaiion no 
criterion*, and to reafoft concerniiig the liberty of 
ma» oft thofe of the fecond fort, wic{«)ut a dtle 
regard t^whaf we experieni^e in ourfclvcs, which 
is their true criterion J, bow v^gUe^ acd fabw un** 
fteady do aU thefeideasyandthefe dotioo^ wfeiraawr 
by them, become ? Of haw much ift€oberc»t dii; 
courfe,^ of how naany repugpant opinion^ ha^nm 
this abfurd nM^acr of prfiilofophifuig beenpro^ 
duftive^ In-a wDrdj andio-cclteciudd this f^bjedb; 
here at fcaft, all our metaphyfical and theologicat 
ideas and notions are v^gne a*d uul^ady^ as ^U 

as 
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^, plumtstflK^ hit the ivq^ part;, for W:aat a€ 
crttfiriop; hy;<«iduch k U in oueppwoicp trj^. thcoi 
ta i^e %ik9^% aboac which we employ. tJietp, oir 
&r waoj; oi ccying them^h^ the cdterions by; 

tKbt&b ii; u w 9W ppw«r (9: try ckoi.. 

To^sx ip<:sOQve<iie»^:;M ibe Iqt^s Qf trut& may 
fftfily aM9i4. W^ ^fCM9^ m pWgation tQ be 
ia$tdpb}^^ciAO$. or 4ixin^> S^it t;here is another 
sAciMiareoieacy^ ooi fo eaiy, ta be av.c)dcled on {ub» 
joSscQore imppmnc^ beg^pff mpi^r^^thaothofip 

T|xe ipcRfivpnigiify J Rip?q lio feeal^ 9f hprp, an4 
bjiY^ referff4 tQ 5»lrea4y, confiftf jp the ^iigcHlty 
<^ pri^fervuig i|:€^iiy foRe of our i4eas ^ noi* 
ff W* ^bei^ they ^e veli dpterfnjoe^, rjgfifly takea 
pW thp fjfV^?;e pf things, *pdmpd ^nd apprp^ed 
l^F ^heir B^^^W <iWe|iwos« Ivf s«;Ijemat}cal, ;»§ w|?U 
a§ i?)pr*J f}^«« W4 'WfJPP?, «:e msd? by the mia4 : 
and tho' fuggeftcd t(> ip tjy fefifiMe ojDie<as^ y^y: 
both arc properly creatures of the mind, and there 
;hcy f/em;ff A tQ be wpioye4 *s architypcs. f hus 
fiw hojth ajre in th(e f^me c^e. But the difference 
^b^t' io\\Qyfi is. j^e^t in ijifelf, ^d in'it'& confc- 
quenqe$. Th|? n^;|th/ci^4ticiap c^p icall his fen&s 
in at cv^ry iijifta/it no gji^ N? W^^i^^ » W,4 .by 
ipalij[i3i|5 Ij^s j^d.^ l?ecppos obj^A^ of hi? f^t, 4s 
he does whe^i ^ draws diagramis th;jt are c.Qpi?s 
of th^n on paper, he nojt only purfues fteadily^ 
but is able to comqiunicate to others, d^monftra- 
tions which he could neither purfue, nor retain 
by the ftre^gth of his mental faculties alone, nor 

H 4 explain 
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explain to others by the help of words. Words 
are figns, not copies of ideas. An idea, a moral 
idea, for inftance, may be effentially changed, and 
the fign that ftood for it before may itand for ic 
afterwards, without caufing always an immediate 
perception in the mind of this change. But 
whenever the lead change is made in any idea of 
which we have before our eyes an outward vifible 
copy, that change is perceived inftantly ; and the 
determination of ideas, which the mind is unable 
to maintain, is thus maintained by one of our 
fenfes. Moral ideas and notions, therefor^, of 
which no fuch copies can be made, which are 
held together in the mind with the names affigned 
to them by nothing but the retentive power of the 
mind, and which can be fignificd by nothing but 
founds that bear no refemblance to them, niuft 
fluftuate and vary, beget all the confufion, 
fpread all the obfcurlty, and give occafion to al} 
the fraud I have mentioned. ' 

Definitions, it has been faid, Will prevent, 
or remedy this evil j and morality may be placed, 
by the help of them," among the fciences capable 
** of demonftration.'' That the firft and great 
principles of natural religion may be demon- 
ftrated, and that ingenuous minds may be train* 
ed to make a juft application of them in fome 
particular cafes, I acknowledge. But that the 
precifc meaning of moral words can be fo fixed 
and maintained, that the congruity or incongruity 
of the ideas and notions they ftand for ihall be 

always 
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alWays difcerned clearly and unifortply, I da not 
believe. Definitions^ therefore, conliftingof word% 
they <:annot ^nfwer Mr. Locke's purpofe, as it 
would not be. hard to.fhew in the yery inftaacct 
he brings. Intelleft, the artificer, works laniely 
without his proper inftrument, ienfe; which. 19 
the cafe when he works on moral ideas. When- 
:ever he can employ this inftrument, and as far 
as it can ferve him, which is th^ Cafe when hc 
works on mathematical ideas, he works fecurely. 
I iapprehend, therefore, that to cxpeft a new me- 
thod fliould be ever found, of preferving as ftea^ 
dily and invariably our moral ideas and notions^ 
as we preferve thofe that are mathematical, is 
not very different from expecting that a method 
ihould be found, fome time or other, of render^ 
ing things, that are not objefts of fight by na- 
ture, vifible by art. Ideas and notions of vir- 
tue and vice, very clearly defined, have beca 
often confounded by fchoolfnen smd cafuifts, in 
the mofi: flagrant cafes. They are fo ftill bjr 
them and others in molt difcourfes^ and in aU 
di(pui^s about political or moral affairs. But 
-no mathematician ever confounded the idea of 
any triangle with that of a ftjuaj-e, nor that of a 
fquare with that of a circle. 

SECT. V. 

• T HAVE dwelled the longer on complex ideas and 

notions, becaufe tho' fimple ideas are truly th^ 

f^ principles of all our knowledge^ yet the com* 

plex 
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jdcDc idea$ ihikk wfaicb thtsfan compouDckd tqi 
faaur&y av»d du^ oofeptcK ideas apd. iMitioM iMa 
whkh wc GpBipauod tiiMBi bji! tfae ofjorattQiu 
«^aiif mipd% ate th^moie waidf aod iauBO* 
^iattprbcqplefQo.irkicli^ise oodsftMwr t^^ftjfilBlUh 
general kiiowlodgpL W& could iMs^ttah \t WW 
in ibeh dcgieca as areiVK^yirt^fthl^ieiaMf w<uits» 
md ta the dsfign of iqiiytsp wi(ii»m ui mkx^t 
us what we are^ in placing u^ vRfaiewwr aic^ and 
ia gbring ua thef^ukiet w^ Imy^ m(^l %\m 
cffiitafiiGew If dim thf& idca$ anci ootlms are 
£> liimtfd^ a» I hit^ d«^rit»^ ^9m^: ky n^iwfw 

and if we nmft f>lim limic fhff^ ftitt mire by 
judgnwnc tkat tbey m^j ^ ftiU pwtrii fwf ly p»^ 
duftivt of n»l knowledge -» if wii^ift ltu3 ^KK 
•too ibcy are ib liable m be inapcuraiely framed 
«nft«diiy ma»iatne4tmd utiiNtrtaiidy.i:^^ 
^aiedy tbinre wU refute from tbeft c q^di^mma^ 
fttfficimft reaiboa to ^^f^fouhd tbe pr^ of philft- 
fepbrrs* and fip ea^ofe %h^ vnaity of mu^b pre- 

tended &ieMfe. Bjtft Ui^ re^jfefi^ acqiiw ilttl 

^ater foris^ wbm iivj$ add fo^Ki fyrtli^r f^Qftfh 

d^atipos to tb^ feria^^n T.be Icffw fff 9St|}n?, 
jt$ I b^vcic^lp^ iCt tbjit js^ t^:in£>Fmaiiw ^ 
fi^rii^ioB we sa^a J^y 9^fervii^ tbe ico^fti^kv^ 
of our phyfical and in^§l fyftefaSi and the ftate 
and courfe of things that exiil conftantly, or tran-* 
fiently in them, ends witb our complex ideas and 
notions. When nature leaves us, we are forced 
ID pm /ewfeirasy ift onr ukerior pmgnDfs toonatds 
^nera^ kno^fe^^wder the cij^A of ba ntir 

m^ m-} i»ik9t)imf£m *fe#p$ t» IJip, if wc 

totter 
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cotter ia tbe way* and (Mre fobjcft to ramUbr ouc 
of it, whilft nature is our guide, all this mttft^ 
needs happen much more when we have no other 
guide but art, atid when vft arc rcdoced M^ftip- 
ply natural imperfedtioa by expedients. The ' 
truth isy die further we proceed under the con- 
dtt& of art, the further wc attempt to carry our 
thoughts beyond thofe origiaals whereby nature, 
obtruding on feafe camplez ideas of what does 
cidft, and fuggefting ideas and nonons of what 
may e^, informs and inftrufts the miiid ;* the* 
iDore Hable we are to fall into error by framing 
our ideas and notions wrong, by pitftfving un- 
fteadily even thofe that we firame right, by prt^ 
fuming that we hare ideas when we hwt reatty 
none, or that we know what we mean when 
we hare no meaning at all. Metaphyficians and 
dirinet have raifed their reputations on little elfe : 
and it will be worth our while to estanirme the 
tratfar of this afih'tion in fome few inftances, 
among many that might be produced. I fay, it 
will b^ worth ow while, becaufe the errors in 
opinion^ like the hu\»An condtaft, of the greateft 
men are ofthe worfll eonfequencc, and deferve 
the iQoft toibedecefted s becasfe thefe ^^hSofo^ 
phers, abore all other: mien, hare rendered the 
human; mind the flatfoi^r, tlie deceiver, and dtc 
debgucher of ififdf, ** Uiaiida adulatrix, et qttafi 
^ kna hi v" ior iho«t, becaisie they have fufaAi^ 
toted ment^i artifice in the place of mental sn^ 
aodluKv^ thereby eneowaged mankind to cond- 
yle iidiclilDiifljr an imagiMry progitfs in ifeafdi 

of 
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of fctdice^ when nacare and ait are both at a 
ftand, : : ' 

. How difficult, nay how impradicable the en* 
largement of knowledge^ and the communication 
of our thoughts to one 9nother would be, if we 
remained abiblutely confined to particulars, and 
unl€& mea^s were, found of fupplying this de*f ^ 
feft, is obvious to rcfleftion. The mind, there- 
fore, makes it's utmoft efforts to generalifer it's 
ideas, begins early with fuch as arc moft fami- 
liar, comes in time to.thofe that arc lefs fo, and 
is never at rieft till it has found means of con* 
ceiving as well as it can it's ideas coUeftively, 
and of fignifying them in that manner to others. 
Complex ideas are made by uniting feveral £m- 
pie ideas, that have ofte.n no connexity nor relation 
to each other except what the mindgives them, in 
one idea. General ideas, or notions are attempted 
by endeavouring to a0emble in one a^variety of 
ideas, . or notions, that have a relation or likenels 
to each other. Nature helps in the firit' of thefe 
operations, as we have pbferved above ;' and we^ 
perform it, or we may perform it,withfuccefs. But^ 
fte affords us little or no help in the laft^ and we 
fail in the attempt. She fliews us men, but not 
man in general : and the fame macyhe faid of all 
^ther* fubftances. She fhews us, or we frame, ideas 
of particular figures; but neither does fte^fhew 
us, nor can we fi^ame, any idea of figure in gene- 
ral,.nor general ideasof particular kindsof figure, 
any more than we can frame a general: idea of 

fiibftanc«» 
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fubftanc^» or bf any particular kinds of &bftafl^ 

cesi Once nlore) (he j(hewft:us parttcular ^dioi^ 

jand inflianccs of behayiouFjQf men tow:^^iiiiai» 

x>r we Iratne ideas in owr; miwJs of fMCk p^icur 

lar aAionsi o^inilaace^ of behaviour, tand^we term 

thetp>juft,' or unjiiil ^.^but neitl^er does^floe Ihew 

us, nor^Qaii/we fraine^ ady idea of flioral.<^iiair 

motra} m:gesieral, na^non any general tdeaof tibc& 

parcicular(kinds,julkanduf^i2ft. Themindivmul^ 

make all thefe creatuiresiif it could ; but ndtliavf- 

ing this natural power, ^an< art is properly; and 

u&futty employed to^make >particular ideascferve 

: thepurpbfes of generalyfay ghring them* the 'rank 

of arrhitypes in the ibiad; and to make particu* 

lar notiob^ become general, by compriiingdiem 

in definitions that we ' refer to as to amhitypas 

of particular kinds. Thus knowledge, particular 

by nal;iire^ bdcomes in^fome degree general by art. 



^ ' 



It would be abfurd to imagine, asfbmephilo- 
fophers have imagined, i^t nature cafts her pro- 
du&bns in certain fpecific moulds. But we may 
fay, when we fpeak, of things as they appear to 
us, that they are clailed in different forts, which 
we diftinguiih by our ieniations. Our fimple 
ideas are many,, as many as the fenfible qualities 
of outward objedb that excite them in us. But 
the various ^combinations of thefe fimple into 
c(»nplek ideas of fubftances are innumerable} 
and yet each of thefc combinations is as diftin9:ly 
and uniformly perceived 5y us, as' the fimple 
ideas contained in it. By this it is, and without 

this 



ISodVdi^gii, md^mtii's vlk^ U mwfkind in 
^y 4Mc JinpreSioiis ' die fin«e ^fiifiom, 'from 

^Afiobiatnfittioiift iauc xJutfUuNlf ^ndttotd^ gandifcc 
ifime Sdsm KiLdt3tA.\a^hfiiimA bjr.idie iTaiiie niivt 

iiun. fidi ngminmt wxt^ ii$*;^u jiadl^anq; det 
. «ii9JCMKiienonpfelT)e8^oi4niiies&inii tftis isiiifiBisiMy' 
aBitfaB8S.lRen exi^i0s4'inxte fefttdiiy aad 

aDQfltibtlllAbljr ® <CK|KI3tM6^ 

',,».. 1. . > 4. . 4 - . , . 

that the mind proceeds to generalife, in the ut- 
^omilfQflEfiCiit, the ftsypk ideas it Intt got, fho' not 
^uhc cooifikx idoasrof AAifawoBs^ ;as il^ ithe^cgm- 
fMMieiitidbats bdbg^gomeralifid,^^^ j»^ 
cdiccc^as«K>inerd$af generjlU&ig «he <etnf(kK 
iiiiti» componttdfid jof them ^nd ^ lamedbing 
uriKiedf <key daad.Gofy an^obfcuiieadea fiiggeflad 
gft^dkei niittd by laUiohrarisaiktian^ 
ifisance whcoeifiithe ftrnfihie qoaifoies piodiiicing 
JnQpfe*kloas.ittlieitd. Indae cafe, dierefore, of 
»fiMf4e ^ideiifii, iMre omplojr^ to fpeakJ&eia^giiQge 
iitf .^hlk)fi3f)hy» not )i9iiJ(^ concreoc fasc jablfcnfl: 
4erms^ and we fay, for infliMce, ntt:anly>jdttt 

milk 






otviuceoefs. 0E'iie<sd|Q&i]M3e white, ji 
, 4k8S^ift^ isfthc fi^ )of 8 cpattiditar ide^ i«tid i«b- 
•tieffitry^chefefore) «s Mdlttiprp^r^ co temfed itk 
J%ciaking 9f^paf!&ccikr>&t>ftaffals, bf evti^'^one 
^'d^ Which iit 06 lAttteiPtimncd. dSat^dte &M:M»fre 
' i^kitBitefs 'isiarachonfed bjr'istiftom atone, and ^is 

ndi&drtidf cheiiBtiid. t/Vhen^it Js^aM^4 p^redtre 
. Aotietenhinate, i^edfic, gmeml jitea, vfhemn 411 
tbe.varioQs :tiittS43f.whiteiwlfidi^I hstm^piBt^eivtstl, 
^^iid many thifcre^ofity be^whlch no hummpeyerh^s 
levBrqpenceiived, sare c^On^p^htndcd. I hftre no 
fpercfcpiaoa of ia .general idea nf whke abfttaft- 
"cd^tn every pardcutar 4dea of chis^fdrt. Tfee 
idea I have, ^hen^thislRPdM is ^ifed, is dways 
'riiaoof ifofi)e>partietilar ^White 'dsttefifioti, or ^f fe- 
^eMl fik^h whofe tdeas^ fulheoilfufedly Into the 

« 

ttiindfogeAcr. 

^In the cafe <rf^ ftibftanees, the art of die mind 

is not carried quite fo fer, tho* tit inakes, ^s we 

-grow u^, by 6bfervacion and experience, fc^me 

attefnpts of this kind towards general know* 

ledge. The Child who prattled of papa aild 

* mama, of Crop and Tray,* advances in years, and 

' talks Af man and woman, of horfe and dog, and 

:ib6n^ter df animal. ^Medearns certain common 

names,^ by which lic'lignifies beings thar appear 

^K) htm'afike, ^and^Ve him nearly the fame coip- 

'-^kx ideas. He learns another common name 

ftiU 
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i jftiU more comprefacnfive, by/whidi he lignifics 
r things that dohot gire him^ even nearly , the feme 
..con^kx ic)eas» but that are confided however to 
the .fame dafs' by feme peculiar^ fimpk ideas» 
r.aod cQrttradiftinguUhcd by them from every other 
clafe more or kfs^ The words: man^ or animal, 
'. raife in; his rhindno general ideaj ;but in tMis 
;caie, as in the former, fome jparticular idea of 
Jlctan^ which the mind can fi^ame .without think* 
: jftg of Alexanp^Hj or Hs^RYj rifes there, and 
becomes, reprefentative of all men in general : 
. or elfe feveral ideas of men, and other anxmals9 
. rtifh confufcdly into the mind together; that 
13, fo rapidly, that tho* they are. truly fucceffivc,, 
yet this fucceffion is imperceptible. Thus far the 
art of the mind k, .carried towards a general 
knowledge of fubftanc^s j and cuftom has autho- 
fifed it no further. The fchools indeed inveiited, 
among many other words to which they had no 
clear nor determinate ideas annexed, thofe pf 
humanity and animality. Now if nothing more 
had been intended by thofe words th^q to fignify, 
by one found, • all that we undcrftand when we 
Ipeak of the apparent natures of men and ani- 
mals, fuch as they appear to our fcnfes, I can- 
not fee that they deferved to be rejefted j and^ 
I ihall make no fcruple to ufe them if the occa- 
iion of doing fo prefents itielf. But if they are 
employed by any profound ontofophift, as they 
were by the fchoolmen, who pretended to have 
fuch general ideas abitradted from ail particijlai^, 

ideas 
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ideas of general natures and real eflcnces of lub- 
ftances ; they deferve to be rejefted as much ab 
the gobkity and tabkity of Flato, with which 
ihc cynic made himfeif fo merry. Even the ge- 
neral names of fimple ideas of fenfation can be 
received, according to my apprehenfion, in no 
fenfe but the former : and whitenefs, if we af- 
fumed that we had fuch a general idea, abftra(fled 
from all particulars, and adequate to the real cU 
fence of white, would deferve to be exploded a$ 
much as humanity and animality. All thefe 
words muft be coR&ned to their proper ufe, and 
aot applied to any other lignification. In the firft 
cafe they will be fubfcrvknt to an art, in the bt* 
ter, to an artifice of the mind. 

Th£ fame caution, that is to be had when thd 
mind geaeralifes it's fimple and ieomplex ideas of 
lubfi;ance3» i9 to be had, and the fame diftindion 
is to be made between general and abftradt ideas, 
in the fenfe in which the latter are foppofed by 
ibme philofopbers to be framed by the mind^ 
when we employ words to fignify our ideas of 
modes and relations. We fay, for inftance, noQ 
only that certain figures are triangular, but wo 
difcourfe of triangularity. We fay siot only that 
fuch an adlion is juft, but we difcourfe of j.uftice« 
We fay not only that fuch things arc fimiiar 04^ 
like, but we difcourfe of fimiiiiude or likenefs^ 
We have not however any ideas of fuch general: 
jiaturcs abilrafted from all the paicicukr. ideas 
that we fuppofc to be comprehended in them. 

Vol. I. I Thefe 
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iThcfe words triangularity, juft ice, likenefs, recall 
to the mind feme particular idea or notion of each 
fort, or elfe a confufion of particular ideas or no* 
tions, as was faid in the cafe of fubftances* They 
excite no other idea nor notion. But yet the dif- 
ference between the two cafes is vaft. Our ideas 
and notions of modes and relations being ctea- 
tures 0^ the mind, tho* we are unable to frame 
any that are not particular in their feyeral kinds, 
and have by confequence in our minds no idea 
nor notion, abftrafted and diftindt from all the 
particular ideas and notions that the mind has 
framed of every kind-, yet the real eflence of 
each particular being, the particular idea or notion 
that the mind has framed, we are able to afcertaii^ 
by definitions, and to reduce into propofitions a 
general nature of which every particular idea 
or notion does, and muft partake, to be of thaC 
kindy that is, to be what it is. I do not know^ 
and therefore I cannot define, nor advance pro- 
portions concerning fubftance in general, nor the 
real eiTence of any particular fubftance, nor by 
confequence the manner in which, and qualities 
by which, they produce the fimple and complex 
ideas I receive from them ; nor finally the con- 
formity, if any fuch there is, between all thefe 
ideas and their architypes. But I know, and cait 
define the real efience of all triangles ;; which I 
name triangularity. Tho* I have no idea of trian- 
gularity *' abftrafted with pains and flcill front 
V the feveral fpccies of triangles, and prefent to 
•* the mind independently of them j" yet I know 
< chat 
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that this definition, " a fpace included by three 
" lines, that meet at three angles,** contains in it 
the real effcrtce of every particular triangle where- 
of I have the idea. A philofopher may take ad 
much pains as he pleafes to abftradt from thofe 
particulars wherein the Ipecies differ, and to retain 
thofe only wherein they agree, which CudworYh 
calls the cutting off chips, as I remember : tho* 
he frames, by this method, the definition I have 
mentioned ; yet neither he who framed it, nor his 
fcholar who learned it, will be able, I prefume^ 
to confider a " Ipace included by three lines that 
" meet at three angles,** without having fome 
particular triangle in his mind. If we had an 
abftraft idea of triangularity, properly fd called, 
it might be faid to be the idea of all triangles % 
but it could not be faid, as it has been faid, to be 
the idea of none. In fiiort, we define the general 
nature of triangles on the confideration of parti- 
cular triangles : and this definition is a true pro* 
pofition in abftraft confideration, tho* it be not 
an abftrad idea. But to make it of any ufe, 
we muft defcend to particular knowledge again 5 
that is, to particular, real ideas, which might 
have been purfued, tho* the terms of this defi- 
nition had never been invented. 

Thus, again, I know the general nature, the 
real effence, of juftice, and am able to' define it in 
very clearpropofitions,tho'I am not able to frame 
?ny general idea or notion of it abftrafted from 
all particulars, and containing thtm all. It is* 

I 2 not. 
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Bot, moft certainly, to do as we would he dons^ 
by •, fof that is more properly a definition of be- 
nevolence, than of juftice, as evety onje, who con- 

fiders the conftant force and the occafional in- 

" . • ' 

juftice of felf-loye, muft ^dmit. But it confifts 'm 
a difpoiition to give to every one what is his own» 
where there is property •, to deal by others ac-. 
cording to the natural fitnefe or unfitnids of things 
whei-e tnere is no property ; and ih other diftino: 
notions, which will altogether amount to a defir- 
riition, if we may be faid to define when we only 
cmittlerate particular notions : and we can do no- 
tiling mdfe when we let about td explain the ge- 
neral, nature of juftice J for which I may appeal 
tb every man who has meditated well on this 
fiibjeft. To conclude ; I know the general na- 
ture, and thfc realeflence of likehefs, and am able 
to explain it by a very ftiort definition ; for it 
Conflfts ih that relation which arifes from an uni- 
fbrnlity of appfckrance in things that are diftinft 
itteiiftehce. But ftill I have po general idea, 
iiot notion of this relation, abftrafted from all 
my pkticular ideas of things fo related *• 

* Th^ss difputes about at^fira^ion mfty be dpemfd aftes 
ail> l^erhapsy to be purely verbah A \oa£e determinatioa of 
tlie word fdea may Have given occafibn to them. A propet 
diftindlion between id^^s and notions may help to reconcile 
them. Thefe two words are commonly ufed by inadvertency 
aad haiAtt or atithant|f> as if tbey were fynommoas. Mr. 
J«oc.KE» and even.hia antaganift in this difpute, the bifluifMtC 
Cloyne., have ufed them fo. I have done the fame in all I: 
k&ve writ to you. But I think that the exasxtple before u» 
ftew9 how neceiiary it h to dHlingui^ then^^ ia order tp^ 
m^AUin .Lf\dM(^hkA^^ of t«rm5.. 

What 
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What advances now dp we make, in general 
knowledge by this expedient which the art of the 

T 

The word idea fhould» I prefuxiije, be Keld to iignify one 
fmgle perception of tlie mind, whether fimple or complex^ 
whether produced by theinipreflions of outward objeAs, Or by 
the operations of our own minds, by fenfaiion of re^edion, 
Thefe ideas are preferved in the memory by frequent lepe- 
titions of the fame impreflions, and the fame operations. Bujt 
thofe of them which can be painted, as it were, on the canvafi 
of the mind, Bke fingle ©bjefts of internal fight, and iike pic- 
tures of fhe original impreflions which were made on it, or of 
die original forms which were raifed in it, are beft prefer ve^ 
and moft fteadily determined, lliey are all particular, an^ 
hJave no generality bat that of application. They reprefent'to 
the niind that which does, or may exift. Of that which neithesr 
does, nor cah exift, we can have no idea. The ideal man, or 
the ideal horfe, which the mind perceives, is a particular idea 
that reprefents all the men, and all the horfes that exift, or 
crer did exift ; and the ideal triangle is as truly a particular idefi 
that reprefents all the triangles. that exift, or can exiil in the 
ifand, or otrt of it. The hiind indeed has a power of varying, 
without deftroying the idea: for inftance, it adds, wings to the 
man, and to the horfe; ope becomes an angel, the other ah 
hippognph ; and as it can reprefent the ideal man to be whitfc 
CO* black, crooked or (trait, fo it can reprefent the triangle to 
be rcftangle, obKque, equilateral, eq'uicrural, or fcalenori. 
Thus far the mind can generalife it's ideas : and I think myfelF 
fare th^t mine can gencralife them no further. But when we 
have been accuilomed to call every thing an idea that is an 
objedl of the mind in thinking, we fall eafily into thauoniuiion 
pf language, whereby men are led very often, as I^p|U'i&he&d 
that they are in the prefent otfe, to diiputs, and to mean the 
fame thing. We might avoid it, I prefuioe, if we jdii^gAiihed 
between ideas and notioi[is, if we coxiccived th^e icirmfr tob^ 
particular in their nature, andgea^ral oiily by thseir application, 
and the latter to be general in their nature, and particular only 
by their application ; in fhort, if we coafidefiOdrhow notions 
fucceed ideas, and how they become the immediate inAruments 
of general knowledge, when thefe ^an be £uch no longer. 
Particular ideas of actual, or poflible exigence, are 'made ge- 

13^ mind 
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mind has invented ? Nor fuch as philofophers 
would have believed, but fome however. Tho*wc 

neral in Tome fort, that is, in their eifefly as it has been faid* 
and as it is allowed on all hands. But the power of genera** 
liiing ideas is fo. infufEcient, that it goes no further. We 
make one phantafm of a man {land for all men» and one of 
an horfe for all horfes ; but here our progrefs by ideas^ that ist 
by fingle perceptions o£ the mind» flops. We have none of 
humanity, nor of horfeity, and much lefs have we any of ani? 
'mality. Juft fb the phaiitai^ of a particular triangle ftands 
for every triangle of that ipecies, but we have no idea of 
triangularity, and much lefs of figure. We make a particular 
fland for a general idea in this cafe, as in the two former ; but 
in no cafe can we make ideas that are particular, and that can 
l-eprefent only what does, or may exift, become ideas of gef 
xieral natures that cannot exift. There is however a great dif- 
ference between cafes of the former, and cafes of the latter 
kin j. The effences of fubllances are abfolutely unknown to 
us, but the eiTences of complex modes are perfectly known » 
fo that we have clear and diflindt notions, tho' we cannot have 
clear and diftinfl ideas, nor indeed any ideas at all of them. 
From the contemplation of particular triangles we colled 9 
potion of their general nature. We do more ; by contem- 
plating the various terminations of finite exteniion, we colledt 
^ notion of the general nature of Bgurc^ We have ideas of 
thefe no more than we have ideas of humanity or animality, 
but we know what we mean^ and are able to explain our 
meaning when we (peak of (befe^ which we are not when wf 
fpeak of the oth^s. 

Mt/CH piore might be faid to fhew the difference between 
complex ideas and notions, and between general and abflrad^ 
ideas, ^nd the advantage that thofe (in the conception of 
which, interna) fenfe, and in the communication of which, 
external fenfe help intelledl) have over fuch as are merely 
objefls of intelled. I might expofe, even to ridicule, the ftif 
that is made about the pains and /kill our mailers pretend that 
they cake to form the fuppofed idea of triangularity, for iny 
(lance, that they may teach their fcholars to know a triangl^ 
ir))(f^ the^ fee it ^ tho' the meaneft of their ff^ho^af s^ who hav^ 
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cannot by any power of the mind frame ideas of 
general natures and eflences,* which neither do 
nor can exift feparately from particulars, yet is it 
fome advance to be able to comprehend, under 
one confideration, a great number of particulars, 
by appropriating general names to the feveral lots, 
if the term may be allowed me, into which the 
mind has forted it*s ideas and notions. The ex- 
pedient facilitates extremely, as every man who 
thinks muft obferve,not only the communication 
of our thoughts to others, but the progre{s of 
them in their feveral trains, and all the operatidhs 
of the mind about it's ideas ^ for tho^ thefe general 
names have no abftradt ideas annexed to them, 
nor, ftridlly fpeaking, any ideas or notions, yet 
ire they not unaccompanied by ideas and notions. 
That woiild be to have no meaning at all, where- 
as they hs^ve a meaning, a plain and ufeful mean- 
ing or intention. What they have jiot, they bor- ' 
row. They create n6 ideas in the mind, but they 
give occafion to the mind to colled and apply 
fuch ideas and notions as are there already. They 
call them forth, they marftial them, as it were : 
and by the manner in which, and by the occa- 
fions on which, they do fo, thefe names produce 
all the effeft they are defigned to produce, and 

b^en ufed to contemplate paiticalar triangles, will have made 
this notable difcoveryy ** that every triangle is a (pace com- 
** prehended by three lines, and containing three angles/' 
without any help of theirs, or ikill or pains of his own. AH 
the merit of our mailers feems to be this, they begin to jeara 
at the right, they begin to tpach at the wrong, end ; wh^ch is' 
an obfervation that may be enforced by what Mr. Locki ' 
hiinfelf fays about maxims. 

I 4 carry 
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catry us towards general knowledge as far as our 
feeble intellect cari crawl with their affiftance,and 
much further than we could advance without it» 

I THINK I have faid nothing here which is not 
obvious and. plains and yet I have oppofed, in al- 
inpft all I have faid, men of the gre^teft name in 
philofophy. But when wc muft oppofe them^ or 
belie intuitive knQwle4ge, there is no reaibn to 
befitate, I know that, tho' I can make fooKi abf 
•ftratlions of myideas,! am utterly unable to make 
fuch abftradtions as Mr. Locke and other great 
mailers of reafon have taken it for graiated that 
they Qould and did make. This I know as in^ 
tuitively, and as certainly, as I krkow that I exiil; 
If the difference lay in the degree alone, I fhould 
readily acknowledge that other mf i^ might abftraft 
better, and further, than myfelf But I am con- 
fcibiis that there is no fuch power in my mind in 
any degree, and therefore, I conclude, fitice we 
ate all made of the fame clay, a little coarfer or a 
Iktle finer; that there is no fuch power in their 
minds» I conclude, after my lordBAcON, that, 
** fince abftraft ideas have been introduced, and 
** their dignity exalted with fo much confidence 
•* and authority, the dreaming part of mankind 
**^ has in a manner prevailed over the waking." 
If Mr» Locks could dream he had fuch a powe^ 
as he diefcribes this of abft rafting to be (a power 
to form, with " foine pains and fkill, the general 
" idea of a triangle," for inftance, *' neither ob- 
** Uque, nor rectangle, ncitber equilateral, cqul- 

" crural. 
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•* crural, nor fcalenon, but all, and none of thdfe 
** at once *") let writers learn to be lefs dogma- 
tical, and readers to be lefs implicit. It is undc* 
niable that there is fuch a thing as philofophical 
tielirium. Men of the c^oleft tempers, we fee, 
are liable to be feized by it -, and when they arc 
fo, even their minds are apt to flatter, to dccrivc, 
and to debaiKhthemfelv«s, I quote this as an 
inftaace of the mind's being debauched, as well 
as flattered, and deceived ; for furely it is a fort 
of debauchery to turn art into artifice : and he 
does no lefs, whether he means it or not, who, 
ioflead of erpploying general words for the pur- 
pofes we have mentioned, vends them for figns of 
ideas abftrafttd as no mortal coukl ever abftraft. 

Since knowledge has increafed their own 
knowledge and that of other men, philofophers 
and divines have been forced to moderate their 
pretenfions« They have fallen a little in the va- 
lue they had fct on human intelledl: : and I fuf- 
peft, or rather I would hope, that they muft fall 
a good deal ^nore, how unwilling foever they 
may be to part with that tinfel which has pafled 
fo long for gold and filver. But there is ftill 
a remainder of the old leaven in philofophy. 
Many opinions, that were aflumcd without any 
proof, or on the flighteft, are ftill entertained as 
opinions, or eftabliflied as doftrines. Among thefc 
grofs errors there is fcarce any more grofs, or 
of more extenfive influence, than this that fup- 

• EiTay, 1. iv* c. 7. 

' pofes 
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pofes a power in the mind, which the mind ha§ 
not, and the reality of ideas of general natures^ 
tho* thefe cannot exift abftraftedly from pjirticu- 
larSi. This error is the great principle on which 
many fine-fpun logical and metaphyfical fpecula- 
tions proceed, and from moft of which we might 
be delivered, to the honor of common lenfe, the 
improvement of real knowledge, and the advan- 
tage of mankind, if it was fufficiently exploded. 
Till it is fo, and as long as the leaven pf this error 
among others continues to ferment, men will be 
apt to mifpend their time in fearch of phantaftic 
knowledge, by the means of imaginary powers^ 
The field of knowledge, which Bacon and Des 
Cartes, and Locke have purged of fo many 
weeds, may be therefore over-run again by a new 
crbp ipringing from, old roots that they neg- 
lefted to grub, or helped to preferve. Meta- 
phyfics may not only maintain, but confirm and 
enlarge their empire. The Idfty madnefs of 
Plato, and the pompous jargon of Ajustotle^ 
may be propagated again, with as great fuccefs 
as ever, from thofe colleges and fchools that de- 
ferved.once the name of venerable bedlams. 
The learned of another generation may fee, per- 
haps univerfally, immaterial eflences and eternal 
ideas in the divine mind ; they may contemplate, 
fubftantial forms, and comprehend even the en- 
telechia, whilft they neither fee vifible, nor feel 
folid, extenfion. All this may happen ; and if 
dulnefs fhould re-eftablilh her empire in poetry,, 
whilft that of madnefs is reftored in philofophy, 

how 
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how glorious an age may the next become, wheia 
all the defeds, and all the follies of this are com* 
plete? Once more, all this may happen. Our 
learned queen interefts herfelf in nice and fubtile 
difputations about fpace : from metaphyfics (he 
rifes to theology. She attends frequently tp the 
controveify, alpioft fourteen hundred years old, 
and ftill carried on with as much warmth, and 
as little fuccefs, as ever, about that profound my- 
ftery the Trinity. She ftudies with much appli- 
cation the " analogy of revealed religion to the 
^ conftitution and courfe of nature." She un- 
derftands the whole argument perfeftly, and con- 
cludes, with the right reverend author, that it is 
not ** fo clear a cafe that there is nothing in re* 
<* vealed religion." Such royal, fuch lucrative 
encouragement muft needs keep both metaphy- 
fics and the fublimeft theology in credit ; and 
in ihbrt, 

" Signs following figns,lead on the mighty year." 

In the mean time, let what has been here faid 
(land for one example of the arts employed by 
the mind to enlarge it's knowledge j and let it 
ferve to Ihew how thefe arts degenerate into ar- 
tifice, deceive even the mind that invented them, 
and, inftead of enlarging knowledge, enlarge 
^nd multiply error. 

Another example of the fame kinci it may be 
proper toconfider. Hobbes fays ibmewhere, that 
jyofds ^€ the counter^ of wife men, and the mo- 
ney 
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ncy of fooik* The obfervation is juft, and tfac 
cxpreffion happy. Ideas and notions are the mo- 
ney of wife men, and they pay with thefe ; whilft 
they mark and compute with w^rds, the money 
of fools. But yet fo difficult is the inteilefluai 
commerce, fo narrow the intelle&ual fund, that 
the wifeft men are frequently obliged to employ 
(heir money like counters, and their counters like 
money ^ in one cafe, however, without lofs, in 
the other without fraud. We may be faid to do 
the firft,,that is, to employ our money like cotun-^ 
ters, when we employ ideas of one kind to mark 
^nd to fuggqft ideas of another. We employ, lis it 
were, in this cafe, good and current money of 
*0nefpecies, to pompute and fix the fum payable 
in another : and thus guineas may iladd in the 
place g£ (hittii^, or ftiillings feryc to reprefeitt 
guineas. This happens whenever we make tifc 
of figures : and figures are fo interwovcrf into 
language, that they make up a great part of 
our difcourfe, and a greater than is commonly 
apprehended. 

The figurative ftyle is peculiarly that of poets, 
or of the tribe neareft allied to theirs, I mean 
orators. In this ftyle the frightened wave returns: 
,or Cicero, in his Philippics, thunders againft 
Antonv. To employ this ftyle with true pro- 
priety is hard, no doubt. It muft needs be hard 
to keep up an exaft precifion and propriety of 
ideas and words when two fets of each are con- 
cerned, fince it is extremely fo to keep them up 
^^hen one fet of each is alone the bufmefs -of the 

mind. 
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mind. It is hatrd for another reafon ; bccaufe 
imagination, whofe talents are neither precifioa 
nor propriety, . not the former at leaft, is em- 
ployed in the application of one of thefe fets of 
ideas and words to the other> and becaufe it 
rarely happens that great heat of imagination, 
and great coolnefs of judgment, that happy aflb- 
ciation which forms a genius, and appears« emi- 
nently in all your, writings, go together, and 
keep pace with one another. When they do fp, 
the figurative ftyle^ that fome of our neighbours 
have almoft rejedled even out of poetry, and that 
we have abufed moft licentioufly in it, ferves to 
en£3rce, as well as to explain and adorn, but 
never to deceive. Somebody has faid of the 
boldeft figure in rhetoric, the hyperbole, that it 
lies without deceiving: and, if I may venture 
to make a little alteration, in a definition givea 

by my lord Bacon, I will fay of rhetoric in ge- 
neral, the praftice of which I efteem much, the 
theory little, that it applies images, framed or 
borrowed by imagination, to ideas and notions 
which are framed by judgment, fo as to warnir 
the afiedions, to move the pafllons, and to de- 
termine the will; fo as to affift nature, not ta 
opprefs. her,. 

But befides the ufc which poets make with 
fbme profufion, as they have a right to do, and 
orators make,, or fliould make more fparinglyy 
<^f this art of the mind, which, transferring ideas 
from one fiibjjsft to another,, make^ that become 

graceful 
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graceful and reafonablc, and th^t^by <ifeful,when 
theapplication is judicious, which would bemon- 
ftrous and abfurd, and thereby hurtful, without if; 
there is anotherufe, which the fevereft philofophi- 
cal writers may and do maki of it in theirmedi- 
tations, as well as in their difcourfes ; an ufe, that, 
if it docs not fervc to increafe, ferves moft cer- 
tainly to facilitate and propagate knowledge. 
They who meditate (for every man, and pro- 
bably every animal thinks) muft have obferved 
that the mind employs all it's forces, aind memory 
and imagination among the reft, not only to form 
opinions or to arrive at knowledge, but to fet the 
objefts of opinion, or knowledge, in the fuUeft 
and clearefl: light for its own fatisfaftion, and for 
theeafc of communicating thefe thoughts to other 
minds in the fame order, and with the fame ener- 
gy as they are contemplated by it. Not only 
judgment compares, in a fteady train, ideas and 
notions that are prefent to it and thofe that arc 
intermediate, thofe that fagacity difcovers to help 
the procefs of comparing; but memory and the 
faculty of imagining are employed to bring in 
adventitious helps. Such they maybe called:' 
for tho* foreign ideas divert the attention of the 
mind when they break in unfought and by vio- 
lence, they help it often when they have been 
fought and are admitted by choice. They lead 
the mind, indireftly, and round about, as it were, 
in many cafes, to fuch truths, or to fiich evi- 
dence of truth, as could not have been attained 
fo eafily, nor fo fully without them. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Locke, in the preface to his famous Ef- 
fay, as he entitled it with great modefty, linCc 
it is furely the mod complete work of this kind 
that any language can boaft, excufes himfetf for 
^' dwelling long on the fame argument fome- 
times, and for expreffing it different ways, by^ 
alledging that fome objedts had need to be 
turned on every fide-, and that when a notion 
is new, it is not one fimple view of it that will 
gain it admittance into every underftanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and lafting impref- 
" fion — that our underftandings are no lefs 
" different than our palates ;** and more to the 
fame purpofe. Now if it be nccefTary to prcfent 
our notions to the view of others in feveral lights, 
and under variety of expreflions, I cannot fee why 
they Ihould not be fometimes^ viewed thro* the 
medium of figure •, nor why the palates of thofe 
who relifh this ftyle fhould not be gratified. Mr. 
Locke gratifies them in this very place, and in 
mofl pages of his work. What is the juxta-po- 
fition of ideas ? What is that chain which con- 
nects, by intermediate ideas that are the links of. 
it, ideas that are remote, but figurative llyle ? 
what elfe are thofe dormant, that is, fleeping 
piftures, which, are awakened, as it were, and 
brought into appearance by an act of the mind ? 
what elfe are the pJftures drawn there, but laid 
in fading colors, or the images calcined to duft 
by the flames of a fever ? His inveftive, there- 
fore, againft figurative fpeech, in his chapter of 

the 
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the abufc of words, muft be underftood not of 
the life, but of the abufe of this ilyle, tho'it feetns 
to go further ; or tt will not be agreeable to his 
own practice, nor to the truth, as I imagine. 
Fal^ eloquence there is, no doubt, and fraudulent 
eloquence too. Figurative ftyle often caufes one, 
and is often employed by the other i but there 
ifi falie zttd fraudulent reafoning too without elo-^ 
quence: and we may find as much triBing and 
fallacy in fome of the mad dry dida£kic writings, 
as can be (hewn in thofe of poets and orators. 

Rhetoric may be a powerful inftrument of 
deceit and error, and fo may logic too. Both 
of them are impertinent when they are reduced 
into vts^ and are cultivated and followed as fucb« 
But if rhetoric were banifhed out of the world, 
and Ic^c with it, eloquence and reafon would 
ftill remain. Mr. Locke fays very figuratively, 
and very eloquently, fpeaking againfi: figure and 
eloquence, that they have, ** like the fair-fex, too 
" prevailing bcawies to be fpoken againft/* He 
could not fpeak againft them out of their lan-^ 
guage. How ifaould he ? We may difaSefkelo* 
quence as much as we pleafe, or nature may 
have faved us this trouble, by n^ufing us the tat 
knt, but we muft ceafe to fpeak if we lay figu-» 
rative fpecch wholly afide. Figure* are fo nc- 
cefTary. in the communication, at leaft, of our 
thoughts, that they arc wov« into the very con* 
ftitution of language^ as we have obierved al- 
ready. 



ready. If we did not chodfe, we fliouU be fprcci 
to employ them often in common converfation 
about common pbjefts, and the ordinary affairs 
of life i and they are fEill more neceflary whef\ 
iubjecis mote abftrufe and more abftrafted froai 
fenfible objefts are Concerned, 

God alone knows how nearly external artd in^ 
tcrnal fenfe, of which we have one common pet'* 
ception, tho* the objefts be differentg and tho* the 
latter be occafioned and limited by the former^ 
are allied* All that will ever be faid to explain 
it, will explain no more than all that has been faid 
already. But, however^ to aflcrt that there is np 
other fource of ideas, but fenfation^ is to afiert 
fomething moft evidently falfe : for to expUitt 
what has been touched already, or hinted at 
leaft, we have as determinate, and as clear ideas 
of thought^ as of extenflon or iblidity | of QUjr 
inward faculties^ of their operations, and of the 
modes of thinking, as of the powers, the a^ons, 
and the modifications of mere body. Were it; 
otherwifei wc Ibould have no intellectual ideas 
at alt ; for *KJcas, if they cannot be reprcfente4 
in thought without corporeal images^ are not fuch 
moft certainly, Bvt now, thp* corporeal image* 
have hpthir)g to do in fratning, they luve much 
to do, and bear a principal part in communicat* 
ing. intellediual ideas. I fay a principal part 
only, for fomc oi tbefe are fignified without rfieir 
fielp. We fay, that we perceive, difcern, abftraft, 
cbiSipouhdi or' compare our ideas ; but we fay 

VoL.l^ K too. 
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too, that we think, and that we know. The 
former eXprcflions, and a multitude df others, are 
taken from outward, and applied figuratively to 
fnward fenfations* The latter, and Ibmc few 
others, perhaps, fignify immediately, and without 
any figitre, the intellectual idiea xhey aredcfigncd 
to fignify. 

If we alk how all this comes to pafs^ the true 
anfwer feems obvious enough r By an art, which 
experience has fuggefted ib the mind. The ideas 
of outward objefts have then* eriterfdns ia thefe 
objefts. Body lis the architype of corporeal ideas^ 
and this criterion therefore is common to all man- 
kind. But intclkftual'- ideas having no fenfible^ 
have no fuch common criterion. He who had 
Jfirft tdea$ of extenfton? and folidity, and who in- 
vented the words, coutd explain his meaning by 
appealing to the fenfcs of other men. Bnt he 
could not communicate his kleas of reflexion hf 
the fame Ihort and cafy* methods the paffioa 
of his mind m receiving thefe ideas by fenla- 
tion, nor the operatix>ns of his mcrfd about then> 
afterwards. He borrowed therefore corporea]!^ 
images- to exprefs thenv and talked of pcrceiv- 
bg, difcerning,. and fo on-, in the figurative ftylc^ 
Thus we may conceive haw mch. came to cm- 
ploy corporeal ideas, forthe moif part to explaiik 
'riie intelledual ph^aenomenay and fometimcs to 
affift ^vcnr their own rcQeftions on them. The 
art w^s reafonably invented^ and ufefully employ,'^ 
cd. ^ut it ibon became artifice^ as ipon as .phir' 

' )ofophcri 
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loibphers took into their heads to aSkO: fuch 
fcience as thejr are incajpable of attaining^ Then 
it was that they employed^ among many other 
expedients^ the abfurd ufe of figures that figured 
no real ideas, nor any thing more than philofo** 
phical dreams, and whimfies of overheated brains* 
The fame pradtice has continued from that time 
to this, from Plato down to Malbranche^ 
frpm Aristotle down to Leibnitz, from Plo^-^ 
TiNus and Jamblicus down to Agrippa and 
Fludd. It begins to grow out of date« Men 
require now fomething more real than figure 
more precife than alliifion, and more particu* 
lar than metaphyfical abftradions. Philofophers 
may write as fublimely as they pleale about pneu-* * 
matics, or the doif^rine of fpirits, and as pro- 
foundly as they pleafe about ontology, or the 
do<5bine of Being abilraAed from all being. 
They will be taken up for amufement, like other 
writers of romance^ and be laid afide like them^ 
when any thing more worthy of attention prc^ 
fents itfelf to the^ mind. 

% 

It is time, indeed, that they fliould be trcate4 
in this manner, and that men who betray them- 
ielves fliould impofe no longer on others. When 
I fay that they betray themfelves, I mean itpar« 
ticularly with regard to the inconfiftency of their ^ 
pretenfions ^d their practice. Su AustiiT fays, 
fomewhere or other, for I quote the paflTdgefrom 
the log:ic of Port-royal, that ** men arc fo ac« 
^J cuftomed fince the fall to cottfi4er c<^poreal 

%, z ^things 



^ things i^bne, the imagoi <£ whkh eome int^ 
*^ the bram b; the icfyfiss^ ^hat moll of «hem^ 
•* believe they cannot eoaceivc a thin^ whe» 
** they canhot ^eprefent k to the«iie4vcs tmder 
•* a coi^oreal image.** Stich an one, 1 fuppofc^ 
was the logician, who for want of enlarging hi^ 
^definition of idea, ik> whatever is aiv objeft erf 
iihc tnind in thinkings or for want of lupplying. 
fhisdefed by a true definition of tiotion, whic^ 
would have been bettcr/perhaps, was fe abfard^ 
iand fo profeney as^ to ad\fance that we conceive 
€od uhder the image of a venerable old man^ 
tecaufe we harc no other fenfible idea of him^ 
But finee the miftakcn belief fpoken of by St^ 
AtrsTrN is owing to cuftom, and is that of mo(t 
nieia only^ I* would a& why fo great a phiJofo- • 
|>her and faint, as he wasy foHowcd this evft ^ 
icuftom, and filled his works with more and 
more forced applications of corporeal images to 
•kitellefirual* and dhrinc fabjeflis than any writer^ 
perhaps, of that metaphorifing and allegopifing, 
age i Shall we fey with one of his difc^les, who- 
in every other refpeft, and even in this, was hi* 
^ual-at Icafty that **t:hc foul is become, fince 
^* the fell, as if it were corporeal by inclinaticn ^ 
•• and that the love it has for things fenfible du- 
** minifiies Gonftamiy the *mbn, or the relatio» 
** k has eo things intelligible* ?" Bwt fcefidesr 
thatbne of thefe fathers afcribes to a fatal ne-' 
i€cfflty, what the other afciribes only to an ill h^ 
i^, how can this happen to thofe extraordinary 
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ipeft, wh^ abftraft tfcw fowte from evtry thing 
jxiateiJ^^.and wr^ titfi'cn&lve& yp in pwe mt«l«" 
if ft ib fF^Ufi»riy» nhkp' jcfccycoofefe th«t " idbe. 
^^ mind depends in iboie ibrt cm a portion tDf 
^' m^ttief ?^' How cs^tt hapficifc to iibjuis.daad: 
aire 'Sunifi^ vrith th^ Supreme mi^df iaattne'*^ 
^^ diate)y, and ia a; moft intkoainc tnanner> chd* 
f * the ^fta«kc.e between ttiei»b«' infinite f ?** 

Oi^DiNAA V naan may^ be content, to nwhe tfee 
XOQ& of thie commerce tbey fiiid efiablifiied ia 
xiidr nature heiwteoi fcnie 4nd intclkSi. to pufti 
tbeir enquiries about ni^ind as iars. 9nd etQ ftirtber 
i^ a few general notions wbi(ikimiuti?«obfeir'- 
vation wUi juftify^ 9»d m thispcocefs^ and in the 
Icamnrumcation of their intelkdual idea$« to 4v:ail 
th€tnfelve3 of corponcal idejts>andta make. the 
Jittle they know of body iiibfervient to the k6 
Ijbat they can know of mind, Thisis enough, no 
OQ^btt far vulgar.fouh cofrfined to txistt&ml hali- 
tAiion^ wherrin tbty fed the weight of an hear 
v]r atmofph£:re» and ths: naHgnicy of an eafterlf 
Waft* Bxn it i« not jaaough for thsic whor aee 
raHed aboyc4% vuj^^ tnctaphyfidaflos bjnaiqof^ 
>diyines by graoq^ ^ ail whoCe ideas are to be 
** fo«ind in the efficachm& fubftalKe Af idbe divi* 
-** nityf-J-/' md into wh©m ** an haman foul^ 
-^^ and a rational n)ind» were infmuated not to l^ 
** quickened, not to be biefled, not to be illu- 
1^ minated^ except by the very fubftance of 

K 3 f^GoA. 
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^ God §/* Thcfe men arc more converfant xlf'nh 
intelligible than fenfible beings, with the iritel- 
Icftual world over which they range, than with 
the material world whofe exiftence they deny 
fometimes *, and therefore it fliould feem that it 
would have been more eafy to them to have in^* 
vented a me taphyfical language, than to have con* 
tinucd the ufe of words already appropriated to 
ideas as diftant as thofe of. real beings from the 
cntia rationis, or as thofe of body- from thofe 
of fpirit. It would have been likewife of ex- 
treme benefit to mankind^ Whom thefe philqfo* 
phers take fo much generous pains to inftriift, if 
they had been aWe, by the help of fuch a lan^ 
guage, to fet their fubtime conceptions in a direft 
and full light, inftead of that iindireA and half 
light which comes reflected from images foreign 
to them. 

I AM ready, therefore, on this account to la* 
ment that the attempt of biihop Wilkiks, to 
form fuch a language, mifcarried, and that Leib-* 
liiTz neither finifhed his alphabet of human ^ 
thoughts, nor hik metaphyfical algebra* It may 
be faid, perhaps, that thefe helps, great as they 
would be, would be fuch only for the greateit 
genii, and that we have, therefore, a vaft obliga- 
tion to thefe philofophers, who make no longer 

I Iui)nuayi( ppbis Chriftu? f^im^m huiQanam, qt mentrin. 
fationalem non vegetari, non beatificari, non illuminari nifi 
nb ipfji fubftandft Dei, lb. pited f^o^t $(• Avstik, in 
j9AKf trac. ^j. 

tbQ 
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the diftinftion that their predeceflbrs made of ini- 
tiated and profane, but deliver the myfteries of 
their fcience in vulgar language, with condefcen- 
fipn to our grofs conceptions, that would never 
comprehend them if they were kept in their na- 
tive abftradion, intlead of being clothed with 
ideas that fall under the view of imagination. 
Juft fo, it is faid, that the facred authors writ 
agreeably to all the vulgar notions of the ages 
and countries iti which they lived, out of regard 
to their ignor^ce, and to the grofs conceptions 
of the people : as if thefe authors had not writ 
for all ages and all countries, or as if truth and 
error weretd be followed, like faihions, where they 
prevailed. This condefcenfion, then, is very iU 
placed, and it would have become much better 
the great men we fpeak of, to have raifed their 
fellow creatures up, than to have let themfclves 
down -, to have cured us of all our errors, than 
to have left us in any ; and to have abftrafted 
us, or to have taught us plainly the great fecret 
of abftra6Hng ourfelves in our meditations from 
all things fendble^ than to have left us immerfed 
in theqru . • ; 

But to fpeak more ferioully and more plainly; 
the truth is,' that if thrfc admired mafters of rea- 
fon did not hold the vulgar language, and make 
up their intelleftual fchemes of corporeal ideasj 
they would have nothing to fay more than every 
man, who contemplates his owji mind with atten- 
tioii, may know wicjiout their help. They are 

K 4 fo 
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fo £ar from beiag confined ^nd clogged by the 
life of the ideas they take from body and apply 
to mind^ that.it is by their means alone they ex* 
tend their range and feem to rife* Qbferve hoy 
father Malbranchp fets out in the very firft 
feffion of his Refearch of Truth,. He begins by 
confidering perception and will. One of thefe 
is apaflive, the other an aftive power of the mind* 
We know them intuitively, or the ideas we h^ye 
of them by refleftion are perfedlly cleat* and di- 
ftinftj fo clear and diftinft, that definitions and 
explanations of thefc) as of ail our fimple ideas^ 
can only ferve to perplex the mind, and to ren-* 
der them obfcure. To what purpofe then did 
this philofopher defcend into a long detail of 
tomparifons between thefe two faculties of thcj 
tpindj and two of the properties that belong t<^ 
matter^ that of* receiving figvires, and that ot^^ 
being determined to variouji motions ? |t was pot 
|i€cellary to explain what needed no explanation i 
but it was necelTary to lay^ as he did lay yfitl\ 
fnuch ingenuity, tho* very prccarioufly, fome of 
the foundations of this fyftem* 

This is the common pra(?licc "of metaphy fical 
writers," and what Malbhanche and our Bi;rke-» 
tEvhilve done fo planfibly, and iq agreeably, that 
they, who are far from admitting the fyilems of 
eithef, read the Writings of both with the ut^^ 
jmojl pleafure the moft heavy philofopher, whole 
jlf^me ever ended in trs, pretends to feel. Nor 
(bftU we be much fufprifed at tlieir fuccefs^ if w4 

t;op6dw 
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confidts^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ extravagant poets^ (udi a 
iV^^o&'^Q ^ e^cample^ who waaikr continiiiallf 
t^g^ond the boDncb of natuPCy and whercva: a 
lawlefs fancy kad$ tbem, ibftqi .i0ni!etime& cb^ 
groflie^ abfurdiiuos. under the oaaik of figoticn^ 
Struck by tfa^ft^ the mmdgrow^ atdentiveto 
%l^txa^ &>pa it's attention therC) and raiher fup? 
pofes $^n application th^ exanixncs- it. 

Wkjbn amufement ahxne is coneern^d^ and ndt 

Aafi;rv<^ion| thds may be pardonable on both fide^ 
|n the author and ia the reader. But in more 
ieriQu&^udi^s, where ope writes to inftrtHH:^ and 
the other reads to be inftsuftedy k h pardonable 
in neither^ Qm rn^fe) therefoFey ovighl to be ob<* 
ierved inviolablyi the rule I tsmn of admictingt 
or re|e(^g figure^ as they are juilified> or noit 
juftified^ by their appHcatton. Their appUcar* 
tion is thek criterioiik Meuphyfi^ians and di« 
vines,^ therefore,, who have made figures and 
compariibnfL of fo great eonfeqnence by their u^ 
, of theoH ihouid confider that the* principal and 
|xu)ilprope^ ufe of thetn^ is like that of varmfit 
on a pi^bure. As a painter wo^ld be thought' 
9iad who ^uld varnilb an UHpainted canva&» 
fa muft they be expofed to thi$ cenfitfe^ or to one 
nvore feverci if it appears a€ any tivm that thejr 
had^o clear and detenninate idea£ in their ttindsi 
concerning intelieffcual fubjeds^ and fpirituaJ na*» 
tutrds and operatieinft when they coiplpyed, under 
jMfetence of expbinifig them, famtayoth*n bor- 
.^wed frora the Qbje^ of fcnfc. When ttey have 
V J . . really 
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i»ealiy fuch ideas in their minds, they muft re- 
member too that figures and comparifons arc var- 
liiih ftill. It muft not be ufed to alter the intd- 
lcftua!piaure,it muftonlyfervc to give a greater 
luftre, and to make it better feen. Intelleftnal 
ideas and notions, in the mind of the philofopher 
or divine, Ihould lead them to the inventbn of 
figures, and thefe figures Ihould lead the fcholat 
to thefe intelleaual ideas and notions. When 
the latter is notfo led,eafily and almoft unavoid- 
ably, the figures are improper, or he has a right 
to conclude that the philofopher or divine had 
no fuch ideas nor notions in his mind. Now the 
firft of thefe proceedings is impertinent, and the 
fecond is an arrant fraud. Figures in general; 
thefe of fpeech, and all others that do not typify 
dcterminately, are unworthy of rational creatures, 
how much more of God ? and figures that typify 
nothing, are nothing, or they are worfc than no- 
thing; they are fo many lies, fince they pretend 
to denote fomcthmg real, when nothing real exitts. 
How the fight of that brazen ferpent, which 
MosEserefted in the defart, cured the Israelites 
of the venomous bites of real fcrpents,rknownot. 
Miraculoufly, fay our divines. Juft as other 
images work cures at this day, fay your divines. 
Be this as it will, the figure typified very deter- 
minatety what God intended it ihould typify, when 
he faid, ** pone eum pro figno." But when your 
divines and ours agree to make it a fign of the 
Chrifl: lifted up on the crofs, and crucified, he 
muft be very cabaliftical indeed who can difcover 

the 
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the fame determination. Real ferpents had caufed - 
a real |)lague. A brazen ferpent was the figure 
that fignified this event to be over. It fignified» 
therefore^ at the fame time, that the Ton of God 
himfelf was to come into the world near two 
thoufand years afterwards, to deliver mankind 
from the allegorical plague of fin, which he did 
not n^oft certainly caufe. How reafonable is one» 
how ^bfurd the other application of this figure? 
How neceflary h it therefore to examine fcrupu* 
louHy the application of every figure, that we ma]P 
not be impofed on by faUe appearances? But I 
will' conclude thefe refleftions by an example 
taken from figurative fpeech. It will be thus more 
clofe to my purpofe;. and that it may be the 
ftronger to Ihew the abufe of figures, it ihall be 
taken from one that has a real, and be cpntrafted, 
with one that has an inuiginary application. 

The word DiseouRSE is derived from a Latin . 
verb, which fignifies to run about, and by the 
motion c^our legs, and the agitation of our whole 
body (for when the word was invented all men 
believed they had bodies) to traverie many dif- 
ferent grounds, or the fame ground many difictent 
ways. Now the application of this corporeal 
image to what pailes in the mind, or to the aftion 
of the mind when we meditate on various fubjefts, 
or on many diftind parts of the fame fubjeft, and 
when we communicate thefe thoughts to one an- 
other, (bmetimes with greater, and fometimes 
with leis agitation and rapidity, is obvious* It 

anfwers 
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aiKfw€f a as nearly as fuck appBcations can aniw cr, 
and there ia no danger that this figure ih<kiid 
CQfnmtmtcate a falfe idea, or fail to produce cbaft 
which it is defigned to produce. There can be 
sieixher equivocation, perptexity, nor difappoii^^ 
ment in the nie of k. 

. THEtfiQrd iic^rRATiasr is derhncd^ like the- 

otber> frofiD A Latin verb whkit fignifies: to» blow 
In ^ and k has been faid^ that ^ the image might 
** be. borrou^d co denote an adlion of G^ in' ^at 
*** extraotdlii^ raanncFmflittncmg, exciting, attd 
*' enlightertfng the noindof a prophet^ or apoftle***' 
How mariy afiofmptians are here m one firort fot- 
tcnce? and how inqjoflrfafc niiift it be to come at 
any thing xxi which a rcafomaWe mind can reft; 
^ilft figure^ are explained by other figures that 
want explanation as rnndl? Infiuencing is avagtie 
term, and may be applied fcvcral ways with equal 
propriety. But exerting and cn%htening denote 
difiemit kinds of aftion, and neither of them has 
any rdatibn to infpiration, or blowing in. Here, 
then is metaphor heaped on metaphor, without 
any true application to an intdleftual idea, and 
we know as Imle what is meant by infpiration as 
we did before. I conceive infpiration even kfi 
than abftraftion. The latter, ftich as it is repre- 
fented by moft philofophers, appears to me im- 
poflible; but I conceive what the fiippofed opew 
ration of the mind-fignified by thb figurative lerm 
is, and by conceiving '^fehat is meant, orthe ap^ 
pficatioA of the teim> I conceive the appapent im« . 

poffibiiity 
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poflibility of the thing. ButI faawjio ooareconk 
ceptkm of this foppo&d a£kian of tk: dhrioe oa 
theimnian mind, thaa I havcpf tfaefpiraticm by 
iriiidib the Holy Giiaftprocesds fvon the Father 
Oiui sheSon, accoedingtothe^kdrionctf thecoiin* 
cil^f FxoR£iic£ that met to xecondk the Greek 
nd Latin churches iftthrfi&eenth century:. The 
iio(^oi8>of al>(lraid)»on, diertfone, require that we 
ihonld l>elievt agcunfl: knowledge, and thofe of 
infpiiQtioa, that ¥se. ffaould be implicit without iL 
Hq^ this would be^ great deal too much, even if 
we did not know the t^ that ha$ been made of 
the fuppofed natural power of abftradtiois, and o^ 
4hefufp|ic^fuperiiaturalgiftofixifpiratioa. Buit 
both are fofSciently knoMm ^ and it is a little too 
,)ate, and but a tittle, to impc^ either on us: in the 
^charader gS philoibphec^. if we fuhmit to be inik 
^icit: in another charadler, aodinoneof thecafe^ 
a&far as it isi neceflary to keep us even now witb« 
in the pak of the ChrUlian cbuixb^ weflialldo very 
^prxidently. But it will be truc» however^ that ths 
termofinipiratk>ni&a figure that^ives us no intet- 
Joftuolidea^becaufe it is not really theim^c of ^y« 

TiHS&s mss a tifne» and it lafted kmg, when 

• dbxs term was employed in a littraL firnfe. I refer 

to the time when Heathenifli, Jewi&, and Chrk 

:ltiaa ifiqperftition prevailed fepaxately iirft, anil 

then unitedly. Jgnoraoce^ andfoat producod fo« 

.perftitbn, aodfuperftitioiiin it's tumoiabfiained 

ignorance and fear ip the jninds of jnenr . Thus 

-iuperftitioabiDacfacd die^iuitioa of JnTpifattoa, 

and 
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and when the. notion was once eftablifhed. and 
the fad believed, fuppofed inlpiration icrvcd to 
confirm and authorize fuperfticion. That which 
has happened in fo many other inftances happen* 
ed in ^ this, a groundlefs and abfurd ojpinidn, 
which grew into vogue in dark, ages, and was 
confecrated by a rude and ignorant people, pre* 
vailed in ages more enlightened. Men adopted 
what they would not have invented, and Jcnow- 
ledge feemcd to increafe for no other reafon, or 
to no other purpofe, than to defend, to cuiti- 
vate, and to improve error. 

Inspiration^ which has been fince afcribed to 
a metaphyfical caufe th«t metaphyficians cannot 
explain^ was eftccmed at firft a phyfical operation 
that was obvious to the fenfes. The goats of 
CoRfiTAS approached a cavern on the hill of 
Parnassus. They fell into ftranjge agitations, 
and made an unufual noiie. The fhepherd fol«- 
lowed them, and as foon as he came near enough 
to receive the influence of the fubterranean in- 
fpiring blaft, he began to be agitatediike his 
jgDats, and to prophecy like them ; for we may 
believe, as reafonably as any part of the ftory, 
that the only difference confifted in this, his lan- 
guage was underftood, that of his goats was not. 
On this experience was the Temple bulk, and 
•the famous oracle eftablilhed at DELPHr, ^^ com- 
•* mune humani generis oniculum,'' as Xivr 
. calls it. . The P vthi an prieitefs fat on a tripod, 
left ihe fliould fall into the cavern when her head 

begaa 
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began to turn, and from thence (he tittered with 
prophetic fury the infpirations Ihe received, not 
from above, but from below* Many other elc* 
amples might be brought of fuch phyfical infpi- 
rations, but this one is fuflicient for my prefenc 
purpofe *, at kaft it will be f uUy fo when i have 
added, that they maintained their credit ib well^ 
and fo long, even amongphUofophers, that TullV 
introduces his brother, who was a zealous'Stoician, 
as a perfon entirely convinced of their reality. So 
convinced he appears, that when an objeftion, 
taken from the difrepute into which this drade 
began to fall, is oppofed to the argument he had 
drawn from its umverfal reputation, Quintus 
thinks it fufficient to anfwer on this phyfical prin* 
ciple, that the infpiring virtue of the earth which 

. ufed to excite and enlighten the mind of the Py- 
thoneis, might be worn out by age, as rivers have 

. beenfeen to dry up, or to change th^ir courie *. 

But this was not the fole, tho^ it m%ht be the 
. firil notion of a divine infpiration. Hbsiod, and 
.yourHoMER, andothers'more ancient than either^ 

had .filled the world with daemons and genii: 

and as poets were the philoibphers of thofe ages 
. among the Greeks, tl^e machinery of poetry came 

foon to be that of phiblbphy. Plato, as great 
. a poet as any pf them in the garb of a philofopher, 

multiplied yallly thefe imaginary beings^ and af- 

• — — Poteft vis ilia terrae quae mentem Pythias divino 
afflattt concltabat cvaauifle. vetuftate, utquofdam evanuii& 
amnesaot in aliam curfam contortos U deflexos videxnus. De 
Siviiu 1. I. ' 
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«44 i^MitasopmcAh woftj^s, i^s^t, 

figned ttem difibcnt ranks and diSe^nt ©rnptey- 
fBe|it$, jHe made the :fyftcm of an imelk^yal 
Mforldtund, in the rcfpedt I am going *6«entian^ 

m afcfimlly ftstoMy others, butmorer^vdrdfvtiaily' 
toward thc.Spp^wie Bciag* He fiip^fed a«h*n 
i)f interm^iate.bc^g3 fcom man i^ to God j and 
jt is evident that tkefe bcmgs were an fcig fyftecn 
the zg^im of the Supreme ficing, both in tile 
i:reatH>n gnd gpyernniGnt of. the iworld. He did 
»ot raifc \^p n«fi to aa jiomediatc cordmpntca^ 
tion with God. The diftwce and the dispropor- 
tion fceaicd to hkp top great, Hciuppofed 
him inaucacecl, that is etched and reftr^bod, 
enlightened and m%ired5 as w<^1A as made, by 
Other creaced beings, by whom tl^is diftance wa» 
nearly af le^ $iled up, a6d tiis di%ropt»^ion 
grado^ kflened* in hk Hy&mu ther^ic^ 
a greater i?e:Vef€n(^.was A^wn to the Siqxremc 
Being than In thofe.of fome other tfaeologuas, 
in which God confers familiarly with meni and 
afts a part, not only in the unoft important, but 
in tj>c mpft trifiingfcenes of ^our human farce. 
But iljjj th: abiurdity jnomained of fuch ^ gr(-> 
. dation of beings. That there is a gr^adationi I 
do^abt iK)t, upwards, at our ienfes iinfof m ua 
that ihore is one downwa^$, But^foch a gra« 
-^atipftf by jwhich .finite ^dpproaches^^ in^aper a^^d 
^nearer to infiirite, is inconoeiv^le. The^iftanee 

■ and diipropottioi^ wiii be ftitt infinkcf. : 

■ . . • ■<■ 

BiTT to rtttttn,' and to conclude what 1 fliall 
fdjf about the notions that obtained amcmg t^ 

heathens 
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4ieatliens on this fubje£t ; for you know thati 
have refcrvcd to myfelf a right of following thc^^ 
matter as it rifes before me, without obferving 
in thefe eflays, any more than I ufed to do in our 
•converfation, a juft proportion in the members 
of my difcourfe. The caiifes of infpiration then 
were principally thefe : an intoxicating wind 6r 
vapor that blew into the infpired perfons •, or the 
a&ion of demons, or genii, on their bodies, or iti 
them. Such beings were believed univerfally to 
exifti for even Democritus, if I tnift^ke not, 
is faid to have admitted them. But they were 
believed to be material, tho' fpiritualandinvifible; 
and whether Pi, ato thought them all good and 
beneficieat, or no, the general opinion, and that 
^ven of the .latter Platonicians, held that fome 
were good, and fome bad; that there were pure 
and impure fpirits. Their cotemporaries, tlte • 
.Gbriftian fathers, affirmed that thefe fpirits were 
all of the latter fort. They attributed the whole 
fecret of oracles rather to the malice of the devil, 
than to the knavery of the priefts. I "have read 
in Ba«nage *, I think, thatORioEN and Cjhry- 
sosTOM reprefcnted the prieftels fitting on a tri- 
pod over the facred vent, with her legs wide open, 
to receive the fpirit ; and that fome pretended the 
oracles were delivered through this honorable 
xhannel. Nay, that judicious perfon, the martyr 
Justin, fcrupled not to aflure the world, that 
^hefe devils had carnal enjoyment of girls, and 
boys tooj in the very aft of infpiration. The gc- 

* Antiq. judaiques. 
. Vol* L L neral 
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nefal efFe£t of infpiration was madnefs and fury. 
Divine madnefs and divine fury they were called : 
and the persons, thus infpired, uttered their vati- 
cinations in fits that made their bodies fwell, and 
become diftofted by convulfive motions. In this 
ftate,and when they were quite out of their fenfes, 
they were confultcd by men who thought them- 
lelves in theirs, who were often the greateft, and 
inpublic opinion the wifeft, of mankind. Tully f 
aflcs on what authority we are to believe that the 
madman fees what the wifeman does not fee, and 
that he who lofes human fenfe acquires divine? 
His brother might have referred him, for an an- 
fwer, to the works of his iadmired philofopher, to 
that paf&ge in the Phsedrus particularly, where 
Plato recommends fo highly that divine fury 
which exerts itfelf in vaticination, myftery, poe- 
try, and love 5 and where he gives the preference 
over all other wifdom to that which divine fury 
infufes. 

Now nothing could refemble more a heathen, 
than a jewifh vaticination ^ and no wonder is there 
that it fhould be fo. Egypt and the eaft were the 
great fchools of fuch philofophy and theology as 
I have mentioned. They abounded with feers of 
vifions and dreamers of dreams, with prophets 
and diviners, with wizards and cunning men, 
with theurgic as well as natural magic, and all 

t Quid vero habet audoritatis faror ifte, ^nem divinQm 
vocatisy ut quae fapiens non videat, ea videat infanas, et is, 
4ui liumanos fenfus amiferit, divinos aflbcutus fit ? De diy. 
Lib. if. 

the 
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the occult fciences. The Greeks borrowed from 
hence almoft all the knowledge, real and imagi- 
nary, that they h^d ; and fo did the Jews too, as 
fome divines have had the candor to confefs, 
whilft the crowd of them afFeft to maintain the 
contrary againft irrefiftible probability, and would 
perfuade us that the whole heathen world was 
enlightened by the lamp of the tabernacle : as if 
any fimilitude of opinions, cuftoms, and rites^ 
which is a good proof in general that the more 
modern learned of the more ancient nation, was 
equally good toprove that the more ancient learned 
of the more modern, the mafters of the flaves, 
and a people, that had an high opinion of them* 
felves, of a people whom they defpifed. But 
however this may have been, the Jews, according 
to the fpirit of the mofaic fyftem, made the Su- 
preme Being more frequently an immediate'aftoi: 
in matters of infpiration, as in all other matters^ 
than the heathen did ; tho* they too employed 
the miniftry of angels, whofe names at leaft, they 
learned firft from the Chaldeans, if they did nq? 
come firft acquainted with thefe fpiritual beings 
among that people in their captivity. 

This notion of an immediate aftion of God oo 
the human mind became more common, and in- 
fpiration more metaphyfical, in the Chriftian 
fchools. Some of the heathen philofophers held 
opinions that led to this, and might have been 
improved fo as to derive all infpiration immedi- 
ately from jhe Supreme Being in fome extraordi- 
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nary manner or other j which they would not have 
been at a lofs to reprefent^ or rather to evade the 
neceffity of feprefenting,by the help of figurative 
ftyle. Some of them aflumed that the human foul 
was drawn out of the divine nature, or \^as tinc- 
tured by it, or had catched it's fire from it. I 
know not how to exprefs better thofe ftrange 
words, litrange 1 mean in this application, hauiti 
and delibati. They affumed further, that the di- 
vine mind pervaded and filled all things : and 
when they affumed thus much, it feemcd eafy to 
conclude, from this near relation of the divine 
and human mind, to an aftion of the former on 
the latter, " cognatione divinorum animoruoi ani* 
^ xnos humanos commoveri*/* 

Plato's trinity, as little intelligible as it was, 
might have been another aflumption, by which to 
account more particularly for this divine adl of 
inlpiratjon. The fecond perfon, God*s intelli- 
gence, the Word, hiadc men: and what could be 
more confecjuential, than to afcribe all particular 
infpirations to the third perfon, that univerfal 
Spirit, that energy of God, which animates and 
governs the whole? No part of this could have 
ihocked the opinions of thofe philofophical 
theifts,wIio acknowledged not only a general pro- 
vidence, but particular providences. As little 
could it have been thought, repugnant to that 
principle which feemed common to them all, 
f^at principle of reverence to the one, the father 

of 
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of god5 and men, whom they conceived to be be-- 
yond and before all exiftence. They could con- 
ceive no being, nor mariner of being, equal to 
the Supreme; bwt neither did the platonic trinity 
fuppofe that there was any fuch : and they might 
have placed the fource of infpiration, according 
to this theology, much higher, than obvious, vi- 
fible caufes, and even than the fuggcftions of 
demons and genii, without afcribing it to the 
firft mind, or admitting any mind equal to the 
firft. They had the more reafon to do thisj and 
to place infpiration, as it were, out of fight, when 
the credit of oracles began to fail, and a grofs 
phyfical account of it would pafs no longer. 

But that which heathen theologers could do, 
Cbriftian theologers could not, after the Nicean 
council at leaft, whatever they did, or might have 
done, before it. They afcribed infpiration, in- 
deed, to the Holy Ghoft ; but, the three perfons 
of this trinity making one God only, they afcribed 
infpiration to an immediate ad of the Supreme 
Being, as the Jews had done before them ; among 
whom this aft,* and the immediate prefence of the 
. Deity, were faid to be manifefted often in a fen- 
fible manner. Something of this kind obtained 
at firft among the Chriftians. Voices from heaven 
for inftance, and the vifible defcenc of the Holy 
Ghoft, would have made infpiration, if thefe pHas- 
nomena had continued, as much an objeft of 
fenfe in the Chriftian fyftem, as it had been ever 
in that of the Jews or of the ^heathen. But thcfe 

L 3 phas- 
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phenomena did not continue : and tho' figns and 
wonders were faid to be wrought by perfons in- 
fpired, infpiration became invifible, and the no- 
tion of it purely metaphyfical : lefs abfurd than 
former notions perhaps, but more remote too 
from human comprehenfion. 

't'HE confequence of all this was, that the proof 
of infpiration refting on authority and opinion, 
it became very equivocal. Every feft and every 
council pretended to it: and, whilftthey oppofed 
and damned one another, what one fide attributed 
to infpirations of the Holy Ghoft, the other attri- 
buted to fuggeftions of the devil : for in this 
fyftem the Holy Ghoft, that is God himfelf, is the 
infpirer and comforter ^ and the devil, an inferior, 
^ created fpirit, and yet a rival to the father of ^ 
all fpirits, is the tempter and tormentor. How 
God afts on the human mind to infpire and com- 
fort, and the devil to tempt, was then, and is ftill, 
a metaphyfical or theological fecret. But the 
power of tormenting, which the devil exercifed in 
thofe days, was no fecret at all. Legions of im- 
pure fpirits were believed to take often poffeffioq 
of the body of men, from wtience nothing could 
drive them but afperfions of holy water, and other 
forms of ecclefiaftical conjuration, performed by 
jpriefts, that is, by men on whom the impofition 
of hands had cpnferred the Holy Ghoft in acon« 
ftant fucceflion from the apoftles. This conjura- 
tion had been firft taUght by Solomon, as Jo- 
se phus afTerts in the eighth book of his Anti- 

quitiesj 
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quities ; and it continued long in credit, for much 
the fame reafons thatoracle^ and the arts of divi* 
nation had done fo formerly. It is kept in fome 
ufe (till by the Roman clergy : and our reformed 
clergy would not be forry perhaps to revive this 
pious praAice. 

Whilst ignorance and fuperftition reigned 
triumphantly, and the phantaftical ideas and no* 
tions which they communicate, and which autho* 
rity, education, and habit do in fome fort realife 
in the mind, ipread and prevailed ; men mighc 
be eafily perfuaded that the fpirit or bfeath of 
God, \trhich blew into the face of the firft of men, 
and made him a living creature^, might Miam 
likewife on extraordinary occaiions, and ia an jex^ 
traordinary manner, into the faces of fome. of his 
pofterity, as into chofen veflels. They mig^t b^ 
eafily perfuaded that this breath wafi nat onliy 4 
prmcipleof life to all, but aninfluencii)g,e:^itir^ 
and enlightening principle to fome^ They in^C 
imagine, without any great effort, that the effe& 
of this occafional breath was to fan into a flame 
the latent fparks of a certain fire, that had been 
kindled in the origiiial conftitution of man, and 
had been extinguiflied by the fall. They might 
imagine that they knew really what all this 
meant : and on fuch reafonings, which would have 
been none of the worft they employed,they might 
have proved to themfelves and others the inffMra*^ 

* Infpiravit in faciem ejas fpiracnlum vitae, et fj^ftus eft 
homo in animam viv^nrum> are the \^rds of Moss $.^ 
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tion of Chriftian faintsy* to whom fublime myfte^ 
rious truths were revealcd,andof Jewifli prophets 
and feers, who foretold future events, and re- 
covered ftolen goods : for even- this, as lo^w as it 
may feem, was a part of theii? employment,, and 
one effedt of their infpiration. 

But. this reign is well nigh overj or, if itvcoit- 
tinues in fome of thefe parts of the world, io 
triumphs univerfally in none. He who pretends 
to inftruA now mufl: know firft, and exped, if 
he uies any figun:,. to be called upon to explain 
Ills meanings that isy to ihewthis meaning with- 
out the veil of any figure. Infpkation was long 
underftood in the literal fenfe of the word,jiot only 
whilft men imagined grofsly that it was the tSci£t 
e£ a fubterranean wind, or vapor,: but when they 
had fpiritualized it a little,.and fancied it a breath 
that came from above, or a fpiric that defcended 
^n one prophet, and pafled from one to another 
with fenfible efFefts* Since it could be received 
no longer in the literal fenfe, philofophers and di- 
vines have given up the literal feivfe,. and kept 
the wocd, that fignified Sbmethiiig, to* ferve as a 
figure that iagnifies nothing, and that can be 
tranflated into, nothing bu£ fome othec figuce. 
Figures and types are indeed the ftrongcft en- 
trenchments of metaphyfics and theology : and 
it is in them that the profefTors of thefe reputed 
fciences defend themfeWes the belt. 

An hiftory ofinfpiratioxi„likc oneo£divination,i, 

would 
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would beacoUeAion of fuch extravagancies and 
abfurdities, as might be fufficient to make our 
ipecies forfeit the charafter of realbnable creatures^ 
if it did not (hew at the fame time that by a free 
ufe of their reafon men have deteded, one after 
another, moft of the fallacies, the groileft at leait, 
that had been impofed on them by heathens, 
Jews, and Chriftians : for even of thefe it cannot 
be denied. The fautors of infpiration are thus re- 
duced to their laft entrenchment ; and, having 
abandoned all their other pofts as untenable, they 
endeavour to defend this 5y not explaining what 
has been refuted as often as any explanation of it 
has been attempted. Your friend Atterbury^ 
who knew more of claifical learning, and even of 
divinity, than he did of politics^ tho* he affected 
thefe the moft, has fometimes lamented that any 
explanations of the realprefence iathe eucharifiry 
had been given^ and that the church had made 
any decifions about it. As lon^g as it was held 
an inexplicable myftery, it was believed, he faid ; 
but as foon as divines had been fo unfkilful as to 
attempt to explain it, Berenger*s recantation 
fignified nothing : and it has been a dilputed point 
ever fmce. If this be a right notion, as I incline 
to think it is, thefe two myfteries, that of tho 
real prefence, and that of infpiration, have had 
yery different fates. . The firft fet out a myftery, 
and was pioufly believed, till attempts to explain 
it (hewed that it implied contradiftion. The 
other fet out as'a natural phasnomenon, and was 
fo far from being thought a real myftery, how- 
much 
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much focver it might remaiA fuch to the vulgar, 
that prophecy and divination, the effefts of it, 
w^cre thought attainable by purifications, purga- 
tions, and other phyfical methods, and that they 
became arts which were taught in the fchools of 
the Heathens and the colleges of the Jews. But 
die notion of inipiration has ended in myftery, 
where the other began : and this expedient, the 
only one that can fupport it at all, would fup- 
port it effe£lually, if thefe ages refembled a little 
better thofe wherein the belief of the real pre- 
fence was firft eftablilhed. 

It may be faid that an extraordinary aftion of 
God on the human mind, which the word infpira- 
tion is now ufed to denote, is not more inconceiv-^ 
able,''than the ordinary aftion of mind on body, 
and of body on mind : and I confefs that it is 
not. But yet the cafes are fo widely different, 
that no argument can be drawn from one in fa- 
vor of the other. It is impoffible to doubt of 
an aftion which is an objeft of intuitive know- 
ledge^ and whereof we are confcious every mo- 
ment j and it is impertinent to deny the exifteUce 
of any phaenonhienon merely becaufe we cannot 
account for it : but then this phaenomenon muft 
be apparent, and the proof that it exifts, or has 
cxifted, muft be fuch as no reafonable man can 
refufc to admit ; otherwife we ftiall be expofed 
to make frequently the ridiculous figure that phi- 
lofophers have fometimes made, when it has been 
difcovered, after they had reafoned long about a 
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thing, that there. was no fuch thing. We muflr 
not afTume for truth* what can be proved neither 
a priori, nor a poiteriori. A myftery cannot be 
proved a priori 5 it would be no myftery if it 
could : and infpiration is become a myftery, fincc 
all we know of it is, that it is an inexplicable ac- 
tion of the divine on the human mind. It would 
be filly, therefore, to afTume. it to be true^ becauie 
God can aft myfterioufly, that is, in ways, un-^ 
known to us, 00 his creature man : for juft (c^ 
AsGYLL did prove, or might haye proved, that 
men do not die, but are tranflated, becaufe God 
can tranflate them. There is then no poflibilityi 
of proving infpiration a priori ; and the proof^p 
that are brought a pofteriori for Chriftian infpi- 
ratioil, are not more decifive to Chriftians, t^aa 
thofe,^which the Stoicians brought in favor of va- 
ticination and divination, were to themj nor than 
' thofe, which the Mahometans and theworihippert 
of Foe bring of the fame kind, are to them. 

This word infpiration, about which I have faid 
fo much more than I intended, belongs properlj: 
to you fons of Apollo : and to you it Ihould be 
of right reftored. Whilftyou were at once poets, 
prophets, philofophers, and divines, and went 
about from houfe to houfe finging^ as the me- 
thodifts do preaching, fublime doftrines, the ufc 
of it might be a little confufed : and what you 
afTumed in the two firft charafters, you mio-ht 
afcribe to yourfclves and others in the two laft. 
But fince they are become diftinft profeflions, as 

well 
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well as charajfters, and one of them, that of pro- 
phets, is cxtinft, infpiratioh may have it*s place 
and ufe in poetry j but no where elfc. If philolb* 
phers and divines employ this word, which fig- 
nifies a particular and determinate adion, as a 
figure to fignify fomc other aftion, they employ 
it improperly. It cannot ferve to inform ; but 
it may ferve, and it aftually docs ferve, to de- 
ceive. Our quakefs, our methodifts, and en- 
thufiails of every fort and in every religion, are 
confirmed, by the received ufeof this word, in the 
belief that the Spirit of God defcends upon them, 
is infpired into them, excites and enlightens their 
mipds, and enables them by it*s powerful opera- 
tion to utter all the extravagancies, which are 
in their opfnion fd niany divine truths. 

i 

It isthemorereafonableto guard againft every 
thing of this kind, becaufe the hypothefis of 
ibme of ourfineft modern writers on the fubjeA 
of the human mind, tho* they do not pretend di- 
rcdlly to be infpired, feem to renew and improve 
the reveries, or waking dreams, of ancient philo- 
ibphers, in fuch a manner as to lay again the 
foundations of fuperftition, by fuppofing an im- 
mediate and conftant communication between 
the divine and the human natures. That Mal- 
BR ANCHE fuppofed fuch a communication, is evi- 
dent in all his writings; and his Chriftian and 
metaphyfical meditations are nothing Icfs than a 
dialogue between the Word and him. The con- 
ference was not held indeed in the terms and form 

of. 
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of the dialogue ; but the language he makes the 
Word to hold in jt, he affirms to be conformable 
to the anfwers which he thinks he received when 
he interrogated the Word on the fame fubjeAs^. . 

I HAVig fometimes wondered that divines and 
metaphyficians, who have, borrowed fo many 
phantaftical notions from Plato, have neglected 
one, which they might have found in the Apo- 
logy of SocaATEs, and by which they might 
have accounted more probably, and more dc* 
jcently, than they have done, for divine infpirir- 
cions, revelations, and communications. They 
might have learned there to diftinguifh between 
the ethereal and elementary body. We may 
compare the firil to a (hirt, fince the fame Plato 
•cqmpares the fecond in the Phaedrus to a fuit of 
clothes, and fince it is worn under the other, 
** fub manifefto hoc corpore latens." Now it 
was by this medium that Socrates was infpired 
by his demon, or guardian angeL He faw 
vifions, and be heard voices : but how ? Not 
by his elementary, but by bis ethereal, ienfes^ 
Thus an inferior fpirit, and not the Supreme 
Being, is the immediate aAor ; and infpiration 
is no longer an unmeaning figure of fpeech« 
JBut this is not enough for metaphyfical divines; 
Our notions of humanity muft be raifed higher, 
even at the expence of debating (for as fuch it 
appears to me) our notions of the divinity. God 
..and man muft be more intimately joined ; tho' 
by endeavouring fo to join them, they renew, in 
ibme fort, the groffeft abfurdities of paganifm. 

Manv 
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Many inftances might be produced of this 
fort, and fome very flagrant. I will content my- 
felf in this place with the mention of one. Bavle 
obferves that the notion of feeing all things in 
the Infinite Being, which father Malbranch£ 
advanced on this afTumption, that our ideas mud 
be in God, beeaufe they cannot be modiflcatbns 
of any created mind, differs little from the doc« 
■trine of Democritus *, who taught, that the 
images of objefts, which prefent tfaenifelves to oxk 
lenfes, are emanations of God, nay, that they are 
•God, and that the idea in our minds is God like- 
ivife. The obfervation is certainly juft v and I 
need not enlarge upon it to (hew you that it h 
fo. Inftead of that, I will afk you whether the 
difS^rent hypothecs of a philofopher, whom you 
and I lt>ve and honor, has not fome, tho' a more 
irmote, refemblance to the fame doArine ? Both 
, of them at leafk have, in my opinion, one corh- 
.mon tendency, that which I have juft now men- 
tioned. If I was perfeftly perfuaded, as 1 am 
very much of the contrary, that we pjrceive all 
4>ur ideas in the divide mind, I could account 
for all that is attributed to infpiration by a figure, 

♦ The words of TuLLY arethefe: " Democrj^tvs, qui 
^ tam imagines earnrnque circnitus in deorum numero referti 
** tarn illam nataram qnae imagines fundat ac mittat : turn 
^ fdendam intelligentiamque." They wiU be better tnmA 
lated thus. Democritus, who places among the gods oQt 
only the images of the objedls that furround and ftrike us> 
but that nature which pours forth and fends thefe images to 
lis ; and knowledge and intelligence. CoTT a mentions the 
fiune notions afterwards, not in the fame words a^ VbllEiui, 
but to the fame efieft. Tully De nat deor. lib. i. 
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that would have a fort of metaphyfical mean- 
ing. I could reprefent the foul as a njirror ; and 
it has been fo reprefented, I think, by fome : and 
then fuppofe that images, received from the pre- 
o^up of God to it, are refleded by it, whiqh 
would be like the reflefted light of the fun ; a fc- 
condary and fainter, but a divine, illumination* 
Again, could I comprehend that vifual language, 
in which ** the author of nature conftantly fpeaks 
" to the eyes of all mankind •,'* I might be able 
perhaps to comprehend how God may fpeak to 
prophets and apoftles in vifions, or elfe I might 
deduce by analogy, that as we think we fee when 
we do not really fee, but only receive ideas 
through the eye from an immediate a£ikion of 
God 'y fo prophets and apoftles might think that 
they employed the faculties of their own excited 
and illuminated minds, and fignified their own 
thoughts by the words they pronounced, when 
they neither thought nor ipoke, but when the 
breath of God articulated in their organs. I 
might be able to comprehend fuch fublime no- 
tions ; and I ihould be glad, no doubt, to find 
how happily thefe do6trines coincide with that 
ancient opinion, that prophets prophefied often 
without knowing that they did fo. But I coii- 
fefs that I comprehend as little our friend's hy- 
pothefisyas I do that of the father of the oratory ; 
tho* I comprehend very dearly how wc may be 
faid in fome fort, and in ibme particular cafes, 
to learn to fee ; that is, by the ordinary courfe 
of experience, and not by any divine agency* 

Shall 
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Shali I own it ? I cannot be mortified at my 
want of comprehenfion In this cafe. When phi- 
lofophers employ clear and determinate ideas, 
fuch as are real, not phantaftrc, and when they rea- 
fon on principles that arc evidently true, inftead 
of fuch as are doubtful at beft, I comprehend 
them without any extreme labor of mind. When 
they do otherwife, I mifpend no time in making 
ijnprofitable efforts to comprehend them. Cotta 
treats the notions of Democritus that have beeri 
irxntioned witli the utmoft contempt, and even 
Velleius h^d entered into no refutation of them. 
Bayle thinks a little genius could never forth 
i}\cm^ and that in order to form them a man 
Riuft comprehen.d the whole extent of power, 
which belongs to a nature capable of painting 
in our minds the images of objefts. I will imi- 
tate in ail fimilar cafes the old academician, not 
the modern fceptic, who feems a dogmatift on 
this ocx:afion. I will follow no man out of the 
' high road of plain common fenfe. ^ In that, the 
philofopher may lead me to all real knowledge : 
for common fenfe does not ^exclude uncommon 
difcoveries in the fearch of truth. But the phi- 
lofopher goes often out of this road, whilft the 
illiterate, . unthinking crowd of mankind cannot 
go far in it. Thefe are the two extremes in which 
men fometimes m^et. The difference confifts 
always in their acquiHtions and habits, and not 
always in their natural faculties. The feafon of 
one is not cultivated like that of the other ; but 
xhe imaginatioi^s of both may be apt to warm and 
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tranlport them alike. Whilfl: the philofophcf 
confults his reafon alone, he will be always far 
before the other. But if his imagination carries 
him away, there is a chance that they may meet : 
and the philofopher with all his knowledge^ and 
all his reafon, may have not his own whimfies 
alone, but thofe of the moft vulgar underftand* 
ings, to fupport* 

SECT. VL 

TJ A V I N G dwelt thus long on one art of tl:i« 
■*• '■' mind that degenerates into artifice, it il 
time I fhould procee4 to another : and the art to 
be confidered next, is that which was inteiKied 
when I faid that v;e are fometimcs obliged to., 
pay in counters for want of re^dy money. What. 
I mean by it is this. We are fometimes obliged j 
in philofophical, as well as in common difcourfc, 
to make ufe of words that have no determinate^ 
nor indeed, properly, any, ideas or notions at all 
annexed tp them. I fay, we are obliged to do 
fo, in order to diflinguifh this cafe from that 
of metaphy fics and theology, which' are almofl: 
wholly converfant, when they keep within their 
own bounds and go neither into phyfics nor 
ethic5, about words that have no intelligible, 
meaning, words that have been invented to con* 
ceal ignorance, and to create an appearance of 
icience : whereas the words intended hercy tho* 
they have no ideas nor notions,properly fpeaking, 
annexed to them, have however a meaning and 
aa ufe, an intelligible meaning and a good ufe* 
Vol.. L M Two 
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Two of them I will produce as examples, and 
they fliall be words that ferve to denote unknown 
caufes of known efFcfts. They take their precifion, 
iikethe names of fubftanccs,from fenfible efFcfts, 
and they refer either to an unknown real caufe, or 
to the unknown principleoffome apparent caufe. 

Our Ignorance of caufes. Our curiofity, and 
the extravagant opinions of philofophers about 
them, are equally great. I (hall not enter on that 
fubjeft, here at fcaft. Something, however, mufl: 
be faid about the notion of caufe, in order to 
Ihew the reafon, and even neceffity, of cmploy- 
iiig fuch words as I have mentioned ; and to in- 
troduce what I propofe to fay concerning th« 
ufe and abufe of them. Neglcfting, therefore, 
all the abftraft notions that are entertained about 
caufe, the nice and trifling drftinftions between 
the caufe and the fufficient reafon of any thing, 
arid the other dtftindions, as well as divifions, 
and fubdivifions, that have been made, and that 
ferve, for the mofl: part, to no othe^ purpofc than 
to perplex us in a labyrinth of words, let us con- 
tent ourfdves to underftand, when wc fpcak of 
caufe in general, " That, by the immediate, or 
" remote, the phyfical, or moral, virtue whereof 
•' any thing is what it is, or any thing is done 
** as it is done.** 

The Supreme Being is the firft, and, ftriftly, 

the folc efficient caufe. But as wc know nothing 

of his manner of being, fo we know nothing of 

bis manner of cauling. In your Homer's ma- 

/ .chinery 
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chinery the gods are perpetually aftors ; but the 
poet neither employs them fo much, nor more 
improperly, nor more unworthily, than philofo- 
phcrs and divines have prefumed to employ the 
Deity, Let us think with greater reverence of 
God: and whilft we acknowledge him to be the 
firft, let us not imagine him to be the immediate 
caufe of every phaenomenon and every thing that 
happens. Through how many mediums, if I 
may fay fo, may not the rays of divine 'Efficacy 
pafs before they arrive at us ! Far be it from me 
to negleft or to difcourage the contemplation of 
the firft efficient caufe, who Ihines fo glorioufly 
in all his works. But let us adore' him in the 
contemplation of his works, and of the order of 
fccond caufes, by .which the fyttem of them is 
maintained, and carried on. Second cauies can* 
not be reckoned in a ftriA philofophical fenfe effi- 
cient, when they arc confidered relatively to the 
whole extent of being, at the head of which is 
God. But as they have a communicated effi-* 
ciency in fuch degrees, of fuch kinds, and under 
fuch diredions^as it is communicated to them by , 
infinite wifdom and power, they appear efficient 
when they are confidered relatively to us, and to 
our fyftem : and fince all our knowledge is in 
truth relative to thefe, we may be well content 
to admit ideas that are fo too, and that reach 
no further. Thefe are our limits : and where 
our experimental knowledge o£ fecond caufes 
ftops, there our phyfical^enquiries fhould ftop. 
All beyond is metaphyfical jargon : for at what 

M 2 ppint 
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point focyer we leave phyfics^ for mctaphyfics* 
.we fall of courfc into jargon. The ancients ge- 
nerally .fct out in it. The moderns too often 
conclude in it. 

The firft example I ftiall produce of words 
that ferve to denote unknown caufes of known 
.cfFcfts^ ftiall be the word chance. Every event 
that happens in the courfe of human affairs, how 
contingent foever it may feenv has a real and 
peculiar cauie. . But when thefe caufes are toa 
remote>or too complicated, to be eafily, or at.alU 
difcerned by us, we call the event contingent, 
auid the caufe chance* Thus we endeavour to 
fupply our want of ideas, to think with kfs con- 
fufton, to difcourfe more intelligibly, and to 
make up the fum with, counters which we can*- 
Bot make up with money. But in this kind of 
paynnient there h^s been much abufe, and much 
deceit. Superftition attempted to make thefe 
counters pafs for real money ; and, inftead of 
keeping the word chaiice toiignify in it*s appli* 
caQon npthing more tkan this, that the caufe 
of an event was unknown, to make it pafs for, 
an adtual caufe and a pofitive Being. Superfti- 
tion ipriperibnated it under the name of fortune: 
a|id this chimerical divinity was fuppofed to di- 
reft arbitrarily all the events whofe caufes were 
not apparent, or whioh exceeded in good or ill 
the expedations of men. The heathens account- 
ed by it for paft events, -confulted it about fu- 
ture, and referred themfelves tO'itin doubtful 
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It is ftrange that fuch fuperftitions, inftead 
of being confined to* the heathen world, ftiould 
have been asr prevalent among God's chofen peo* 
pie, both Jews and ' Chr iftians, and Ihould be 
fcarce exploded at this hour. It is ftranger ftill, 
that ^ rccourfe to the decifionbf chance fliould be 
exprcfsly commanded in the Old Teft^menti^ and 
occafionally countenai|ced in the New, even oii 
fo important an occafion as the eledion of ai^ 
apoftle in the place of Judas Iscariqt. Yet fo 
It is : and from hence we may believe it happened 
that feme even of the mplt puerile anfd ablurd 
appeals to chance, if one can be more fo than 
another, were long preferved among Chrillians, 
and by them applied moft profanely and cruelly^ 
Many different fortes pr chances were confulted 
by the Heathen. Thofe of Praenefte, >yhere For- 
TiTNE had a temple adorned with mofaic work 
by SvLLA, who truftcd much to the goddefs, and 
took the name of Felix, on account of his fuc- 
cefs which he afcribed to her, were extremely 
famous. I do not remember how thefe confultar 
tions were made^ but thofe that had the naixes 
of Sortes Homericae, and Sortes Virgilianae, 
were made by dipping at random on fome paf- 
fage in the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and 
the (uperftition was fure to be confirmed when- 
ever, as it could not but happen often, future 
events feemed in any degree to have been figured 
in thefe paflages. An odd inftance of this, which 
is preferved in a tradition, derived, I think, from 
Mr. Cowley, I may mention as I go along. 
This poet, and fome other perfons attached 
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to Charles the firft, were with him in the ifle 
of Wight, where Cromwsll kept him in pri- 
fon till he brought him to the block. Their 
amuiement, for it could be nothing more, was 
to try the Sortes Virgiliahae 5 and in trying them 
it is reported that the unfortunate prince dipped 
on thofe terrible imprecations that Dido makes 
againO: Acn£AS and his p^fterity, in the fourth 
book of the Eneid. 

I SAID that thefe fupcrftitious ufages have been 
applied profanely and cruelly by Chriltians: and 
I was in the right to lay io. What could be more 
profane than the pradtice of opening the facred 
books, in order to take from the firft paffage 
that occurred a prognoftic of events, and to do- 
grade them to the fame filly ufethat the heathens 
made of their poems ? What could be more cruel 
than the cuftom of deciding caufes criminal, and 
civil coo, by duels j which was introduced by thir 
barbarous northern nations-, and was, notwith- 
(landing the declarations of fome popes againft 
it, fo far approved by the church, that it was 
followed on many occafions in ecclefiaftical con- 
troverfies, and that it was accompanied on all 
occafions with much ecclefiaftical ceremony, 
even fo far, that a prieft blelTed in the field. the 
weapons of the champions ? This trial, like that 
of paffing blindfold over red-hot plough* 
(hares, and others, were appeals to chance, as to 
j^ judge: and both thefe appeals, and the conful- 
tc t ons o£ chance about future events, were 
founded on a theolo2ical axiom, ipvented to ci^- 
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cufe them on one hand^ and to create more revcr 
rence for them on the other, that God prefides 
over chance, and direfts it by interpofitions of 
his providence; fo that to interrogate chance was 
to interrogate God ; and the decifions of chance 
were the decifions of God, 

To apply the word chance in this manner, was 
abfurd enough. But what fhall we fay of thofe 
philofophers who afcribed the creation of the 
world to chance ? Superftition perverted this in- 
nocent art of the mind: and a word, that fignified 
no determinate caule at all, was made to figniiy 
a fuperior Being, who governs the affairs of the 
world, and to whofe agency thofe events were to 
be afcribed that could not be accounted idt other- 
wife. Philofophy, the philofophy of men who 
iffefted to put fuperftition under their feet, and 
to account by phyfical refearches for all the phas- 
nomena, attributed the original of all things to 
chance. By this proceeding the Epicureans did 
not endeavour to fcreen their ignorance, but they 
pretended to fliew their knowledge of caufes. 
They erefted chance into a firft phyfical caufe, 
and derived the produftion of the univerfe from 
it. They affumed a chaos of innumerable hete- 
rogeneous particles, endowed with effential afti- 
vity, and with whatever elfe was neceffary for 
their purpofe, like the declination of thefe atoms : 
after which they concluded that fueh a number 
of entities in perpetual motion and aftion one on 
another, mult pafs fooner or later through all 
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poffible combinations. Frorfi hence ttey eon* 
eluded agaiji, that the formation of the world was 
caufcd by a certain concourle, or combination of 
atoms, without the unaeceflary help of a direct- 
ing mind i and that, this concourfc ^ing fortui* 
tous, the world was made by chancy, But enough 
has been faid of the ufe and abufe of this word, 
Jt is time to fpcak of thofe that hftve been made 
of the word force. 

Since even Alciphron, the minute philofophcr^ 
could frame no precife ide^ of force, tho*^ he 
*' ihut his eyes to affift his meditation," it might 
well be alkcd, how it comes to paf^ that there are 
fo many refined fubtilties and nice diftindions a« 
bout t|jds fame force ? Ingenious and learned meii 
might have employed their time much better 
inoft certainly, than they have done about *' fubtil 
*' abftraifts, fpiritual quinteffences, un certo cbe 
*' and un non fo che." I am forry xo have this 
proof the more of the foUy and afFedatiqn of phi- 
lofophers. But I am not at all at a lofs to account; 
for them, nor to fhew from whence the difference 
arifcs between thefe vifionaries, and thofe great 
men who have difcourfed rationally about force, 
The difference arifes plainly from hence: The 
former have abufed this art of the mind, and fup- 
pofed, or reafoned as if they fuppofed, that this 
word fignified what common fenfo never meancd 
p fignjfy by it. The others have not turned arc 
into artifice in this manner ; but have reafoned 
j^bout fprc? 4S gbout the unknown cayfe-of fen- 
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fibk eflfefts, or the unknown caufality of appa* 
rent caufes. It may feem ftrange perhaps to our 
firft thoughts, that men fhould talk fenfe, for it 
^ill never feem llrange that they fhould talk 
nonfenfe, about fomething whereof they have no 
ideas. But the reafon why they do fo in the in* 
ftanOR^ before us, will appear to our fecond 
thoughts extremely plain. That it may appear 
fo the more, and that we may fhew the betcer 
how induilrious the mind is to help it's natural 
infirmities by art, in the conceptions and expref- 
iions of things, let me add a few refledions to 
what has been already obferved. 

Without meaning what thofe philofophers 
meaned, who fcreened fo much ignorance behind 
the notions they endeavoured to eftablilh of oc- 
cult qualities and occult caufes, we may fay that 
the caufality of apparent caufes, and therefore the 
firft efficient caufes in the order of fecond caufe^ 
will be always occult, whatever hypothefis or 
fyftem we follow. The peripatetics and fchool- 
men imagined the qualities of fubftances, as they 
were and are ftill called, and which are fuppofed 
to excite ideas immediately by their immediate 
aftion on our organs, and mediately by their aftion 
on other bodies, to be real entities derived from 
fubftantial forms, inherent in fubftances fome how 
or other; but diftinft from them, and added to 
them. Modern philofophers, more intelligibly 
and more conformably to experience, have ba- 
niibed ail thefe notions of qualities diftind from 
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body, and have taught us that the a<5lion of body 
on body is produced, exclufivcly of them, by the 
inward conftitution of body itfclf, and is varied 
according to the divers conftitutions of the bodies 
that are at any time paffive, and the different 
ftates they are in. This opinion leads us on to 
obferve the mcchanifm of body, the laws of mo- 
tion, and whatever elfc makes any part of phyfi- 
cal enquiry. The other is s founded in abftra<^ 
general notions, which the knowledge of parti- 
culars bad little ibare in framing, and points up 
to the chimeras of Imagination. But ftill, even 
the bed of them ftops fhort of the real eflcnces 
of fubftances, Ihews us more caufes, but ihcws 
us as little the principles of their caufality. 

Altho* the fyftem of philofophy be in this re- 
fpc6t totally changed, yet the mind h^s found it 
convenient to preferve the notion of fenfible qua- 
lities. They were thought real, and referred to 
fubftances as inherent fpecifically in them. They 
arc conceived now to be qualities by imputation 
only, and refer to the manner in which our fenfes 
are afiected. We cannot fay with ftri<ft propriety, 
this clock has feveral ienfible qualities, tho' it 
marks the days of the month to our fight alone, 
and the hours and the minutes to our eyes and to 
our ears. We know that there are no fuch diftinft 
qualities in the clock, and that all theie effefts 
are produced by one fpring, governed and pro- 
ducing efFefts according to it's own temper, ac- 
cording to laws and direftions refulting from the 
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firudture of the whole machine, and according to 
the texture and ftate of the organs of thofc to 
whoai it is vifible, or audible. Juft fo we can- 
not fay with ftrift propriety^ that fnow is cold by 
a cold quality, any more than white by a white 
quality i or that fire is hot by a hot quality. They 
excite ideas that we diftinguifti and mark by thefe 
words ; but they contain nothing in them that re* 
fcmblcs thefe ideas. By the perceptions we have 
of thefe ideas, we mark, under the name of qua- 
lities, the divers efieds of the unknown eflences 
of fubftances. 

This modern expedient (for the mind invents 
expedients as faft as it finds the want of them in 
the improvement, or more eafy improvement of 
knowledge) is the more reafonabiy employed on 
another account. Tho* there arc no fuch di- 
ftinA fpccific qualities in bodies as were aflumed 
by philofophers, yet the particles which compole 
bodies are often heterogeneous, as they appear by 
fure experiments; among other inftances, in that 
of light, and in the produftion of colors. Now 
this heterogeneity, which is thought to confift ia 
the different fizes of the particles, and which may 
confift in other differences undifcoverable by us, 
continuing the fame, and each kind ading and 
being adled upon according to it's kind, this a« 
mounts in fome manner to a notion of qualities 
contained in bodies : and being fo conceived, the 
mind knows no more indeed of the real conftitu- 

tions of bodies than it kn^w before^ but proceeds 
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ki this hypothetical manner a littk better, and 
with greater clcarnefs and precifion, in the purfuit 
of phyiical enquiries. Thefe enquiries thus af- 
Med enable us to analyfe the competent particles 
of bodies in their effects, and to difcover in them 
too fome general laws by which the action of 
thcfe component particles feparately and collec- 
tively is direftcd. This is fome knowledge, and 
has the appearance of being greater than it is. 
But there is fomething ftill behind, concerning 
which we cannot boaft even the leaft appearance 
of knowledge. Body afts on body by contaft 
and pulfion. This is certain, tho* it be not fo 
certain that body can aft no other way, as philo- 
fophers generally affume. But even this pulfion 
is caufed by n>otion, as motion is caufed by pul- 
fion : fo that we gee thus into a circle, and may 
go eternally round in the dark, without being 
nearer to difcover what it is that puts mobility, 
that effential property of matter or body, into 
aftion, unlefs we fuppofe that the motion im- 
prefled originally continues ftill without any di- 
n)inution. Who can doubt that there is attrac- 
tion or gravitation, and repuHion, in body, as well 
as pylfion ? Who can withhold his admiration 
from thofe difcoveries that modern philofophy 
has made concerning the laws of nwtion, the pro- 
pertieis of bodies that become apparent by them, 
and, the aft ions of bodies on bodies that follow 
according to them ? But who can or will ever 
be able to fay what tlic fprings of corporeal na- 
ture are, without which there could be^neither 
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aftion nor morion ? What is that fpring, for in- 
Jftance, which emits from the body of the fun in- 
numerable particles of light, that make their paf- 
fage of fifty millions of miles to our earth in feven 
minutes of time, or thereabouts, with a velocity 
inconceivable tho' demonftrated ? Well may 
the caufe be incomprehenfible, when the effe& 
paflcs comprehenfion. 

HfRE now the word force, of which wc are 
to fpeak, comes into play, and ferves as a iign of 
the unknown caufes of the phenomena both of 
nature and of art ; for efFe&s are produced in the 
works of art by an imitation of thofe of nature 
whereof the caufes are unknown even to the arti- 
ficen When we employ the word alone, it is of 
very vague fignification, and imports nothing 
more than fome determining power, intelleftual 
or corporeal But the mind takes two methods 
.to give it greater precifion, when that is neceffary. 
We annex it fomctimes to words which fignify 
that whereof we would, on fuch occafions, denote 
' the power in general to produce efFc<5tsin phyfics, 
in n)echanics, in ethics ; and thus we fay the foroi 
of wind, the force of a mill, or the force of habit. 
Wc annex at other times to it words, that, refer- 
ring to particular known efFeds, ferve to Bx oa 
every occafion the meaning of it ^ juA as we annex 
the words hot or cold, to fignify certain fuppofed 
qualities of body ^ and as intelligibly at lead as 
we ufe the names of fubftances. Thus we fpeak of 
attraftive, repelling, impelling force, of the force 
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of gravitation, of cohcfion, and even of inadli* 
vity. Our Newton, who has opened, by the 
help of thefe fure guides, experiment and geo- 
metry, fo large a field of knowledge and enquiry 
to prefent and future philofophers, concerning 
the greateft and the leaft phaenomena of nature, 
was far from pretending to determine the effi- 
cient caufe of his attraction, or what that force 
is which makes bodies, and every particle of body, 
mutually tend to one another, and thereby give 
us an idea of attracting, according to what has 
been taken notice of already. He diftinguifhed 
fb carcfiflly between the particular attraftions of 
the fchools, and his meaning in the ufe of thia 
word, that nothingcould be more defpicable than 
the ignorance or malice of thofe who would have 
confounded them, and have made him an aflerter 
of occult qualities, who difcovered the moll uni- 
verfal and the leaft occult quality, if 1 may have 
kave to call it ib for once, that ever was, fince 
it intercedes the whole corporeal fyftem. To this 
and to the feveral kinds of it, he referred all the 
phaenomena that cannot be accounted for by im- 
pulfe: and they are many, tho* many of thofe, 
which were afcribed to a fort of attraftion by the 
ancients, are on better foundations afcribed to 
impulfe by the moderns. But neither for the caufe 
cf impulfe, nor of attraction, nor of any aftiofi 
of body even the moft fenfible, can philofophy 
account. They, .therefore, who ufe the word 
force as the fign of an unknown caufe, whilft 
.they apply themfclves folely to difcover the laws 
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by which this cauie afcs, and the efFe^s it pro- 
duces, make a proper ufe of the word. They 
who affed to talk in any other manner, eltheir 
phyfical or metaphyfical, about force, abufe the 
word moft impertinently, and pervert into arti- 
fice a very ufeful art of the mind. 

But this is not the only method by which this 
art of the mind is perverted. It degenerates into 
artifice, likewiie, by the ufe which they make of 
it, who invent words to point out caufes, they 
fuppofe unknown, of efFeds whofe real caufes are 
known. In the former method men are led into 
error by aflfeding knowledge j in this by afFeft- 
ing ignorance. Whatever force is, it Is the caufc 
of efiefts, that are known, but cannot be afcribed 
to any caufe that is known. In this the pro- 
priety of the word confifts : for if they could be 
afcribed to any caufe known and denominated, 
it would be improper, and the ufe pf it could 
oiily fcrve to miflead. But there may be more 
than error, there may be fraud, in this cafe ; for, 
to borrow an image from the application of the 
word chance, the fair gamefter, who (hould fee 
a raffle of fixes thrown fcveral times together, 
might afcribe it to chance, that is, to an un- 
known caufe, very properly; but the fharper, 
who had loaded the dice, or who knew that they 
were loaded, would afcribe it to chance fraud u-. 
lently as well as improperly. 

r 

I COULD wifli that Alciphron and Lysicles 
had made this obiervation to Eufkranor, and 
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had applied it to fliew him why they admitted 
the word force, and rejcftcd the word grace. 
The talk would not have been hard, fince it 
wouM not have been hard to ftiewhim real caufes 
fufficiently known, and fufficiently marked by 
words, of the efFcfts afcribed by him to a caufe 
fuppofed unknown, and marked by a diftinft 
word appropriated to this purpofe. They might 
have (hewn thefe caufes to be the influence of a 
religious education, a warm head, and a warmer 
heart; hope, fear, grief, joy,, ftroog paffioos 
turned by prejudice and habit to devotion, de- 
votion itfelf nurfing it's own principles, the effedt 
in it's turn becoming a caufe uniform and con-* 
ftant, or redoubling it's force, on the leaft failure, 
in afts of attrition, contrition, mortification, and 
repentance. They might have proved not only 
by probable reafons, but by indubitable fads, 
the fufficiency of thefe and other known caufe* 
to produce all the effects commonly afcribed to 
grace, even the mod aftohilhing that ever ap-» 
peared in faints, confeflbrs, or martyrs. Nay, they 
might have IhcWn that effefts more aftonifbing^ 
and many of them better vouched, than moft of 
thefe, have been, and are ftill daily, produced in 
men, whom it would be blafphemous to repute 
under the divine influence. Alciphron might 
have illuftrated this argument in his ferious cha* 
racier, by quoting the faints, confeflbrs, and mar- 
tyrs of idolatry and herefy-, and Lysicles in his 
gayer charafter, by quoting thofe of atheifitr, 
and of the mofl: aboniinable vices, a^ well as tb^ 
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he ^m inijrwd(M;ft?9d.|:gr -t;!»«n, jtliftt t^ f>^qr 
Jhc ^i^pftpd .op FJ19 W' nJCWt l» ** f»0^ft j>P P^ 

** 5f«^s^ Jth^t it F# wty WW' 1^0 ?«^ W 

beljevjq^ ^cc mjhf>}^ ^fp >tjea of % f^ 
r o^c^ion^Pjf hid made vj^ ,^w^rqd> j^ 

Aw:iP9i|.<^ apji ix/|iCitM .tp J^ ^, ,|(^ 
^9uWhaye main^irw^ \(W,e5sJUy 5b<S;Pj5W<p«f 

PH^^Nfii's'^yer. 

'They might have fai^» th^re is npt ^cven d\e 
parky yoii tiow iuppofc between forpe ^md j^raep. 
Our obje&ion againft the latter did in efieft.an* 
tkipate your reply : and if we aUpiR^ed your i%ply 
Oi^ be a ^od pne» it woyld neither .ftren^cn 
your caufe, per weaken ours. The pj^ity be- 
tureen force ,and |;rajce, whi^h .yoy gonfine nonir 
to a pofflbility of believiog one as well a& the 
•you J. N Qthcr^ 
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ether, is not fuffide^t; becaufe it is not reaL 
The poflibility of believing force, i^ nothing mope 
than the poflibility of believing- that every cfFeft 
'fcas a raufe, tho* the catrfe be unknown to us, and 
'th6 propriety of the word confifts in the appi?- 
'cation of it to no other caufc. • The difparity and 
impropriety do not arife from our having no idea 
of grace; fbritis trtie that we have itone of force : 
but they arife from hence, that there is not the 
fame poflSbility of believing a caufe, whereof wc 
have no idea, and which cannot be afcertained by 
*if s cffefts, as there is of believing one whereof 
ive liave no idea indeed, • but which may be aC- 
'<;crtamed by it's eiFcdls. You aflume grace as 
> caufe of one particular kind, an immediate in- 
fluence of God on the mind ; and you apply it to 
cfFeAs that may have Caufcs of feveral kinds. 
'Should a word be invented to fignify a moral 
taufe of cffefts purely phyfical, or aphyfical caufe 
of effcfts ptirely moral, you would laugh at the 
Invention j and you would be in the right. But 
U it a jot tefs' ridiculous to aflign a particular 
ciufe, ckhcr natural or fapematuraH of effe(5b 
that may be produced by anjr, or all, of thefe;; 
jind to think to favethe abfurdity by faying* that 
the, WPrd, invented to denote this caufe, has no 
idea attached to it, no more than that of force ? 

The ufe of the word force can have no equi- 
vocal cohfequence : the ufc of the word grace 
jnay. The teftimony, nay,the convidion, of men, 
that they felt the influence of this unknown caufe, 
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would not take off the eqtiivocation. How 
ihould it, after all the examples that may be 
brought from dally experience? A real edthiifiaft 
doubts no more of his {^rceptions of the opera^^ 
tions of grace, informing his miiid, and deter* 
mining his will, than he doubts of bis percept 
tions of the aflion of outward objedks on his 
fcnfesj and perhaps lefs< 

Another thing, which t imagine that the mi*' 
nute philofophers would have faid to Euphra'* 
NOR, is this. Since the parity you endeavour to 
eftablilh bet\yeen force and grace, cannot be fo 
eftablifhed as to anfwer your purpdfe on any prin- 
ciples of reafon ; it remains that the notion of 
grace cannot be received, nor the word employed, 
on any other authority^ than that of implicit faith 
in the revelation by whkh you fuppofe the ex*- 
iftence of grace proved. That authority obliges 
us to believe an a^ion or an influence of God on 
his eleA, the manner of which no human idea 
can reach : but on what authority, Euphranoi^^, 
do you anfwer our " objeftion againft the doc- 
*' trine of grace, by fuppofing it proved by re- 
** velation ?" If you,have proved this fatft, that 
theChriftian revelation, in which the doftrine of 
grace is contained, was made by God to man* 
kind, as all fads, and efpecially one of this. im^ 
portance^ ought to be proved, for every other 
kind of proof proves nothing ; we will agree, 
tho* there be not the fame reafon for admit- 
ting gr^ce a^ for admitting force, that both are to 
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be ictei ved a&r* Our 6t%cQmn mn iufciffioknt % 
but fcnir ait&wrr tfacn «»a$ tsnnctf effing : for &utif 
roMog CM be more oft^mefliiiy, «faan m ^ 
abowto^iUift ob frabiaMie tt^goffiems ¥4uit is 
ilreftdy irftablifiied otk dlemonfaratiM : «^i^re&l 
eKifte&ce of grace 4iafi bom ataadf detmnftfaied^ 
if the trndt of ths ffevdafiion, m^iray psm of it, 
has been lb ;, fince no psc^ofiiSioa can be most 
demonftrated than this^ tha« a doArine taught 
4^ infiruce ^mShm ^uid^mch is a cn» doftiine. 
If ^^f«i Jiave ooc proved this £aft, andwednojc 
fdvi hsive fcswce iMxemptcd k, by the {>r0per 
f^rddf8>yoyrai^umei3tis«fnareibphifin. Whtn 
yft ^Fge that d)e49&rlne ^ grace, wjMy ocfaer 
C^hrUikn doCMne, is imonceivabley. or diat it ifr 
pregnant vrith abfuid ^oonfeq^iienees,, Md dmie^ 
fere ttnif«nQ9«hy of €od ; 4tffi b urged, ia ftridt- 
nefs, ex abuhdanti^ ; fofwe do not give 4ip Ae 
ftondametttal point, which is, that the authentic 
city rf your fcriptures, in the vrhoic 4ftd in 
T^ery part of them, and the trtith fey ^onfe- 
=quence of your itvtlatton, iras not been yet 
provipd* Whcaa fon fappofe the contrary, there- 
'iidire, in difptiting with «rs, you beg the queftion 
.abptit a principle^ in order to confirm a roiBle- 
^ui^ce. .Thus it fecms to me chat thedifpute. 
between £u^HRA|lOtL alid the mintite phtlofo'- 
phcrs would hare ended What I have fatd lap- 
on it can be fcarce called a digteffipn ;. fince 
this comyparHbn of force ^nd grace ferves admi- 
rably well to e3templify what has been faid con^ 
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cecmng tbe^c and amfice of th« mind in t6^ 

proper 
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proper aftd improper ufe of wordsi tOwhicKAt 
4iotcraim*tc ideas are amiexedi 



SECT. Vlt 

Mirirf Other JMis t^rtare, byil4iioh(He^ 
man mind endeavouri to help kfelf m thft 
aequifiiiofi and comnsumcaticm of knovrie^^eu 
Some of tkem afe as liable^ abulc^ » thefe vjikb 
have been ^omtioncd ^ and ail of thehi are zbuki 
more ot- ld% ^ the produftkm and pfopagatioai 
^errar : for I prefume, froto vbift i have th0 
sneans of obfervii^, thic thb wouid be foiifiA 
true, on a ftrk^ eXaflfMnaciofl^ e^tt in clie s^pli* 
catkins of geomemcailcnowkdg|9* BuikiStunt 
I ihould put an ettd to this efiiiy^ dial; becomes A 
treatife io bulk at leaft^ if not in lAacuer Jlior 
method. That I may not conclude too abrupt* 
iy however^ even for fydtk « ramblii^s tfflay, it is 
Ae€cCarf I fliould proceed to ihitinguilK, in ^iSw 
more inftances, between real and im^iginaiy 
knowledge, the natural powers and the ^itSr tbf 
arts and the artifices^ of die humao mind : aAd 
if ^diefe inftances ^o\dd kad me further thjwt | 
intend, ^ou.wiU pkafe to afcribe this prolixity 
to my k>veof truth, and to my defire «f ^vk^ 
fmi all the £ujbfa£tioa I €an« 

w 

I wihh oh&rrei therefore^ dhat as the Cl^apity 
«f the mind has inv4:nted rarious arts, wherabj 
to improve the other facul^es andevon itfelf, and 
to carry ^ir UBified for/tes a little iuodier than 

N 3 ihe 
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the immediate leflbns of nature carry them ; fo 
the affedions of the mind have not only turned 
thefe arts frequently into artifice, an example or 
Jtwo of which we have If en^ but; have gone fur*? 
ther. They have not only flid imperceptibly, but 
have plunged openly, into artifice ; and philofbr 
phcrs^ thofe that I intend here, feem to ac- 
quire knowledge only ^s a npceflary ftep to er.- 
ror : when they have done this, when they have 
bft fight of the former, they grow fo fond of the 
latter, that they cfteem it no longer an human, 
but raife it, by an imaginary apotheofis, up to a 
divine, fcience ; which is, of all others the moft 
pernicious artifice of the mind, according to m/ 
lord JBacOn, and according to truth, *^ Peflima 
^* res eft errorum apotheofis, et pro peftc intel- 
V ledtus habcrjda eft,fi vaflpis acced^f vcneratio.'* 



AivE thefe lovers of wifdpm, thefe fearchcrs of 
truth, you may well a(k, nothing better than ven? 
jder^ qC falfe v/ares, venders of hypothetical fyr 
ftems at heft, and oft^n of fqch as ar^ entirely 
phantaftical ? I fear that they are j apd that the 
jbnly excufe to be m^de for them is, that they 
fometimes deceive themfelycs firftu They put 
me in mind of ^ paffage in Plutarch, who com- 
pares the Stpjcs to fhips that fet out under 
^ufpicious nameSj the Succefs or the Swiftfure, 
jFor instance, and who are beaten by tempefts \n 
their voyage, or caft aw4y» The great mifchief 
\s^ ?hat the implicit paflenger (hares the fate of 
|he unwa«y mariner. In Ihort, fo it is : the moft 

irrational 
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irrational qf all proceedings pa& for the utmoft 
efforts of human reafon ; and tfaaE philofbphy^ 
which pretends to teach us the fijblimell truths^ 
Serves only to amufe mankind in a middle or 
low region^ between truth and error, }$;nowledge 
dnd ignorance^ » 

LEt'iis now xefume the divifion of our vifH 
into fuch as are natural, and fuch as are artificial. 
Thofe of the firft fort are fuch as God appointed 
them to be, and are therefore real human ideas. 
;Thofe of the fecond are framed by the, mind, 
fpmetimes under the diredion of judgment, ani} 
fometimes under the prevalent influence of ima- 
gination; and are accordingly fometimes real, ^d 
ibmetimes phantaflic. Real ideas are dei&ned, by 
JMr. Locke, to be " fuch as* have a foundation 
in nature, a conformity with the real being 
and exigence of things, or with their archi- 
types/* Phantaftical ideas then are fuch as havp 
not this foundation, nor this conformity. Now 
this definition requires a little commentary XQ 
jpaiike it more clear, and more exafb too, if I 
miftak^ pot, in pnc part of it ^ jeaft 

Op^ fimple ideas are all rejil, whether they bie 
.ideas of the prin;iary, or of the fecpndary qua- 
iities of bodifss, as fome philofophers fp^ak % or, 
;as I had: rather fay, whether they be fqch as all 
;:body excites in us, like thofe of extcnfion, fo- 
Jidity, figjare, divifibility, and mobility -, or whc- 
•jthcx they be (wh 03 partiquliir bodies excite ifi 

N 4 us. 
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ib^ lakeAe&di cohtit, fintnds, ftddft^/ taftoit 
sndtlfewiipktUlkrofcangibleqcaiMab; 9m|ki 
CKrircnin^^deB kleHi8:<if fobflance^ tb^cafe i« tain the 
fnnel Tlw)rinu(tbetfe9drasfti0g.a«flbey«ecQD« 
l^i'nMik ibth¥OciMbiMR»iM<tf QstspUt idm tkai 
cxift in the fybftaoces which cauAritem. ft«t 
thiejr are liable to become phantaftical, bl^caufe ic 

U m Ybeffmct of Aii RiiM «f fym tiuMi ^ith- 

6» iii^ i^gai W dseibtld^ Mi Meaiik «l«ir 

^^fltty Heiasn^ iv ma- (fa# be^ #oiHi<lk iri( iniy 
dirig tlQV i^^iiRiilhdf aSiu^ Of' |»iA. Th« ttm^ 
M 6f ±iii ^imh m. h<tcki §Ww*)S6U U 
Witi of (66 tkSixf df hmatt immflidi^ U ^ 
iSmaiiili AM i viif imt r^ii&i>k^ HaVft- 1Mm|^ 
^ to «v^ ibfllKiilg it^i tft tM! ^Ai»«< ftlfir €€ 

m% (Uitiriiljr tin&h6^i it b lU ifg^dAMe#^ 
IB6iHd]cfk>#^htcK'6f't%«i^p<^i^' titft^it(f4^6di1r 

dttiir W^ BM by ai^ieili^ ii» i< t»1tmitb 

ih fhtta ma^ tfiet«fdre, of fiib0!sai(idf ^tlH^ 
ibeShg' iltitlii^Hbcf hf exiftencej thde eomj^ 
ideas mul^ nikife be j^hatlfafticai } fiftO^ii dl«!^ »fe 
coQipoied of fimple ideas proceedingfrompowerr 
#lk$lli 6M«iilenc« hi f^i »^6t li«i« kA<^ im- 
P^Vk. M obviMtf' ^uid iSi de^ve &« i^ 
|«afon' i^ it ffus not l^dt^ mn $t<im «««'- 

l;t&f^ ««en ofi liibftiiftces) (he powir bfy vh^ 

^ey buKdl idiKni&heiable to inune idea&of ^l^lult 
may nti(i:^ aif «tiU «k of wlt^ doea c^ oe luis 
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wkb fo ibiidi pMcictd> bOMitc,. that <^ 
m fkxnk 0f him^ who Sukm tahovc been fcbdv* 
tbrlownd^ctf fisperfthbtt^tfaat ht was ?cfy ficdi 
» dbnriieft^ and niettiod i^cbef td ite^^ 
ftroft^ aff agr ftbvidil^ the mxt?dtotn WM tee 

ite buiB «f ]tfafto%tif y 4iiil JMir« ktf6ekA af- 

dfoeciff) iPi iabtif n^efi« fo dfa^e^oA nor t¥iMH, 
mm^ m» ^ass ^ 4itaat mfidi ha^ifkdgSi 

HifeOMrp of kf ^iuftitimd iOw^ g6 M|g;t«di«^ 

«i(t §aur^ <vir ^ i^ ^AiUMifticd MMft Mid 
nttitaB «f t!in»y «oii«ri^Mtf kind, tudavm of 
ikMitMn ibMMre^ Mtt ffiotoilt «lA^itk «ad la- 
•ftcMl^ difin* ndJwiiMUit or aftifhMbloiis beitiqgi, 
dtat partdce of YtM IWoi limM^ ft&w «« in i^ 
face whenever we look into the hiftories, tradi« 
fioRS, dn4 pfail(iiD|iiticifl rimaitts tfen an ^me 
ddwit «• us from tlw itmotsft antiquk^. Tfte 
tele phatnelne^ ap^ar id aH tSiofe of die ia- 
t ef »e m i ig ages: indy to % tiut trethi fcknce, 
CT r-atber dtat iMnch pafiied £»t fijiditcev in itiany 
olthfdfe, was boa^akd. of Bcefe eUb< In chsfe 
facte 1)^ 6«di AMS the nefoncaiioa «f femrt, 

fince 
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fiiice the improvement of philofophy and of hu* 
man reafon» feveral ideas and notions, that were 
principles of imaginary knowledge to the ancients^ 
hzvi been prefcrved in efteem and veneration : 
4$.if that^.which had no foiindatian in naturethree 
thousand years ago, could have acquired it fince, 
and ideas which were phantaftical in their minds 
could ripen into reality In ours. They are not the 
kfs phantaftical neither for having been purged of 
;^me c^rcumftantial abfurdities, and rendered a 
jittle moreplaufibleby foftenlngs'and refinements. 
Jt, muft be confeffed that; how deficient foever 
;ldb.e ancient philofophers might be in real, they leff: 
.fcarce any thing new to be invented in imaginary, 
fcicnce. But they left much to be improved: 
^and this tafk feveral of the modern^ have execute4 
moft fuccefsfuUy. We may fay of phantaftical 
:idpas, in general, what Tully fays of one kind 
of them, thaf of prognoftjcations by dreams, .?it 
the clofe of his treatife on Djyinationr that the 
:iblicitude ai^d fear they caufe woiild have fallen 
•into contempt, if philofopbelrs, whofeemedtp be 
^perfcft matters of rea^fon, had not taken upon 
iihem tobeproteftors gf dosartiSt . ,. 

: BcTthefe general refleftiohs wduld be . mone 
.feafonable after fome that are more particulaF, 

and that xcmain to be made* As far as we have 
, gone, we have feen our way, I think* very clear* 
• ly ;and the diftinftion between real and phantaftical 
.ideas of fobftaiices is fb well ^ftabliftied, » that 

they cannot be «a01y;cojifQUO^d-Thed^liiia^ 

•agreii 
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agrees with one part of Mr. Locke's definition ; 
and is founded in th? fame rcafon. But there is 
another part of this definition^ which feems too 
inaccurately exprcflcd in the chapter of real and 
phantaftical ideas, and quite untrue, as well as a 
little inconfiftent with what he advances ^lie* 
where, according to the explanation of.it in the. 
chapter of the reality of knowledge. In the defi- 
^nition it is faid that our ideas are real when they- 
have a conformity with their architypes. In the. 
explanation it is faid that ^^ all our comple^' 
^^ ideas, eiecept thole of fubftances, being archi* 
^^ types of the mind*s own making, not intended 
♦* to be copies of any thing, nor referred to tho 
^* exift^ncie of any thing, as- to their originals, 
^ canpQt want any conformity neceflary to real 
<' knowledge." CvPnfpranty with what? With 
(hernfelvcs } That meaning is too abfurd to be 
fuppofed. With other ideas of what exifts, or 
has exifted ? That cannot be intended neither ) 
for thefe ideas are -^^. not copies of any thing, nov 
** refers t^ the exiftcnce of any thing as to theit 
**.origin;Us/V. It remains, therefore^ that we un-* 
^rftand no conformity whatfoever neceflary to 
make thi^fe i4ea$ real, when it is faid that they 
want no? any ,thgt is n«:eirary to noake them fo^. 
I^ow: this pFopofitiofi .1 think al^folutely untruqt 
Thf re is a conformity in thefl:ri<9: fcnfe of the 
wQrdy^hp- of, another kind, as necQflTa^ to mak$ 
^h^fe idc^.rcal, as the..conforaiit7 proper to our 
i4?as of fubftanccs is ntQeffary to makethemreaj; 

jufd.^l the compkx:i4e||s here fpoken of are je^ 

or 
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mttf; ThtHis h triit zpptiti Wif6 4&i^ htkt 

the word ircVtypt to j^kn o^r chdu^f ^. It 

di owtompkM ktets^ cfkee^ (iMfe <;f Ai6dmc«^ 

are atiehkjf^, they iMft to «{>i]4k*bk, an^^o^ 

perty and Pdalfy ^fXkAbU^ tso fdmethmg : fdr it 

ii at kaft s» pbaociiftiadtofraftie an atcl^cyptf iqbM 

^liciMe CO Aocfaing that is realljr tfyi&td by kg «* 

to fvame tho idea of * fnfaftanoe tbat can be 

iderrid t6 no rtiat cxiftenee as to the arekicfpd 

of it When iLrchitypes Are made by nattnt^ 

they determine our iddat, ass God^ the amhor 

<Mf natwe» has appointed diat tkey fluMiddbe de^ 

ternttned: and tbe knowledge we aGqoire by 

them ii real knowle(%e for lis and to all hMffittft 

^rpofesy whether tbefe ideas^do fe^ Hkmht6 

dttir ardhitypei^ or 90t» aeeording «» w)wc hsU 

boen inculcated already^ and perhaps moft ttiiA 

once* But when tampicK kteai tM nalidnf n^ 

iramed by die nund toierve aa irthkypes b if^^ 

ahey tm/k be ^nned widt a eonfomUty co die 

iui^ nature tUt deterfninea the others}^ ordiey 

wittbephantaftiealaAdproducenokflowted^of o^ 

fiidi fif is phantaAhe^ libt itonfehree^ I dOftdl 

% that tbey muft be iiramcid fi> as to coti^ 

ilnag wfasdi impliei eontradjaioii* They ii^ 

bem ft framed, indeed^ istokk)^ k^M^ 

CMtsffioiMsby anekntfand iMd«nifi^ 

Btx w« Witt liippofe tktt they Mtsh ndhn^jet: 

ifAd on dMC fiiraoficiM ii^fef thM^n^eti^d^isii 

HOC foflkiMiy^d that OL tlM^ft Otm itiaft hetit 

to 
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19 what mf ]M»<w^^^(3itenw «f «lii0^4C^ 
parcel ariitfdlf(^u«i^- ^j|iv£i^^aaibi% ia tWP 
fiiogp of 4ma&i pantkuUur aA^olity^ p^ft or pn> 



XHsickw&oirf i^M^p^ itji^.£d^ a;ce oelitb^ 
^ iMi^pd £9 br fC9f i^ ofA!»yd3i9&4M>ri3ei^* 
^ ted t2Q ihe c|;ifl»P6e iiof 4i|y ^I^ j3 to-^hek 
f^ini^Mls^^ tftfaw W«9 aM^ine^ ttv^ all 
foch ikkiui amiidci i)e ;9od^pcs in ^9 ftvi& .feofi^ 
nod coitU be ccMcemsd iii9 otborwiie. ^^t4t if 
jxoc ahfolutcl^ tm^. it i$ /acher a 4«&mcii>a ^ 
yh«nt»fH<^]»thatt<3fi«Mdkaa, Ourodoftoinjipk^ 
id8«$ asd ttotiofiS) wfaidi Cfmbkie m ch&gFpat# 
^wiicty 4iioda jtnd Ddattom>.asifeU; 43 ruqf^ 
lideaa, are<aftcaccfkai!Cbfif iaj^^ciiin£^^ 
odftenccs, la pMticul^ cilUlenGeg, 9&xo thoT, 
^ofsg^ak: aod Yi^K» iCbiqr are jy)t:&» ^^^ 
wx put tqgptb^ iin the jaohd ^ <he ^iod nevfpr 

-m^ be (aid to be dotte^^by ^irae (boice affile 
i!^ cmd^ Mfid ^bput confidyi^g^aiigr x:oi;we£^ 
"^ tiiey ^ne in mt^i«i" <jpst a» xbcy i^oty wbea 
ifthey aitxcalygiiiceiif bi|ral^Jf}pri}^k^ ¥oidpfTe£b- 
jrenoeio ex'^E^^e. l4^«J«ooK£4h41 prove ibk&f 

fne. He%8»tJ)[at(CHiq4^;beifi^yiby i«^ 

ihtife QOOfyi^leic ideas of inixed modes k experioQQe 

is^drobfervation c^tbu^thfiuii^lvi^ lo^U ch^^ 
^iaftances xbcn* ^the oompkx idea lis derived fro^ 
.esK^^eoccandi^ a cc^.6xft» tbo* it bQCi)[ne$ an 
gnbky^ ^ftgirvard^^ }t'»foj» the^iui^lc be 

brki^^ 
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brings, in that of feeing two men wreftfci It i$ 
To in a multitude of others, in all thofe that an? 
real and of rcal ufe. Mufder is as old as humaii 
race, and theft as property. SKall We believe that 
men were lawgivers and moralifts, before they 
were fpeckators of the adions of one another ? 
Invention is another of the ways he mentions, in 
which, by a voluntary a6t of the mind, feveral 
fimplc ideas are put together in it, and the archi-^ 
type precedes exiftencc. ' But even in thefe cafes, 
the combinations of ideas, afcribed to th&inven-^ 
tion of the mind, are fuggefted to it by other 
combinations, as it would be eafy to fhew in the 
example brought of printing: and tho* the mind 
wnnot be faid to copy, when it has no particular 
cxiftence in view, yet mutt it be allowed to imi- 
tate, when it has in view not only .it*s fimple ideas, 
but divers combinations of them, derived imme- 
diately or remotely from what cxiltsi or has cxifted, 
in the fy ftem of nature : and thefe it has: in view 
always when the complex ideas and notions we 
frame are not purely phantafticaL Thofe of parri- 
cide and facrilege were framed perhaps by fome 
m^n, fcr they were not by all, before cither of 
thefe crimes had been committed ; and fo they 
mi<>ht, without doing much honor to the boafted 
power of knowing a priori arid independently of 
cxiftence. The relation of father and fon is added 
to the complex idea of niurder in one: and as 
foon as one order of men and their property came 
to be reputed facred, it required no fuperior intet 
ligence to forefee that they might be robbed 4s 

wclJ 
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Well as other mem -But the tnafKematician never 

-iawa circle rnathematicalLy true, fuch as he d^- 
fcribes, andwhofc properties hecmfiders : neither 
did TuLLY ever fee fuch an image of virtue as 

iheytopoksy and whofe principles and efFe^ls are 
ca[piained in hii Offices. Be it fa. But tlh 

•mathemajidaiftj who confiders the properties of 
a circle, ji fquare, or; a redangfe, had obferved 

tdie various terminations of extenfion before he 

tiimed mathematieian : and the moralifl: had 
obfavcd wherein the gopd and evil of fbciety 

xonfifts, and had framed, on wiiat hie obfervecf, 
ideas and notions concerning virtue ahd vice, 

■jtfid the perfeftion of human nature, before hfe 
writ of ethics. The ideas and notions of both*, 

.to be produftive of real knowledge, muft be de- 
rived from exiilence, and referred back again to it. 

■ 

According to Mr. Locke, our knowledge 

" ' . . . *-> 

•* concerning thcfc ideas is real, and reaches things 
** themfcl ves 5 becaufe we intend things no farther* 
** than as they are conformable to our ideas.'* 
Thefe ideas then, to be real, mull reach things 
themfclves; that is, they muft be rightly abftraft- 
^d from things that exift, and they muft be ap- 
plied to things no farther, than things are con- 
formable to them. This npw coincides enough 
with the opinion I advance Our ideas are phan- 
tttftic, and our knowledge imaginary, when thp 
former are framed without a fufEcient conformity 
to exiftence, and when they are. applied to things 
to which they are not applicable 5 for as ideas an4 

n<)ticns 
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9H|hei««s jtljQr ;^i^ i9 93>t;b «})« .iKfWb: of it, «vA^ 

t^ f^ wh^)> ;1m7 hf^ >)f(» ckokH itQ «hB 

QCbsr «PQtfgh IIP ^jwgwp jt^#{thet^4» n SipttMr 

ledge, from whence particular knowledge is to be 
jdsdjipiBd, and b^ ^biqh yja if !to,t^«gts»{«]Aled. 
■W.her<jas .in trjwh ^ p^r i#^ .^kfi^ ftA^M^ jai« 
phant^ftifal, ^ ?W flp: flja»jio>5 ,f<re ^^, 9^11 
jthey jir? .qot fojtBid«i in fvuticyl^r .^i^ii^fdget 
when they arc pairifid iiirther ,than Jfjri^fffft* 
the criterion .ftfjttfith, ^qcpiin^wes t^#i ri^ 
above all, s^^hfin .they are ji^pj^sflji;, j^ jij^g^ 
phical and thecjojgicaj jd^ j^i ^iQ^ws ^^ 

quently are, to this vscry evi^cf, #9fl.!IP:?Sr 
icnowledge pf jiwgs ^ rfx^ ,ep^. 

Something has j)eeD,i^d cpncemJng id^j^ 
notions in a former part qf tlys e0ay, ^^-ipftf 
,feem to render wj!utf,i5 jjer? 6i4abAVitiiic|^(?8 W 

phantaftical 
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}ihdntaftk«lt!ke kfeneceffiiry^But hoiVtng oecdkol 
to fpe:ik q£ tfaeRr^ I cboofc rather to rua tjte rifi[}iii 
<^ repetition (uftc^ullyy. I hope^tatbe great tad of 
JBaang the bounds q£ real kao^dge) than am t0 
(Mittg imo £.fuUer vie«r this iote&e&tial artifice^ 
iffbich has fcTTod to buikl up (o mvck imagiomfy 
)cfiOwledge ac tht expeor^ of supj^fting t&ls 
Mbenr^ ahd of eotrupting it in aU it'sc parts^ U 
was; by the meaosi of {rfiaittaftkali ideas and ta^ 
tkm^ that ch^miftry was turned inter aldaenvf i 
aiibrQiKHty mto judicial aftralogy ; phylic?, bf 
which I und^ftand the contemplation of mind ai 
weU as body, into tbeufgic aixd nacusal magic | 
and the religion of nature into 9ar]Q\l&%ftetii» of 
plain but almoft blafphemous dodrines, of abfurd 
mylteries and fuperftitioua rite$i. All thefe effeAs 
proceeded from the vain phiiofophy of men mere 
ment to imagine whac may be^ th^ to Qb&r>rt^ 
what is : and if we add tx> thefe fucb'^s have poftr 
cbtid^ from phantallical nociqns of abftrai^i^, 
upon which the tedious and impertioient fubtik^ 
of ontology are founded, we ihall have bo&xcm 
very nearly the fum of all that korned error, iacD 
which cQen have fallen by reaibn^ngoaphasDtaftitajt 
ideas and notions inilead of real: as if it was 
below the majeity of the human mind to feek f^r 
reality and truth, out of itfclf; and as if our fen&s 
were given us only to exdte our intelleA, and 
{Hot to inform it by experiment acid obfervati^ 

m 

The principal occalions dn w^lch the mind 

exerd&s thii^ artifice ipoken^of in fraitting kte&i 

Yq(L. L O , th^t 
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that are phantaftical^ may be reduced to the& 
three. PhiloTopheri invent hypothetical ideas and 
notions in order to ereAonthem fuch fyfttms as 
cannot be erected on reai idea^ and notions, that 
is, on ideas and notions that have a known foun- 
dation in nature. They treat of ideas and notions 
that are incomplete and inadequate, as if they 
were comj^ete and adequate. They dogmatife on 
obfcure and confufed ideas and notions, as if they 
were dear and diftinft» Let us produce in this 
ciTay one example at kaft of the firft. Your pa- 
tience and mine too may be worn out by that 
lime : and the examples omitted now may be 
l^ken up at fome other* 

SECT. vm. 

IMiGHrhave rcrfconcd hypothefes among^ thofe 
arts of the mind that degenerate into artifice^ 
fo^ fuch they have been often. The gjreateft pare 
of ancient philofophy, almoft all except ethics^, 
,was nothing eUe : and, to mention no other among 
thcmodernsy D£s Cartbs had much to anfwer 
for of this kind. His great reputation put hypo* 
thefes into faihion ; .. and natural philofophy be- 
came a ibrt of phy fical romance. But this man- 
ner of knpofing imaginary for real knowledge Is 
pver, whiid one more abfurd remains in credk': 
$ind> whilft naturalifts can Aide no longer from 
art into artifke without being detefted, metaph'y- 
.liciaris fet out in artifice;, and they fucceei An 
liypoth^fi^ in^pbyfics can ni«ke it's way now na 

^^ ^faftcr^ 
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h&tr^ nor no further, than expijrience couilce* 
nances and fupports it. But in metaphyfics ifk 
otherwife. There hypothefes Hand alone 1 they 
itand in the place of experimental knowledge 1 
are not fo much as deduced from ii; by a fair 
analogy, but are made independently 'of^ and fre« 
quently in direft contradidtion to^ it. 

They who plead for hypothefes' urge, not very 
unreafonably, that they maybe of fodneufein the 
inveftigation of truths whilft they are employed |.^ 
and that they may ferve to the fame purpoic^ 
even when they are difcov^ed to be falfe znd are 
laid afide : as men who have miiled their way 
give fome inftruftidn to others to find it. Befides 
which, they do not fo muth as pretend thap any 
hypotheds ought to 'be maintained, if a fingler 
phenomenon Hands in direft oppofition to it. 
I do not agree to this plea in the whole, but to 
the latter part of it entirely. . By that the crtte^ 
Hon of hypothefes is eftabliflied by the favbrera 
of them: we take it as they give it; an^ this cri^ 
terion in the phyfical world ii real adual exift-^ 
i^nce. The Coperniqan fyftem itfelf ftanda on no 
other bottom. The Newtonian fyftem of attrac- 
tion ftatuls on thefame :: and this bottom is gcown 
fo broad and fo firm, th^t neither the jokes offo* 
reign wits, nor the cavils of foreign philofophers^ 
can ihake it as far as fenUble bodic$ aiui fenfiblf 
diftances are concerned. But, at the ffiine tim^ 
they who prefume to fUj^i^ it ccjualiy certain 
where infeniible bodi66» the miaiqfu naturse, an4 

O a infeniible 
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Countrjtin^Qi \kw^ doae^ prefucne loo onich ^ ihis- 
ap pticQ^ioR of k not hayings bj^oa yet eaougt^ 
tpofiTiCilQids: amd the/ We bir6j> according); juft- 
ly CcnTi^cl /(p^ r-aiflDg tpo h^djlUy aa %j>othe&& 
in&^^iiylM'^'^ With fuch precayckms^ acid under 
fuch rdlriftipos^ by^poche&B caa do no htirt, nor 
fbrve tb^ propa^te error^ But then it is- furely a 
lufeadottsjiaeriietto oWerve Ijftvf confidi^tjy fame 
nstaph^fi cal phiilofaph^rjs^ who ihew them&Wcs.* 
cyetfl^Di^y fi^^rupujpu^ aiKH^t ftida bypothdes as i 
IkaKfi mentiQiiedvrith^ adimt on the authority of 
oeheitt^ tff p«ll^liih on tbek owa, noc barely as 
l^potbdfas bun as dm»oo&Dacio9s> thewild^ft nek 
liaQsiteagiiKdbd^^ n0tioiKSy.that are fbuiided iano^ 
ftmigkm>vft nor kBowabfe^aivi ihat ea* be tsic^df 
nfamfoocy by .no^ esiMdo&'WhateveK. 

> lr»Av;sipoleeiuif{i3iyfiqsaffldiiietapb^fic^ 
iibim im^^tht uftfal' flyk^ but I am fas fpom altera 
kig tte.o;^oii I haire akfiad^ owAe^yan^ W^mU 
i^mattiote^ acq,uiric<8 to th& preten£iom of iHoie^ 
whoy^3iide«^€b3Uinhragaxtf afiippofed&ientiethas 
Mt)Adei9.gJBiiieFal oatures, cHensesy bting b tbf 
abftra^^aiid^icitor immaterbl febftance^ v^uld^ 
l^k^e them^i^^ ufcaiieack Q£.pihi3]0&pUiCa} prck 
<ii#tece abpve ti^ qofpOregl n^t 

|i()ee iii^tlwi^vcial phamo^^ aod w«Kuld ooQf 
fh^l #kai;^ «b«yt^Mgkfi:^ . partictihi? expi^riiQeatal 
knowliad|^;.^lAB.ta tb^ ootoihpiaft^ they are thf 
iii»dal:ddeeii4nta of > tte icbooloien i <a9f) tbqjf 

Jrii»aJ»iikirtlKk:|p«^ t^f n%^4 

'. C words. 
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iKTords, and fuch ab^a6l: ideas and notions, as ren- 
xfcr our kflowlcdge neither more dtflinft nor more 
<3ftenfivc, but fervc to.perpleic it and to invelope 
jji their obfciirity what is in itfelf very plain, t 
ihall ncgleft them therefor^;, asihe reftjeven df 
the learned world appears to do. The qcample 
.1 am to jproduce, under tbis ihead of hypothetica[l 
ideas and Jiocions, (hall betaken irom thofe philo^ 
ibphers whO'uTtirp and apprqpriarte to the^felves^ 
^ if it were their peculiar province^ <th.e dodrine 
HDffpiries 4nd fpiritual things i wher£as|)neu madc^ 
taken ki this fenfe, if they are any thing, a^e as 
truly ot^e£bs of phyfics, as pneunoaticstaken, i^ 
4i more proper fenfe, for that bcan<^ of natural 
;philofophy whofe objefl: is 4:he air wfe breathy 
. This difl:in6Hon^, however^ hfs been eftabliflicd:; 
.and by theiielp of it, whilft naturalills are not at: 
. liberty lo make hypothefes that are not founde4 
in fon^exiqgree of .experimental knowledge, and 
,that ^^e jiot liable to be controUedfey it in all their 
parts and.in -all their progrefs, metaphyiicians are. 
left at liberty to frame as many phantaftical fyF- 
ftems as they pleafe on ideas and notions purely 
liypothetical^ without any regard to this founda^ 
;uon^ or xius jcontcol, a$ w^ ob&rved jt}Q:^ioi|r, 

^ 

As ibofi a& man began to iiefle£t.<Hiithw: t)wii 
f^atyre, and bn that of all the bodios which fur^ 
;rouR(kd them, 42bQr could not fail tiO obfervc ^^ 
iidicy, exteni]oii,4gttre,4ivj|6bitiqr, a&d mobili^^ 
vt^ nrtoft apparent j^ropemes of body K>r matter. 
As little could they fail to ohfenre the operations 

03 tf 
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of their own minds, in which they had the per- 
ceptions of thefe ideas ; and to frame id^as of 
thought, and of the feveral modes of thinkings 
particularly of that which has the power of be- 
ginning motion. None of thefe ideas were con- 
tained in their ideas of body, nor neceflarily con- 
nedled with them : and that of a power to begin 
motion, which they obferved to be in the whole 
animal Kind, and which they knew confcioufly to 
be the effedt of thought, muft ftrike them as a 
fuperior property to that of mobility, with which 
they had occafion to compare it every inftant. 
' Taking it for granted, t^cn, that they knew, as 
foon as they began to philpfophife, all the per^ 
ceivable properties of matter, they concluded 
that fuch things, as could not be accounted for 
by thefe, were to be accounted for by the pro- 
perties of fome unperceivablc or unperceived 
matter, or elfe by the properties of fome other 
fubftance. The firft aflumption was that of the 
moft ancient philofophers : the other wars made 
much later, at leaft it was much later that extend- 
ed and non-extended fubftance were plainly con- 
tradiftinguiihed. 

Thus the diftinftion c^ body and foul came to 
t>e made and eftablifhed among almofl: all the 
philofophers. It would be tedious even to run 
over theeonfufed notions that were entertained 
' about foul. It was fire ; but a divine fire to 
|bme : it was air to others : a fifth element to 
©th?rs, **xjuintam quandam naturam V* ^^ 

? Tuft, wcftt 
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thextforc Aristotle called it by a new name, 
cntdlekia, to fign^y a certain continued and per- 
petual motion. ^^ Sic ipfum animum entelekian 
appeliacnovo nomine^ quafiquandamcontinua- 
tarn motionem ct perennem *,^ In a wordi 
it was fomething, they knew not what, which 
they thought fit to call breath or fpirit^ for a 
reafon obvious enough: and die notion of itan- 
fwtred philofophical purpofes iti metaphyfics, 
jilft; as well ^s that of occuk qualities anfwered 
them in phyfics. A vaft profufion of fouls fol- 
lowed. They were created by the exorbitant 
power of hypothefis as faft and as often as they 
M^ere wanted. There was an univerfal foul com- 
mon to the whole fyltem of coiporeal being, or a 
foul of <he world s for the ^orid was, in the ima- 
gination of fome of the ancients, a great animal, 
and confifted, like the aninials it contains, of a 
biady and a foul. There were particular Ibuls for 
celeftial and terrelbrial bodies, a foul of the fun, 
a foul of every ftar and planet, a vegetative foui 
for plants, a fenfitive foul for other animals; and 
for man there was an ample provilion of three, 
of the two laft and of a rational foul, which was 
a participation of the divine mind, or an emana* 
tion from k, or an infufion out of it. 



If we defcend from thofe times to our own, 
we ihall find the fame hypothefis maintained with 
a little lefs confufion of opinions, in more precife 
and uniform terms at leaft, but ftill as unintel- 

* Tufc. quaeft. 

O 4 ligiWy 
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^Wy 4s tv^T. ;Sprif02A, in^eed^ acknowl^dseA 
^Ut one fubftance, ^ (hat maR^ \ as abfuix% 
us 6cl)ers bave.ackQQwkd^d^ilc.giQe fabftsaix^ 
4knd thu fpim* . On the principk of the former, 
th^ yeg^ativt, the ienf)tive» am} even tile ratio^p 
fial fouli paiibeaothli^eliethanmatter<li{rerentl^ 
fermented aqd fMbtilifedin fyilemsofitdiffepentt 
]y pqgaDiiedi |br which opifiion whatever is faid^ 
^v|ld be |aid| and might be faid^ wit)>)ut ad^ 
pittipig tlie priiidple of Spi^oi^^ in k*s full ei« 
jcnt; without fvjppofwg Goc} a material beings 
|rotn whei^ce th^ moil ahfurd confequcnces womI4 
,fplb\v J aii4 withput denying hisiejpftenCf^ wh'i!cfc 
woul^ iw^plyt if ?ha|: be poljible, ipoi«e. Butt))^ 
general r^n of opiniqn aflumes tlie ibu} (o be « 
^iritual rub(1:ance, and a fpiritual fybftange t6 be 
^extend^, indiyifible, and therefore immorcaL 
J*4owthisf(run)pttQn help^ the hypothecs fo Jittfe, 
^t th9 extravagancies fancy builds on ^t arp 
as great, and the di^culti^ oppofed to it perhaps 
;r!?at^r| thai] when the foul vf as deemed material 
^y fome Chriftian, as well as Pagan^ philofophers; 
for that it was fo your ^earned friends wiUf I am 
f^rc,co{^f^?fs• lylany notions^extrayagant j^dphaa- 
.faftical to tiie utmoft, might be died. Qm there 
Ipc any thing, ipofe e^ctrayagant:, .or thatjmpjic^ 
contrac^iftion mqre grofsjy, than to diyid? this^in- 
tjdiyjfible fubi^ance, }i^e the myftic divines, whq 
)iad a precedent for it in that; myftic philofopher 
fi- ATO, into an upper and Jower par? ? The good 
padmen mean wcll| no doubt: but there is rca-? 
fen fo fufpetSt that, anipng their difciples, the 
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bwer partof the foul and the body are much 
defiled by ttDagiaapcm, and foniatien too, t^hilft 
the, parity of the upper part» wdiere the under^ 
Jlandiog and the will refide, pnrfcrves tke con* 
Science in amoft heavenly tranquiUicy. 

Shovxd you objed to this xnftance of bctrava^ 
gant opinions, built on the hy^chefis of the foul 
confidered as a fimple un^extended being umtoi 
%o the body, becaiiie it is taken fmm thofe df 
madmen who one capable of framing the moflb 
extravagant and faUeft notions on the moit rea^ 
ibnable and evident principles ; let us lay afide til 
'Other iivftances, and produce, as the moft extra** 
'V^ntof all) diat wherein every man who deals 
in theology, mad or fober, concurs; that opinion 
for the fake of which this hypothecs of the ioA 
was invented, and which is as little reconcileable 
to tbc vnSiata of God and to the moral ideas^ of 
Joftice and goodncfs, as thought is to fll fhe 
properties that we know of matter. The huma(i 
.£>ul then^ which pardcipates of the divine nature 
by emanation, by infufion, or by Ibme other ii^ 
compiehenfible ad:, xm account of which aloni^ 
Une are &kl to be made after the image of Gpdi» 
, is confined to the human body, and i; diffufed 
IJ^iro'the whole to inform and to govern^ or h^i 
ji pmcq»d re&fence, like the, feat of empire^ iq 
|he ifaneid glands or in that part of the br^in 
where I have read that theve is a fore of nervous 
juice, the Iburce of animal Ipirittt of a moft £^ 
grf^pf finell^ and which put^ me in mind of the 

perfume 
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petfume chat the in^iring divinity Ipread m the 

temples where oracles were deliveroi to the Pa-^ 

^ans. Whilft the foul is thus immeried in mat- : 

ter, the }u(tre of it is ohfcured by this removal 

from it's divine original* The force and energy 

of it is clogged ; nay^ it feems fince the fall to 

contrafl an inclination to corporeity, and to affi* 

ji^iateih fome fort with this inferior nature, as 

16 they were homogeneous. Our firft parents re* 

iceivedfrom fenfible objedls, after their fall, fuch 

jlirong impreffions and fuch deep traces in their 

brains, " de fi grands veftigcs, & des traces fi 

I**, piofopdcs*," that they may weU have com- 

ffiumcated thcfc to the brains of all their defcend*-^ 

ants. Now the thoughts of the foul being ne- 

ceffarily conformable to the traces that are in the 

inrain, k is, you fee, dcmonftrated moflfmetaphy- 

Really, that in this rcfpcft the foul is dependent 

W the body, and it's thoughts and inclinatioiis 

4>n the thoughts and inclinations of thofe who 

^begot the body it inhabits, in a perpetual gradar 

tion of gencraiioiis down fbom Adam and Evk. 

Thus the foul, that fpiritual monarch of the hu- 

'toan fyftem, is fufcgea not only to a limitation 

of power, but to a determination to govern ilL 

'Thefouldoes not rem^n long indeed in this ftate^ 

1)ecaufc the fyftem'it governs isfoonctiflblved by 

^cath; B\it the fhort time it remains in it de- 

'cides of it^s ftate- for eternity. It feems to be 

delivered from the body, and to bc.rcftarea tp 

laie f\Ai force 6fjt*s nature^ and to the free cxer- 
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cifc of it's powers, in order ottly to fufier» for 
the moil part, during an eternity, for what it did 
in the government of the body when it enjoyed 
neither during a moment. As foon as philpfo- 
phers and divines are able to reconcile all this to 
their ideas of the wifdom, juftice9 and gpodne^ 
of God, the hypothefis will be no longer iljecefia- 
ry, at leaft to the former; fince they will not 
find it at all more difficult to reconcile thought 
to tifcit ideas of the propenies of matter. 

Th| taik would be endlefs, and I fliall net* 
thcr give myfclf, nor you, the trouble to enume- 
rate more of the phanuftical ideas, notions, and 
opinions, that have been raifed on this hypothecs, 
of a fimple immaterial active being, which un- 
derilands and wills, or by which we are made 
able to underftand and will I make this diftinc- 
tlon, becaufe philoibphers who let out from the 
fatme goal, take very different ways in^e puiiuic 
of ideas equally phantaftical. Some of them banifii 
out of the whdic extent of Being, every thbg, 
except ideas arid fpirit, whereof we can hav^r no. 
idea, and which is only known by confcioufnels* 
Nothing in heaven, nor earth, noneof thofe bodiei, 
which we repute to be fenfible objefts have any 
exiftence out of fome mind or other. They may 
ipxift, eternally, and be always actually preient m 
an eternal fpirit ; but they have befides this no 
exiftence, except one that is occafionally comma- 
nicated. They exift in jcreated Ipirits, when they 
are perceived; and they c^afc to exift, when they 

arc not perceived there* Qther philoibphers^ ag^n, 

declare 
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^ediffctlhettiftente of body hard td be proved v 
^hilft that of fpirit,;trftder Ah notion of it, needs 
tto proof, according to them. They pretend to 
tiav^ a iwo#ledgc of immaterial fpirit that ex- 
cludes an do\*bt, and they affume hypothetically 
that there is fuch aa entity as body j ^ich is thfe 
very rtverfe, I prefume, of the moft evident -dic- 
tatei of tommon ftnfe. But however. On thilR 
bold aflTomption, that there is fuch a being as 
body, they proceed to account for the union of 
the foul with body, on one hand, and with God 
on the other ; and fo multiplying hypothetical 
ideas one on another, they open a phantallical 
Tcene of tcience, wherein every man*s imagina- 
tion (fof every man has the lame right to imagine) 
is his fole guide, and wherein it is plain from 
their extravagant writings that they have, and 
from the nature of the tlung that they can have. 
Hi* other guide* 

Dss Cartes, wko ought imc fo much as dream 

.^rhaps that philofophers would fet tbemielves 

jn good carneii: to banilh body out of the um- 

\yctik^ and the univerfe wkh it) affirmed two Aib- 

'ftgncesi o^^ whofe efiexvce k ^cxtCDjTioft, 4md to 

^v^chall the Aodificadon^ of extoaiion bek)%( 

j^nd onCy whofe eflence is iJbought, and to which 

.^1 the {SQodificaticAs of thiakiog beioog. Now 

both.^t^^fe de^tiops a^:fo evidently faUe^tXhat 

e^ry ai«n wfi'j jsi^ow {^ein to be i0» wdio con- 

£i$erfi th^m wi(hotttp^ilofi>phical pi;gudi(:e, of 

«U {H-eJudacq jhe 4tpo^ft. Hqw Ojoag it is, ap- 

.» * * * pears 



pear% m (bi$ very iiiiftaiK:^!^ fpr when Pes Car*^ 
T£s a^med extenfion. alQHf to^ be th^ c^pce of 
body, hq w^ k4 by bMsi pli^Qpbk:aL ]j)b«^v4^^ 
19 aiS]rQ9r 43^ idcf^tk^ |>|fAfK)&li#n> 9iK^ m> bfg.a 

^ppoM. tbef pkwrm. It «t tiw w^ cw^ic^ ^ 
paeatf body in ouff iihrnikfrnxmnSipfi^ mdm 
^^n we CQpc^v« bp4y ^f^v^k of ipM^y. Biiif 
we caiifepAratc e^t^qStaik ^QmfpUdi(K u'rQtir 
ideas ^ an4 therefore, a^ M9.J(v^k;b obiq^vas, if 
it; be a good arg;wi$)A|. ^^ that %int is di^4m|: 
^ froa^ body)» becaufe tiikikitig vipiudfia. Mtt tht^ 
^^idca of extfiflffipniitvit;. fpacti. or ej^t^^fn^ 
'^ alooe is not bQdy> bf^uufe ixt iMilud^ not the 
•* idcaiof folidiry.inii,** I0 0wi«, ibey arj^fo^etvir 
dciitly dtftind idbas«.thAt:be^ who CQi>fpUnd« them 
ioiieQrdst.mi^di^&era their difieff}^ bU ^r 
dfir^tandif^, whether ImmH or m- The di&p^ 
ence is fo evideixc* th^[ i£. ti»4. pkMifi waa ad- 
mittcd^ and p^re fpaA^^ rif^j^ttd;, yt&ftiii tMdeigr 
sti&of^ of:^^ Q^mimM wquld be ioiper^i, fqr 
«h^ ciai^Me of body ,f hroiiglbiQuit tim imagiiMiy 
plemim. could not be e;c^9£k)a ^ne*. Solidity 
could not be bamflied oMk of ic» but e^ceiUion 
would; cobtu»m to include, iolidi^*. ^ iii^idity is 
allowed ti> include exc^oa y aftd exteafion and 
folidity would be tWo ciiftiad ideas, byttwp 
•ffcntibd properties of the fcwft fufeftance ftilL 

TjHb deftnixioii of chinking {pbftance 13 noc 
tnner thantiiii of extended fuj^KV^iicp, and thefal- 
fuy of it i^obviowiospoihn^teiKj^ei^^ That 

we 
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iffc live, and move, and think according to ccn 
tain human modes of thinking, and that there muft 
be fomething in the conftitution of our fyftcm of 
being, beyond the known properties of matter, ta 
produce fuch phenomena as thefe, are undehi^ 
able truths* But here certainty ends : what that 
ibmething is, we know not: and furely it is time 
we ihould be convinced that we cannot know ic. 
Thankfulneft and modelly would become us bet* 
ter than philofophical and theological afiurance : 
thankfulnefs, when we look up to the great Aii* 
thor of all natures, for railing ours, either in kind 
or in degree, above that of any other animals and 
modefty, when we look down on ourfelves, to 
avow our ignorance. Inftead of this, vanity and 
preAimption determinephilofophers to conclude, 
that, fince they cannot account for the phaeno* 
mena of the mind by what they know very fu« 
pdrficially of folid extended fubftance^ this mind 
muft be fome other fubftance. On this founda- 
tion they reafon admirably well k priori, and 
prove with much plaufibility that this mind, this 
foul, this fpirit, is not m ferial, and is immortal* 
In the fame manner they proceed, and well they 
may, to prove any thing that metaphyfics and 
thieology want to have proved. But this founda- 
tion is an alTumption that cannot ftand an exami^ 
nation a pofteriori, and that, if it could ftand it, 
would carry us but one ftep forward in know* 
ledge; for if nothing which is an objed of real 
knowledge could bcoppofed to the immateriality 
and immortality of this fubftance, the infuperable 

difficulty 
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difficulty of accounting for the aftioit of mind 
on body, and. of body on mind, that ard rectprOi* 
cally and initheir turns both aftive alid paffive; 
:W0uld &Qp our philofophical enquiries. The 
divfne alone would have made a ftep fufficknc 
for his purpofe. Thus do the reputed mafters 
of human reafon advance, propofitions as demoo^ 
.ftrated truths, which have not even the merit jof 
a tolerable hypothecs. But it is not enough M 
affirm, like them : I muft prove what I fayv 
by appealing to that criterion of truth, fronst 
which there lies no appeal, to clear and determir 
l^ate ideas duly abftra<3:ed from the pbaenomena 
of nature, and to an intuitive knowledge of 
their agreement or dtiagreement. Now this^ I 
think, it will not be hard to do^ 

I DO not pretend to deny the pofllble existence 
of fpiritual, that is,, according %Q the prdent no- 
tion of immaterial beings. I have no more right' 
to'deny that there are fuch, than the perfonsjuil 
mentioned have; to affirm it, God. alone, the 
author of all beings, knows how. many differeot 
kinds of fubftances^ how many various forts of ^ 
beings, his ommpotent will has made to cxiJX^ 
But (his I fay, that ^e have not thefame proof 
of the exiftence of unextended and fpiritual^ as 
we have of extended and folid, fubilance, We 
have not the fame proof, becaufe we have not 
the fame knowledge on which to ground any. We 
guefs probably, if you pleafe, from what ^e ob- 
ftrve of our own minds, that one exifts : bur 
we know as certau}ly» as Qod has given us the 
d pieana 
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iEMiifis of kiSQMttng- outward objed^ that tha 
«tfacr cxifts. The ideas wc recci\rc by icflcD* 
tion are in this cafe and iadib rd[pc€t equ> 
irocal :. they do not reach up ta tk^c apparenc 
mdms of the fufaftance that cau&s cfacoi*. But 
the ideas we receive from (mhooti are not 
A^^ they do reach up ta the apparent nature of 
'the fttbftance that cauies them. The former d0 
not {» lauchr as conftitute what Mr. Lookb 
Kails a nominal eflence : the latter dbv < There 
are many queftions to be aflced, nd douE^t, oohk 
cernlng body, which it is impoffible to anfwcr, as 
^mfiH as concerning fpirit ; becaufe wc are made 
incapable of knowing the real efiente of any 
fubftoince ; and if there was no other diflierence^ 
we might as well affirm the exi^nee of imma^' 
terial, as of material fubilance. But there is 
another difference ; and it is not enough to have 
-hinted it, I muft explaun it. 

Mr. Locks takes much pains to (hew that 
the notion of fpirk involves no more difficulty 
nor obfcurity in it, than that of body * : and yet^ 
I think, I can make him prove the contrary for 
me, and ihewyagainft his own aflertion, that we 
have *^ more and clearer primary ideas belonging 
to body, than we have belonging to imtnd^ 
terial fpirit.'* Primary ideas are the ideas of 
fuch qualities as exift always in the ftibftance toi 
which they belong, whether they arc perceived or 
note They are, therefore, tfiential to it, and 

-• £%, lib. ii. c. 23. ' 
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produftivc, by their operations, of thofe fecontdary 
q\i2Jitics which ipay \)t faid only tp cxift in ou?' 
perceptions of them. Of the firft fort ar§ foli- 
fiity and e^tenlion, to ipention nq others, the 
primary qualities, and ip our ideas the eflence of 
matter, of which w? can framp no conception 
^xclufively of them. Thefe Tiotions I h^yc taken 
from Mr. Lqcke : and th^y le^d me tp ^fk wha? 
th^ primary ide^s are of fpirit pr imniatcrial fuh- 
ftance ? The primary ide^ or the effgncc- of it i$ 
lihought I as body is the extended, this is the 
thinking fubftance, fays D^§ Cartes, fhough^ 
then, a^u^l thought, is, the efleRce of thp foul 
pr fpirit i and by confeqijence fo infeparable from 
\ty that w? ^wnot conceive the foul of fpirit tq 
ejpift Separately from, or e^^clufivejy of, thought, 
Put thU 1 know to b^ untrue : and |, may weH 
own, fince Locke has own^d the fame, that 
I havf *^ one of thofe dull foyls that does not; 
^* perceive itfelf always to contemplate ideas.** 
J aiftiQguifti very well between being afleep ajicj 
|9e)i)g awake, J continue to live, but not tp 
think, during the foundeft fleep ; and the facuU 
ties of iTiy fpiv} a|>d body awake together, Thu^ 
evidently do I know that thought is po pioro 
the eflence of foul, than motion of body ; an4 
if thought is not fo, I aflc what is ? 

^ODv is capable of receiving and communi- 
cating motion by impulfe ; but without folidity 
find ej(;tenfion it would be capable of neither, 
f bought, riot being the eflenqe of the foul, car^ 

Voi.1. f ' ^ b9 
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be nothinor but an aflion of it i and thus far anfwers 
motion in body. But what is it then which an- 
fwers folidity and extenfion, and is the primary 
quality of fpirit ? Is it immateriality ? Is it the 
negation of material eflence ? No man will, I 
prefume, give fo filly an anfwer. At leaft no 
man who does, muft expeft a reply. He who 
affirms that there is in the compofition of the 
human fyflem a fubftance to which cogitability 
belongs, as well as a fubftance to which mobility 
belongs, muft have ideas of the firft of thefc fub- 
ftances prior in the order of nature to that of it*s 
cogitability, as he has ideas of the fecond prior 
in the fame order to that of it's mobility ; or he 
muft talk at random, and affirm what he does 
not know. His fuppofcd diftinft fubftance muft 
fink into nothing, br be confounded with the 
other : for it will coft a reafonable mind much 
lefs to aflume that a fubftance known by fome 
of it*s properties may have others that are un- 
known, and may be capable, in various fyftems, 
ojf operations quite inconceivable by us, accord- 
ing to the defigns of infinite wifdoni \ than to 
aflume that there is a fubftance, concerning which 
men do not pretend to know what it is, but 
merely what it is not. 

It may be faid, Locke has faid it, that wc 
know no more of the folid, than of the thinking, 
thing i nor how we are extended, than how we 
think. But the comparifon is improper, and un- 
fair. It is improper, becaufe it compares" the 

operation 
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operation of an aflumedfubftance^ with the knowti 
properties of a real fubftance. It is unfair, be* 
caufe it (Tides over and evades the objeftion that 
we have not a pofidve idea of any one primary 
property of fpirit, or at Icaft that if cogitability 
be fuch a primary quality, this definition of the 
foul is no better than that of a moveable fub^ 
ftance would be, if it was given as thefuU diefini- 
tion of body. But, befides, tho* the cohefion 
of the folid particles of body be not fufficiently 
accounted for by the preflure of the air, or of 
any ambient fluid ; and tho' that feeming pro« 
perty of matter* which is called for want of « 
better name attraftion, be not yet perhaps 
enough eftabliihed ; yet we have a very clear 
idea of cohefion in it's efFefts, by which infenfi^ 
ble atoms are fo united and held together, that 
the bodies they compofe become fenfible to us, 
and give us the ideas of foUdity and extenfion. 
Have we any knowledge proportionable tg this, 
as imperfeft as it is, of foul under the notion of 
of an immaterial fpirit ? It cannot be faid that 
we have. . Upon the whole, therefore, we may 
conclude without prefumption, againft two of 
the greateft men of their age, againft D^s Car* 
t£:j, that thinking is not the eflence of tHe jToul \ 
and, againft Locke, that a folid extended fub- 
ftance is not quite fo hard to be conceived as a 
thinking immaterial one. 

But Locke, much lefs dognjatical than De« 
Cartes, how far foever be favoured the reign- 

P z ing 
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ing opinion, or thought it neceflEary for him to 
keep meafuces with thofe who fupport it, wa^ 
far from aii^dng the immaterialicy of the foul; 
He found indiucements of probability to this ;uid 
to the cootrary opkuon ; cer4:ainty of demonr 
ftration for neither. Wlien he is to fhew that 
our knowledge is narrower and more con* 
£lned than our ideas \ lie brings the inftance of 
thefe two, of maiicer and thinkings and of the 
impofilbiUty of knowings by the contemplation. 
of them, or by any other way, except by revela- 
tion, whether that which thinks in us be not ma- 
ierial He fees ** no contradiftion in it, that 
** the firft eternal thinking Being fliould, if he 
** pleafed, give to certain fyftcms of eueated 
" fettfelefs matter, put together as he thinks fit, 
" fome degrees of fenfcj^pereept ion, and thought,** 
He endeavours to guard againft theological cho- 
ler, by urging *' that the great ends of morality 
and religion are well enough fecured without 
phikrfbphical proofe of the fouPs knmatcri- 
•^ ality, fince it is evident that he who made us 
" — — feniible, intelligent beings can,** and h6 
adds, *' will, reftore us to the like ftate of fcnfi- 
** biiity in another world/* But all this precau- 
tion could not fave him from the joint attacks of 
philofophers and of divines, not very orthodox 
on other points; They f have infifted,, fince 
thought is not the effence of matter,, nor an at- 
tribute of matter neither, in as much as it does 
not flow necef&rily from that eflence, it can- 

* fiflay, lib. iv. c, 3* f L* <iBn it z,. Wo l t a^ t n, &c. 
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iiot have b(Sfen comnmhicated nor ftrpcraddcd , even 
by omnipotence, to any fyftem of matter ; br- 
caufe effences are unchangeable, and attrtbuteft 
uncommunicable : fo that matter canrwrt be made 
to think. The moment any fyftem begins to 
think, if ceafes to be material : and that which 
^as matter becomes a fubftance of another kind. 
In fine^ that it is nonfenfe to ailert that God 
can, * fuperadd a faculty of thinking to inco* 
gitativity, of adling freely to neceffity, and fo 
onf." It is hard to fay, whether in thefe 

* ReL of ns^tare delineated. § 9. 

f Since it has beefn ohkrved oh this occafion^ in hoW 
trifliftg a manner the pretended mafPers of aMra£l reaion- 
ing fabjed the reality of thihgb t6 wotds ; it may hot be 
Improper to obferve another fallacy tliat runs fhroirgh aA 
itheir difcourfe^, concerning the thinking fabilance. 

When we know wkh certainty diat any beiii^ e?dfls, 
)nany dotfbts may be raifed, we iilay ^deavour to folvc 
them by hypothefes^ and we riiay endeavour it In vain : bat 
flill they will be no more thah difficalties, to the foliition of 
tvHich oor knowkdge floes not extend. The knoA^ truth 
^11 remain unlhstken. On the other hand, when we aiTume 
<)H probable argtrmehts that any beihg exifts, the doubts and 
difficulties that arife are real objediions; becaufe' they are 
j>robabIe arguments oppofed to probable arguments, and the 
iK^hole being hypothelrs, the whole may be ihaken^ 

The 1ST s demon^rate the exiflencc of one fapreme, 
infinite; all perfect Being. Atheiils cavil ; and, tho' they 
cannot unravel the demOnflration, they oppofe doubts and 
•difficulties : as if probable arguments, fuppoiing thefe to be 
fuch, could prevail againft demonflration. Their proceed* 
4ngis abfurd ; and reafon is evidently on the (ideof the theifl. 
But now, are they, who aifert a diftin£b thinking fubflance 
united in the human fyftem to a material unthinking fub« 
tftancejathecaftof thethcHb? Arethey» whodcnythis^ia 
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and dthcf common-place reafonings on the fame 
ful:;)^^ there is more prefumption, or trifling 

th« cafe of the atheifts f Certairtly hdt. The former, except 
H few who are in the height of a metaphyfical delirium, do 
Hot pretend that they cani demonftrate by feafon what they 
maintain, and yet they ar^ue as if they had made this dc« 
hiohftration* This is the fallacy I mean : and I need not go 
fai- to feek an inftance of it, fince I find one in the Religion 
of Natar« delineatedi that follows the pafiiagel hajire quoted. 

ThU folemn author then^ in his third argument ibr the 
immortality of the foal^ drops the quefUon, wJiether it be 
immaterial or not^ on which he had pronounced fo dogma- 
tically, a few pages beifdre, and aUcs, only by way of ob- 
JeAioh) *' whether that foul, be it what it will, which 
*^ ceafes to think when the body is not £tly difpofed, can 
*^ think at all when the body is quite dl/Toived ?'* Now to 
this queilion he propofes to give an anfwer» of which he fpeaks 
modefUy and diifidently» and yet prefumes it may be turned 
^* even into an argument for the immortality of the fopL" 

Tut is anfwer comes out to be nothing better than a firing 
4>f fuppofitionsi He, who iays that the power of thinking is 
0. faculty, fuperadded by the Creator to certain fyilcms of mat* 
ier in various degrees and proportions, aiTumes indeed^ bat 
hie aiTumes conformably to the phaenomena. He, who fays 
Ihat thought is the eiTence of a diilind fubdance united to 
certain iyftems of matter, becaufe he cannot conceive how 
toaatter can be made capable of thinking even by omnipo- 
tence» aflumes without any fupport from the phaenomena, 
bay even in an apparent contradi£lion to them. Every in* 
feance, therefore, of this contradiction is a good argument in 
favor of the fbtmer, and againll the latter* opinion. No mat* 
tcf . The pneumatic philofopher proceeds as if his firft pro* 
eofitian was proved, atid he had only a few difficulties to re* 
. mbte, raUier than objeftions to refute, as' if his doftrine want* 
^ only to be explained. He explains it no more, than he 
invented it, cm the foundation of that which adually is, but 
on "what he thinks may be : and fb he may argue on, if he 
finils men Idle enough to difpnte much with him, as long a^ 
)^$imd.giA)ation e^n fupply phd.btaftic ide^s and notions. 

and 
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and playing with words in a folcmn dogmatical 
tone. They amount to no more this. We 

• 

Thb very queftion, whether ^* the foul which ceafes to 
" think when the body is not fitly difpofed, can think at 
" all when the body is quite diflblvcd,^' foppofes that there 
is a foul, that hy a diftin£t fubftance, united to it, tho' this 
neither has been, nor can be, proved. The anfwer fets out by 
fuppofing that this diftinflfubftance is a limited being; limited, 
obflrudled, clogged by the body. Even here we might inter- 
rupt this licentious maker of hypothefes, and infift that it is 
not congruous to reafon to afTume that a fubflance, which is 
immaterial according to him, which has none above it ex- 
cept the fubflance of God himfelf, according CO St. Avstik^ 
and by which we are made after the image of God^ according 
to all thofe who maintain the fame do^rine, (for he muft not 
be fttiFered to Aide over any of his, or their extravagant affer- 
tions) is limited, obftrufted, clogged by tliat material fub- 
ftance, by which we are allied to the beafb of the iield» and 
' made after the image of other animals* 

But to pafs by this, the foul then Is " limited, it*s aflivity 
** and faculties being more tybftrufled and clogged at one time, 
** than another, and moft of all in fleep, or a dcliquium." 
The eyes, the two windows of it's prifon, are fhut, and the 
nerves which receive the impreffions of outward objefts, and' 
convey fenfations to the foul, are benumbed. This branch 
of knowledge is cut off, therefore, in fuch circumflances j and 
thought cannot be exercifed on obj^dls that do not prefent 
themfelves to the fouL But why then is it not exercifed on 
the ideas and notions that the foul is poAefTed of already, in 
the contemplation of which it has no need of fenfe ; fo much 
otherwife, that detached from fenfe, and wrapped in pure in« 
telled, the foul meditates, and reafons with greater intenfe* 
nefs and clearnefs about thefe abflradt ideas and notions f 

If you aik this queflion, you will be anfwered by other fup* 
pofitions. You will be told, that the ufe of words is neceffary, 
even jn abHradl meditation, that this filent language depends 
on memory, and that memory depends on certain tracks . 
which are made on the brain. You will be told that theff 
tracks are the charaders of that book wherein the foul muft 
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hbctsj^hyfiiciatiis and t^htdfophifts havts fixtd tti« 
fefTcnce of matter; It can be no other than it ii 

hiufl rekd to think in this manner ; and that wKen the cfa^^ 
i-adlers are dvcrcaft by vapoars^ or dny other way darkened^ 
the foul can read them no more till the cloud is difpellbJi 
ott may objeA that thinking tannt)t be> 6n diis hypothefisi 
the efience of the foui, or that the loul muft ceafe to be what 
it is every time we fall into found fleep, or faint entil'ely into a 
deli-quium ; and return to be what it was before^ every time w^ 
(awake or come out of the deliquiam ; which differs little from 
ufTuminga perpetual creation of fouls every twenty-four houfs 
^t leaft. There is loin'ething fo very ridiculous in this notion^ 
that I Ihbuld be afhamed to mention it, if it did not follpw tie* 
teffarily thatiof a fubilance Whofe effence is thought^ and whd 
tioes hot always think, and if it was not of ufe to ihew ill 
^veryinftance^ as it occurs) th^monfbrduiabfdrdities in which 
the reafonings of ihefe metaphyficians are apt to terminate. 

TUfi In'eraphyflcian v/t have to deal with here fcreens Kim^ 
felf from th^ imputation of this abfui-dily, as wtll as Ae can 
by a change of terms. He averts only that the foul prefervei 
^ capacity of thinking '^ even ih thofe circumHances In whick 
** it thinks no more than if the body was deflroyed :" And 
from hence he affumes, that *** it may, and will^ pi'efetv^ this 
^* capacity when the body is deflroyed, cut to pieces, ot 
taouldeitd to duU." He afferts the fitR, on the evidence 
t)f th^ phaenomena. He affumes the lafl without any pdHible 
Evidence from them> nay with a ftrong p i-efutoption derived 
tf6m them againfl him. Whiiit we are alive we preferve ihi 
tap^qity of thinking, I fhouM rather call it the faculty ; juft 
^ we preferve the faculty of moving> and othtr faculties 
plainly corporeal^ fubjed alike to many impediments and 
knany infirmities of die body in which the faculty of thinking 
hsLS idle larged fliare, as it might be ihewn in various inflances^ 
in that oi'madnefs pcirticularly-. When we a^b dead^ all thefe 
fic^Itibs are dead with us : and the fole diiFerence that wemakd 
in oiir judgments of the l>nc ab'd the other arifes from Kence> 
ttfat Wfe ilhagine the capacity or faculty of thinking to belong 
to a fu^f!aricc diftln^ from the body, concerning which thft 
j^teldnometia cah fKeW ds nothing after death ; and concerning 

^ i-eprc^ 



IWprefehtcd itt btilr tabftrafl ideas, thofe etcrnnil 
haturefc indepigndent of God himfelf. If yciu fap^ 

>Krhtch b}r confiqnence ttetaphyiicians and diviiies thiftk them* 
^Ives at Hberty to, fay whatever they pleaie. Yoa would fmik^ 
if yott heard any onie fay> that the man Who hai prelbrved thtf 
faculty of walking^^ after havkg loft ahdrecdveitd fniptn^ 
Ithe ufe of his legs, will for this itafon walk eternally. But 
you kedfkeh very gravely when yon hear inothtr hy. On at 
little knowledge, ^at he will dkink eternally, becaufe &e ha) 
, pf^ferved the capacity of thinking, after lofitig i^ ia At ^hoit 
X)r ih part, oft <b many occaiion«» 

How mufch foever We may dbeta ^ thinidiig aii<i on^ 

^hinkiAg fabftance to be diiHnd in nature, ftili it will be trnt 

that thefe affumed fouls were given to inform bodies, aikd 

\ thereby complete the human fyflem^ The fyftein would* be 

too imperfed to anfwer any coliceivable purpofe of making ifv 
ff either of them was wanting. Without thinking, the body 
Would be unable to bqgin motion^ and to perform many ne^ 
teiTary coi|>oreal operations> Without a body, the foal would 
be unable to acquire thefirft elements of knowledge, thema'> 
terials of diought. In fhort, neither of them could exift, and 
'a£t,inaflateof total feparatibnfrom the odier. Wo£.LASTOir 
Was fo feniible of this^ that he fuppofes it, and in Order to 
Maintain that the foul does not ceafe to exift when the body 
ti6es> notwithftanding this admiflioti, he retails to his readers 
«n old trite chimera cff the platonic philofophy^ which has 
been mentiontd above. He a^Fumes that the foul has another 
•body befides this which p^riihesv '* fbme fine vehicle, that 
^*^ dwells with it in the brain> and goes off with it at death.^ 
This innermoil body, which may be compared to the fliirt of 
%he fottl, receives impreffionsfrom the outward body, which may 
he compared to it's great coat^ and as thofe impreffions of 
fenfibledbjeflisare communicated to the Ihirt, fo theftiirtcom^ 
tounicates them to the foul> who fits (mveloped in it in the 
•brain. On the other fide, reciprocally, the foul, being thus put 
into motion, produces motion in the <* contiguous fpirit^ and 
^* nerves by moving it*s own vehicle, and'fo moves the body/* 
When the great coat is worn out, or deftroyed by any accident> 
%)ie foul flies in it's fhiit awayinto the open 'fields of heaven^ 
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pofe it modifiied or mixed in any fyftem, fo a$ to 
be no longer inert and feiifelefs, it is no longer 

and thus undreiTed, as ic were, the imprciHons, that were made 
mediately by the nerves, are made immediately on it : thus it 
becomes ** as it were, all eye to vifible objedls, and all ear to 
** audible, and fo on." 

I MIGHT have explained this hypothefis further, with Mr. 
Wollaston's help, but my, patience would not fervc me; 
tho' he thinks it contains nothing impofiible, and therefore no- 
thing but what may be. Many things are; he fays very truly, 
by ways which we do not, nor can uiideriland. But then 
this plea is not to be admitted in every cafe alike; for if it 
was» it would go a great way to fcreen the falfe theories 
which philofaphers are apt to frame both in phylics and me- 
taphyiics. A primum mobile, an element of ^re, were names 
invented to fignify things which have no exigence; andfuch 
was the w^rd foul, perhaps, in philofophical coniideration, if 
we take it not for a faculty fuperadded to the human corpo- 
real fyflem, but for a diflin6l fubdance united to it, and co- 
operating with it. But metaphyiical figments impofe longer 
than phyfical, becaufe there is more room for Wollaston's 
plea, and becaufe hypothefes may be. heaped on hypothefes 
with lefs control in one, than in the other. 

I MIGHT add, that this figment of a (bul, if it be a figment, 
received ftrength from the* fuperftitious theology of the hca^ 
thens. Nothing can confirm and confecrate notions, however 
erroneous, fb much: and this philofophical notion was in- 
corporated into theology from the firft. Legiflators and ma- 
giftrates, poets and priefls, as well as philofophers, enforced it 
with all their authority: and the event has been a proof of 
this great truth, that " the underftanding is as fubjefl to the 
" impreifions of fancy, as to thofe of vulgar notions*." 

I MI G HT obferve further how little it becameWoLL AS TON, 
who would not believe that thinking is a faculty added by 
the Creator to certain fyflems of matter, becaufe he could not 
reconcile this opinion to his idea of matter, tho* this opinion 
is conformable to all the phsenomena of the mind; how little, 
* Bacon. 

con- 
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conformable to our ideas :. it is thefefofe no loriger 
jnatter, fuch as ic came out of the region of pbf* 
iibility into that of adluality ; it is another fub- 
ilance, and mud be called by another nan:ie. God 
cannot make our ideas of incogitativity to be ideas 
of thinkings nor our ideas of neceflity to be ideas 
of atfting freely. To fuch reafoners it would be, 
Ithink^fufficienttofay: Learn that human know^ 
ledge is derived from exiftcnce ; and that to be 
real, it muft be conformable to things as they 
exift. Conform your ideas, therefore, to them, 
and pretend no longer to control or to deterihinc 
particular cxiftence by abftraft notions. As long 
as matter is fenfclcfs and inert, it is not a think- 
ing fubftance, nor ought to be called fo. But 
•when, in any fyftem of it, the effential properties, 
extenfion, folidity, &c. are maintained, that 
fyftem is' material ftill, tho* it become a fenfitive 
plant, a reafoning elephant, or a refining meta- 
phyfician. It would be nonfenfe to aflcrt, what 
no man does affert, that the idea of incogitati- 
vity can be the idea of thinking: but it is non* 
fenfe, and fomething worfe than nonfenfe, to 
aflcrt what you aflfert, that God cannot give the 
faculty of thinking, a faculty in the principle of 

I {zy, it became him, and muft become any other man who 
rcafons in the fame way, to urge, in defence of all his hypo- 
thefes and paradoxes, that many things are by ways which 
. we cannot underfland. 

But I will detain you no longer about fuch diicourfe as 
would convince you, if you heard it at Monro's, that the 
philofopher who held it was a patient of the dodlor, not yet 
jperfe&ly restored to his fenfes. 

it 
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k entirely unkneiVn to you, to fyftcnls of matter 
t^hofe eflential properties arc folidity, extenfion, 
&c. not incogitativrty. This term of negation 
can be no more the eflencc of matter, than that 
other, immateriality, can be the efience of fpirit. 
Our rdtsa of feltdtty and extenfkm do not include 
thb idea of thought, neither do they include that 
of motion; but they exclude neither : and the 
tt^goments you draw from the divifibility of 
TOdtter againft it's cogitability, which you deny, 
might bfe not ill employed againft it's mobility, 
"which yim adtnit, as I fuppofe. 

SECT. IX. 

IT has been faid that this boafted fcience about 
foul or fpirit has not the merit even of a good 
hypothecs, tho' it pretends to be demonftrated. 
You may perhaps begin to think fo. ' But in or^ 
der to be the more convinced of this, it may not 
be time mifpent to reflcft, before we leave the 
fubjcifc, on the fole means we have of acquiring 
^ny knowledge of this kind, and to conlider how 
fair thefe means can carry us in the enquiry. 

That all our knowledge of corporeal fubftance 
itmft be fotinded ifrthe experience we have of our 
own, and in the experiments and obfervations wc 
are able to make on other, bodies, will not be de- 
nied in the prefent ftate of philofophy. As little 
can it be denied that all our knowledge of foul 
or fpirit muft be founded, to b6 real, On tvhat 
every man. may know by intuition of his own 
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ioxA or fpirit •» for wjc csi^nnof. contemplace other 
fpu^s, as we cao odaer bodies. Hypothecs majr 
be made ai^iK eil^Mer : but ^m cQuft be made itk 
both cafes undrr the fame reftriAions. When 
they are de%i}e.d mly to aoxufe the mind with a 
Ibrt of analogical appearance of prohabitity, and 
precend tio be nothing more than phyfical an4 Jaae^ 
taphyfical romances, they are furely very inno- 
cent, and employ our time better at leaft thaa 
znoft of our €ither amufements do ; and yet eveii 
then they muft contain nothing that is ahfo|4^eljf 
repugnant to the phenomena. But w|^n they 
take a more f^ri^u^ air, when they pretend to be 
founded in foijae knowledge, and to lead tomore^ 
and, above all, when they pretend to be not la 
much hypotheses, as demooftrated fyftems -, it ia 
not enough that they be barely ceconcileable tq 
the pha^tnomona, the pha&noioena muft: confirm 
them, or they muft be rejc6bcd, on what autho^ 
Fity foever they come recommended. Authority 
has been extended very far in theology and phdlo«* 
fophy from the time when thefe name* were firft 
affumed, and perhaps long before. Plato hav« 
ing ipoke in that pythagCH'ical rhapibdy,, tho 
Timaeus, about the vifible geds, the gods m%dq 
to be feen, *^ qui tales geniti funt ut cernantur^** 
that is, the celeftial phaenomena, he proceeds to 
fpeak of demonsj^that is, of invifible fpiritual na^ 
tures : butof thefe he confeffes himfelf unable to. 
fpeak on the ftrength of his parts, or on his own 
knowledge ; for which reafon he has recourfe to 
tradition^ and to the authority of the ancients, 

who 
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who were born of gods» and knew their parents 
extremely welL " Prifcis itaque viris in- hac re 
credendum eft, qui diis geniti parentes fuoa 
optime-noverint." Thefe men we muft believe^ 
he fays, tho* the things they have delivered down' 
be not confirmed by conclufive, nor even by pro- 
bable, reafons, " licet nee neceflariis nee verifi- 
** milibus rationibus eorum oratio confirmetur." 
On fuch refpcftable authority did the divine 
Plato vend, to his own and to future ages, all 
the myfterious nonfenfe that PvTHAqoR as and he 
had imported from the egyptian and caftcrn 
fchools of theology and philofophy. But if this 
XjKght be borne in a theology that pretejids to be 
revealed, and ought to be fubmittcd to in one that 
proves itfrlf to be fo, it is intolerable in philofo- 
phy; for in all the parts of that, in the very firft, 
in natural theology, human reafon, that is com* 
mon fenfe, is the fole judge ; and the greateft 
doftor ha$ no more right to impofe his authority 
on me, than I have to impofe mine on him, I 
do this juftice therefore to Plato ; I do not be* 
lieve he was in earneft when he fet the example: 
tho' I believe. that many great divines and met^- 
phyficians have been in earneft when they have 
followed it. 

If men had confulted the phaenomena of their 
own minds alone, which can alone afford us any 
means of acquiring knowledge of fpiri; or think- 
ing fubftance, inftead of hearkening to fuch idle 
traditions, and raifing chimeras of their own up- 
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on thofe of other men; if they had proceeded in 
the analytic method from particulars to generals, 
as far and no farther than the former juftified the 
latter; it feems to me that they could fcarce have 
imagined the fubftanceof foul abfolutely diftinfl: 
from that of body ; nor have created an habitual 
reverence for an opinion fo ill founded in ap-^ 
pearances. They h^ve purfiied another method^ 
which has brought them, after two or three thou- 
fand years, to this paradoxical dilemma: they 
muft either maintain the hypothefisof two diftindt 
fubftances, and explain in fome tolerable manner, 
which they have not yet done, the union and mu- 
tual aftion on one another of unextended and ex-- 
tended beings ; or they muft deny the abfolute 
exiftenc^ of any thing extrinfical to the mind, 
and maintain that God did nothing more, when 
he created the world, than give a -relative exiftence 
to things; that is, make objefts perceptible to his 
creatujfs which had exifted eternally in the di- 
vine, and acquired then a new exiftence in the 
human mind, bur had no other; that he created 
finite fpirits, in fhort nothing elfe, f|)irits to per- 
ceive, but nothing to be perceived, except his e- 
ternal ideas; that there is no material world, but 
that the intelleftual world is made perceivable 
by us, according to an order that God has cfta- 
bliftied. Was I obliged by the terrors of an in- 
quifition to embrace one of thefe two hypothefes, 
I confefs freely that I would embrace the laft, 
ftrange as it is, as the leaft inconceivable in itfelf, 
and the taoft convenient in it's confcquences, 

Buc 



Sut the method t^ken to &aaie thcn^ revolts m« 
^g^ipft both, 

This method w<; find recomnfiended very eni'^ 
phaticaUy in fieveral places, and on icveril Qcca«« 
£»ns, in the works erf Plato 5 ^nd I choofe to 
^£ it to you, or at kaft fome general notion crfit^^ 
^igcording to the CJcpofition of Mar$ii,]{Us Fici- 
^v&\ his beft interpreter ^d commentator, 
Firft then, of bodies there are feveral forts^ 
^er^a}, that is cele^i<iU aerial, fqch as ghofts 
vear i and terreftria], fwch as we wear during our 
liv^Sf W? cannot have experimental knpwledg?^ 
of the two foTflfier \ and experiment mi obfer^ 
vation ^^ not pcoper means of arriving at kpow^ 
ledge CYW of the latter, Cprpprcal objeft^ 
dimtheftght of the^ioul; to know theni wc^ 

mvjft look off fwwi thgm, and mqft not expe^ 
to difcQver any trvith conocrni^g them, unkfs 
we have recQurfe to the ideas of things, ^* nifl 

y ad idea* confugiamys/^ Qf f<iuk, in th? ne>c5 

place, it is extremely hard to know the fuh^ 
iiance in this l^fe, becauft we perceive ii; *^ fub 
^* CQjrpQj^afpqcie," ynd)era<?orpQreal appearance, 

wui are ^uo think m acorporfialnjanner, The 
ftweft way therefore to cQipprehQnd it, isjto pcq^ 

ceed by moral pwgation, and mctapbylical at>- 

itrafilioWf ** ld$p(}«e tutiifiqaam rationem ad ani^ 
** tmm (jQmp^ehjandendam effe tvim nioraleqn 

^^ pur^tiQn^m turn, pxetaphyficam abftra^ON 

»^ pgm,'^ Apd if all this. wiU not do, fo^je (^ 

vFl^tien 
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Velationis necfeflary, "opiis dft divifio (juddahi 
** vcrbo." One would think, however, that it 
fliould do ; fince by intenfenefs of meditation a 
philofopher may abftradt himfelf from his fenfes 
and his imagination, according to PlAto, and 
employ his mind wholly aboUt incorporeal ria- 
' tures andideas, to which it becomes united by thiii 
abftraftion; and fince in this Itate he alone has 
wifdom and knowledge, tho* being as it were oilt 
* of himfelf, ** extra fe pofitus,** he is laughed it 
by the vulgar as a madmari. You fmile, per- 
haps ; but fefleft a little on the fyftems (to we 
will call them civilly for once) of Ibme triodern 
'philofophcrs about body as well aS fpifit,on thciif 
method of reafohifig, and on the dogmatical lah-^ 
guage they hold, uport fubjefts the mbft femote 
from humaii ap'prehenfion j knd yotl will not 
thiiik that 1 do therri any wrong in comparing 
their mtotielr of philofophifirig with that of the 
founder of the academy, his myftefious rtiafters 
the Egyptians, or his enthufiaftical fcholats the 
latter PlatbniffS. ' Let Us then leave thofe, who 
think themfelves able to arrive at fuperior know- 
ledge by fome fuch methods as thefe, to be happy 
in their own imaginations ; and let us rather pity 
than blame them, wheil they treat our real tho* 
imperfeft knowledge as a chimera, arid the chi- 
meras of their oWrl brains as real knowledge. Fut 
then let thefe purged, thefe purified, thefe illumi- 
nated fpirits, who have a conftant commuriici-* 
tion by ideas with the Supreme Spirit, allow us. 
Who have rione of thefe advantages, nor any cofi* 
Vol. I. (i. ception 
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f eptjlQn jthat they have thetx^ to purfue quie^jr 
the acquificion of a Bcjile human l^nowledge by 
hjmnaB means. 

W£ haye ck^and determinate ideas of what 
ve caU body by fenfation^ fiifl of wh^t we ca)l 
fgjrit by reflcdlbi) : or, to ayoid cavil as much ^& 
may . be yvitbout giving up commQci fcitfe, iwe 
^avjc fuch id^as by feniation as the various powers 
^f that fubftance, called body> ^ne ordained tp 
pFoduce ia US) and we have fuch ideas by Fcfiec- 
tion ^- the inwgr<} pperations of that whjch we 
call (p'yity be It fubftance or fapulty^ excite in us. 
W^ arc ^ble tp contemplate thefe ideas naked,, if 
I may % fo^ ^ftd (Iripped of the dj%fe of words. 
How far then does the contemplation* of t)ie£eide^ 
carry us towards knowledge, or how higlv do wc 
file by it in the fcale of probjibility i Xh^t is th^ 
ctnly queftion which a reafonable m^t^ whP U* 
cpf^tent to know as Qod ha^ m^de likn c^p^ble^ 
of knowing, will aik. Thp anfwer m^& be tp 
this efieft/ Phil9lbpKe?5^ tg^k of matter fmd fpirit, 
as if they had 4 thorough ^cq^uaintance with both^, 
when in truth they know nothing of either be- 
yond a few phaenomena infufficient to frame any" 
hypothefis. The atomical fyftem, which Lev* 
cxppus took perhaps fronri other philoibphers, 
which DEMOCRiTustook from LEucippusto im- 
frqve it, and which Epicurus ^ok from Djl* 
MOCRiTus to corrupt it> has been Kevived wkfv 
great rcafon, But yet wemuft not talk of ipatter 

uff i^ we knew it io thefe Btft elements or prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of it, and abftraftedly from all the forms 
un^cr which we perceive it* iThcfe original par- 
ticles, in which the nature of it confifts, and on 
'which the conftitution of it imder all it's fornxs 
depends, are far beyond the reach of any aiialyfe 
Vb can jnake, of any knowledge we can acquire* 
Whether thefe particles be uniforni and honiogc* 
Weous, or whethei: they be of different kinds, dif- 
Iferent even in fubftance as well as in fize, figure^ 
and other circumHances or accidents, is as much 
unknown to the proudell: dogmatiO:, as to you or 
to me. Nay, whether many of thefe original par-, 
tides may not be endued with aftive principles, 
tuch,for inftance, as cailfe fermentation in fome^ 
and cohefion in all, bodies, is a point that none df 
them can determine : and yet one heed not fcruplc 
to fay that the affirmative may be aflumed on 
bettfer grounds, than their hypothefes are, rtotwith- 
ftandina the repeated din of inert, fenfcleii, ftu« 
pid5 paffiVe, and fimilar epithets, which they ring 
in our ears whenever they fpeak of body or mat- 
ter. Their ^hole difcburfe, when they go be-* 
yond a few apparent properties, whereof we are 
fitted to hav-e ideas, and which have been already 
difcovered, is one continued petition of princi- 
ple, ahd grows as naufebus, tho' not fo mortal, 
as the crambe of Juvenal. 

Body or riiitter is compounded and wrought 
into various fyftcriis before It becomes fenfibie to 
us. We behold fomc that are indeed inert, fenfc- 
lels, ftupid, and in appearance merely paffive* 

Qji But 
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But wc beftold others that have vegetative Ufe^ 
juices and fpirits that, circulate and ferment in 
rhem, by which they are nouriftied and by which 
they grow. They have not the power of begirt* 
ning nioriod *, but motion, which is renewed ill 
them aftef it has entirely ceafed, and both by 
tauies as . material as themfelves, continues ia 
them, and they live, and move, and propagate 
their fpecies ; till their frame is diflblvcd by age 
or fickriefs, or fomc escternal violence. We be- 
hold othersf, agaiiY, thai have animal fife, and that 
gar from refk to motion, and from motion to reft, 
independently of any outward caufe that deter- 
mines fuch effects by a phyfical necelfity in this 
cafe, as we obferve to be done in the former. 
We difcover, by the help of microfcopcs, an im- 
menfe variety of thefe animal fyftems. Where 
they begin, God alone their creator and oufsc^n 
tell ; and it would be as impertinent to afk this 
queftion, as it is to demand what *' the degree 
•* of finenefs, or the alteration in the fituation of 
*' it's parts, is, at which matter may begin to 
•* find itfelf alive and cogitative* ?'* They who 
defend io ill their own hy pot hefes would do well 
to be kfs dogmatical and fupercilious when they 
attack thofe that ieem probable to other men. 
Wherever thefe animal fyftems begin, their begin- 
ning and the principles of their compofition are 
alike unknown^ All we know is that they are, 
and all we fuppofc is that they are material be- 
ings,, to which no Cartcfian nor any philosopher, 

* Rel. of nature ddin. S 9* 
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whadoes not deny the cxifterice of body, will, I 
prefume, objeft, ' 

As thefe animal fyftems come to be more and 
more fenfiblc to us, and as our means and oppor- 
tunities of obferving them increafe, we difcovcr 
in them, and according to their different fpecies, 
or even among individuals of the fame fpecies, 
in fome more, in others fewer, of the fame ap- 
pearances that denote a power of thinking in us, 
from the loweft conceivable degrees of it, up to 
fuch as ar^ not far, if at all, remote from thofe in 
which fome men ^njoy it^ 1 fay fome men, be- 
caufc I think it indifputable that thediftance be«- 
tween the intelleftual faculties of different men is 
often greater, than that between the fame fagul* . 
ties in fome men and fome otJ^er animals. 

h now we are to form a general conclufion . 
from all thefe concurrent phasnomena, without 
any further reafoning about them than fuch as 
they juftify, what muft it be? It muft be plainly . 
this, that there is in the whole animal kind one 
intelleaual fpring, common to every fpecies, but 
vafHy diftinguifhed in it's cffefts ; thgt tho', it ap- [ 
pears to be the fame fpring in all,, yet it fcems to , 
tc differently tempered, and to have moreelafti- 
city and force in fome, and lefs. in others 5 and 
that, befides this, the apparent difference in the • 
conftitutions and organizations of animals fcems 
to account for the different determinations of 
it*s ^.motion, and the furprifing variety of it's 
cffefts. If the plain man, who has formed thefe 

Q^ J general 
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general conclufions, on particular obfervations. 
and experiments, (hould be alked the trite que- 
ftion. Whether he conceives that matter, however 
figured or moved, fubtilifed or fermented, can 
be pleafure or pain, defire or averfion ? to anfwer 
truly, I think, he muft anfwer, that he cannot 
conceive matter to be any of thefe, nor evc;n how 
z fyftem of matter becomes capable of having 
any ideas, afFeftions, or paflions, any more than 
he can conceive how a multitude of other phsc- 
nomena can be as he perceives evidently that 
they are : but that he has pulhed hisenqqiry as 
far as the true means of enquiry are open, that 
is, as far 4s the pha&nomena can guide him^ that 
bfc cannot draw any other conclufion from them 
than this, that all animal fyftems are material ^ 
and that he muft content himfelf with this, un* 
Jefs fome other can be drawn from the fame phse- 
jiomenat 

Thb philofopher is not fo content. If phyfic$ 
yrillnot ferve hispurpofe, metaphyfics and theo- 
logy fljall. ** Ad ideas coqfugiendum eft;"^nd 
iiflce the particular pha^nomenaof the whole ani- 
mal fyftem. lead to a concluQon he diOikes, he 
rcfolves not to be determined by them, but to 
reafoni without regard to them, from his.own 
abftradl-idfas: and -from thefe he draws a con^ 
cKiGon as inconceivable as that which he rejefts* 
The pl^n man owns himfelf unable to explain 
bow material fyftems think, tho* their phaeno- 
m^M arc fo many pofitive proofs that obligie 



fifcn^cd' coildudfc rfl^ hivfe this poirtY. The phr- 
lofophrt'ctedtii^, rte^tively,cwrfutfrprooft as his 
abilrad ideas of matter fumiih to him, that no 
fyffcWof majtfef thiirlcs, that6mriT|)0terice caiitiot 
^y Way coirimnmcate tb i^f the faculty of tfiirik:. 
iiig ; arid; jSoritiVfely, tHktJ v^hateverthinfcsis^a iSarf- 
ple Beingi imicrratri-iiali iridiflbliible,' and tlldndFdk^i 
irtimortali IPtit plain man has recourfe dnic 
ittore ta thc*phsenomibnav aiid objcds tHat' wt 
ittuftbe redicdd^vif we receive this* hypbthcfis, t<4 
aflfer*t that other animals, befides n>6ni have itn^ 
mkteriaraHd'imiridrtalfouls'i cir, that rib other aili- 
flialj bdidci' mtLti; has' the faculty of thinking. 
The immat?erialift is far from Contend itig for th6 
firft: and- the materiaiift: cannb£ adknit thfe latter, 
in oppofkion to- the |iha^ndfiittia-j in oppdfitldfl 
to ^which no ■ hypbtheB^ is admilfible:. 

THEJt E feera to tc b«tf thi%e w^' tjo get rid 
itf'this objeftiort, Eachdf them has been tried^ 
atid-eaeh of thenl is a diffferehr hypbthefis: By 
«dci this ktlot and' a' multitude of others are cut 
afunder very eafily; for it^ cojififts ini afferting 
roundly that' there^is no fiich thin^ as material 
lyftcms, nor matter, norany earifteAce, o^itof nlind 
eternal or created, as we have mentioned already. 
All obftivationsof the ph^ocnena; v^Kich fup- 
pbfeTttch art cxiftence, arc therefore deceptions^ 
according to this fcheme : aUd ir would be 4idi- 
culous.' to attempt proving that other animals, 
l)felides^men^ thinks to one who denies that thefc 
aiutoals exift, or even that he and the man who 

Q^ 4 Iho uld 
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Ihould difpute with hitp exlft, in the feofe. |n 
whigh ^xift^nce is yniverfally ynderftopd, 

< * » 

As thcfe philofophers take body from mcn^ 
there are others, who not only take thought fronj 
the reft of the aninial kind, but reduce then) 
to the ftate of automates or machines. . Whe<r 
ther Pes Cartas advanced this paradox ia 
good e^rneft, and really doubted whether other 
animals I^ad a power of thinking, or not, it is im-> 
polfible to determine. That he Ihould be ir^ 
e^rneft it is hard to conceiyej fince any reafonsi 
of doubt which he might have in this cafe, woul4 
Jiave been rpafons of doubt in the cafe of other 
men, who may give niore, but cannot give tjporq 
evident, figqs of thought than tijeir fellow crea- 
tures. But we rnay perfuade ourfelves very ea-. 
fily that Malbranche maintained the fame pa-r 
^adq^ in very good earned ; fince it has ^ nearer 
^nd a more favorable relation to. his own whim-^ 
jies, and to fome theological tenets, than 14 
commonly obferved. Thus, the fame thing whicl^ 
happens to liars, happen? often to men who feck 
the truth very fincerely, but imagine too lightly 
that they have foynd it when they have only 
made an hypqthefis, and that they know things 
as they are, when they only guefs how they may 
be ; Qne hypothecs wants another to ^fupport 
jt, th^t a third, ^nd fo on^ till philofpphy grow^ 
to be, what it has always been, an aggregatq^ 
pf motley fyftems^ partly real and partly phaftt 
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These two paradoxes have not maintained 
xnuch credit ia the wprld. ^en continue to be 
perfuaded that there are mountains and rivers, 
and trees and animals: and I apprehend that 
this vulgar notion will continue to prevail* Juft 
fo they believe, ftill that there is fome difference 
between the parifh clock, and the town \>m\1'^ that 
the fhcpherd's dog perceives ap4 MriUs jsireaJIy,. 
9S the fhepherd bimfelf; and that the philolb- 
pher's horfe knows the way to his ftable a$ well> 
a^ the philpfopher knows the way to his ftudy< 
They will not be fufiicient, therefore, to renjQyc 
the plain man's objfsiftion; and recourfe myft lie 
had to the third hypothefis, which cpmpound^ 
piatters a little, and js a little more plaufible in, 
appearance, but in reality lefs defenfible, than, 
that of Pes Cartes, One ftandsin direft oppo*> 
fition to the phapnprpena, byt the other contra--, 
^ifts itfelf. The hypothefis I mean, \s that whicli 
affumcs a rational foul in maq alone, aqd a fea^ 
fuive foyl alone in all other animals, 

He who ihould have read all that has been 
written on this fubjeft, from Aristotle down, 
to the author of the Prae-eftablifhed harmony,and; 
who ihould have meditated ever fo long on thefe, 
writings, would find it a very hard tafk to give a, 
full, and an impraftlcablc one to give an intelli^ 
jgible account of what he had found there 5 fo con- 
fufed, fo obfpure is this labyrinth of hypothefes, 
I Ihall not fet my foot far intp it 5 for philofo-? 
pl)ers, according to their ufual prafticc, have rea- 

foned 
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foned and dilputcdm this cafe oo no other pur- 
pofc, riian to render difFufe and' intricate, what 
lies in the narrowcft compafs, snd has' really no 
diflfcultjr in ky if wcrknoMrwherertcrftop* 

Iworder to avoid that paradoxi which fome 
a£ leaft of the Stoicians held, and which Gom^et^ 
FteREvaA and DIbs G artes renewed in the fix- 
teenth and feventeenth centuries ; and to main* 
tain at the fame timethefuperiority^of tliehu* 
man nature, not only in degree but m kind tt>o, 
litis notion of a fcnfuivc foul has* been advanced, 
6r rather continued and enforced ;^ for it deitends 
to us from the fame* fpringsfrom which fo m'any 
other abfurdities have-ftowed. Thediftinftion be- 
tween fouls, and images of fouls, **'animaeet 
•*^animarum flmulacra," might Ifead to it^ But 
there are other paffagcs' in pLATOi-that favor it 
moredireftly. Aristotle fpokc lefs figuratively 
and" more clearly on thefubjcd:, for hebeftowed 
fcnfation, memory, and the paifions on other 
animals, and reafon on man exclufively. On 
this principle the fchoolmcn and all the Peripa- 
teticians have proceeded : and it is at this hour 
the-reigning opinion among found divines. There 
cannot be, however, a more unfound doftrine, if 
icxtreiijie abfurdrty can render it fo ; for either 
jhcy, who maintain it, fuppofe the fenfitive foul 
jtb be a middle being between body and fpirit, or 
they do not. If they fuppofe it fo, they fappofe 
it to be neither extended nor unextended, neither 
Ijjatctiai nor immfaterial-, and wc have no idea* 

of 



o^ any ojthiur fyltd^^qfy H tb^yi ^ ootiiiippofe 
it to t^. ip> theyr s^i^ witl^utt knowingly when 
thpy ippan ta 4$?py ;. ft)R th<sy mnft admit: (tudcft 
piiiloiQpbcr^ have, a, i^g^ la cQotmdtA: thr. ui«^ 
wafjd^ as wjel^aR thfrOMt;w4r4i.l^l«!9(»mi^ and 
intiimvft as weU:^i f^mw^l«nftwte<^)itiiaft 
the po^cr of thiflkJogi tb^fc vj^ry; pojwsx whcpeo6 
\ir^ a^ cpnCcfiptlh. Ui as ne^flai^ to theperc^^ 
tion of. the (ljgh(AQ^t fef}iaiipli;a$at.is,t04gQomQ<^ 
tnc^l rgafoningc. Th^rP )$ no:CQnceivable'diffiifK 
cnQc inrthefacuUy^ or pow^ : thajfqk di0^^mioQ 
^xfp9 frpjTifthe degree iB,wW?b:it i^#. or q»n.bot 
c;cf.rte4f -It hw^.bpcn aikedt. wiU;yQtt.deny:tte: 
powej of, Grpd,,to qreiatQa fubftancerc^pabteofi 

fenfation,Qnlyi and'not qf reafon,? No. .irooilivf • 
ing^hi^s higher nQUQRS .qf .thejdivioc^cwnwpotence^ 
nor carriejj thejn further than I^do* .AftaiigunEient 
fairly drajvn ftomth^ power of GqdjWJU. deter- 
mine me at any tioic.and on .aay, occafipA ; thoc 
it does not determine thef?. m^n, . who, infiij^cfbt 
much upon it when they hqpe to.make^it.iecvifi^ 
their purpofe by an unfair, application .of: it^ h 
am perfuadedthatGodcanmak^ndatcri^lfyftecmx 
capable of thought^ not. only beca»f?.Iimwft;rcr. 
nounce one of the kinds of. kno^l^ge^ that ho^ 
has given me, and the firft, tho* not the principal, 
in the order of knowings or admit that be has 
4one.foj,but becaufe, the original principles aa4 
many of the properties of matter .being aUke.un? 
known to me, he has- not (hewn me that it implies: 
any contradiction, to a0ert a material tbinkii^: 
fljbftahce. This now, which implies no contra-. 

diftion. 
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didioQ, except it be with their precarious hypo- 
thetical ideas, thefe great aflerters of the divine 
power deny. But, at the fame time, they draw 
another argument ynfurly from this very power, 
i>/affignin^ it as the caufe of an eflfeft, which 
does manifcftly imply contradiftion. It implies 
contradidbion manifeftly, to fay that a fubftance, 
capable of thought by it*s nature in one degree 
or inftance^bby it's nature incapable of it in 
another. God may limit the exercife of this 
power, no doubt, in his creatures varioufly, ac- 
cording to their different organizations, or to the 
imperceptible diflferences that there may be in the 
atoms that compofe their bodies, or by other 
caufes abfolutely inconceivable. This happens 
to other animals : it happens to men ; ^nd the 
largeft underftanding is limited in the exercife 
of it's mental faculties. But a nature capable 
c^ fenf^ition, that is of perception, that is of 
thought (to fay nothing of ipoqtaneous motion, 
of memory, nor of the paflions) cannot be inca- 
pable of another mode of thinking, any more than 
^niteextenfion can be capable of one figure alone, 
or a piece of wax, that receives the impreffion of 
pne feal, cannot receive that of (jnothcn 

We may apply very juftfy to thofe who have 
maintained the doftrine of fenfitive, and rational 
fouls, and to thofe who have made new hypothe- 
fes concerning them, as well as concerning the 
apparent reciprocal aftion of body and mind| 
what Bacon fays of the Greek philofophcrs^ 

. ^^Umpetv* 
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^' Ixnpetu tantum mtella^s ufi funt, regillam 
^^ non adhibuerunti'ied omnia in meditatione 
acri et mentis voluutione et ^itatione per« 
pctua ^ofuerunt." It muft be tonifeflcd that 
fome of the moderns have been guilty of tiiis, 
as well as the ancients ; and, I think, with lefrex- 
cuie, becaufe experimental philofophy has beea. 
more in ufe, and the means of acquiring know-* 
ledge of this kind have been more common, in 
our days. Notwithibinding this, we have feen 
men of the greateft name neglefb fometimes en- 
tirely, at .theiii firft fetting out to enquire into the 
nature of things, fpiritual or corporeal, an exaft 
and fufficien|: obfervation of the phsenomeaa i 
and ftill oftener, contenting themfelves with a 
tranfient view of particulars, hurry on to gene- 
ral knowledge, according to the natural propen- 
lity of the human mind, without having this 
rule, if I may fay fo, in their hands; or elfe 
bending it to their abftrad notions, inftead o^ 
fquaring thefe fcrupulouQy by it. It feems that 
the great author himfelf, whofe cenfure I have jufl: 
quoted, does fomething of this kind in his fourth 
book of the Augmentation of fcience, where he 
makes a diftindtion between rational and fenficive 
fouls. The latter he affirms to be a material 
fubftance " plane fubftantia corporea cenfenda^ 
• *' eft,** without perceiving that this cannot be, 
unlefs .matter can be made capable of think** 
ing. This foul he afiigns to brutes, according 
. to the received notion. According to the fame, 
he fuppofes the rational to be a fuperior foul in 

men. 
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iMii» wichottC i^fcrcetving diat the IbppofiEioh df 
thick two foulfi as U dbfard, as thatitf an uppcfr 
and lower part in the iame fimple and indivifibte 
l)eing. He concludes by hiftttng thac die feh« 
£thre foul ia man naf be tonfidered as con- 
founded with, ;smd loft in^ the ratkmal, ^^ ipfe 
** ^kaa ratioDfltU et (puitus potkis appellatione 
^ quam anunae indigitari pofGt," without per- 
giving that we fiHiy j»ft als well confound the 
rational with the fenfitive» as the fenfitivfe with 
the rational^ foul •, and that, if nothing can think 
which is material, that which thinks in 0th€r 
animus muft be immaterial -, or, if any thmg 
can think which is material, that there is no pirt« 
tence to conclude that which thinks ih itian to 
be immaterial. I am afraid^ therefore, thiit the 
inquiQtion which he recommends in this place, 
and which feemed to him to foe akioft wanting, 
*• quafi defiderari ykletur,** muft hare been pur- 
fued) on his principlesi under the influence^ net 
of one, but of all the four kinds of falle ideas and 
notions^ the ^^ idola tribUs, fpetus, fori^ et thei- 
^^ tri,'* which he has named^ not without fon>e 
of the affedation prevalent in his age; and which 
muft in all ages render it hard for ttuth to en^- 
ter into the mind, and be apt to difturb the pro- 
gre& of it when it is there. 

> 

* 

This hypdthefis^ and the others of frcflier in- 
Tcntion, are like the armed men of Cadmus ; they 
kill one another: not one fufvives the reft« 
Affci^atbn of fuperior genius and knowledge 

ha» 
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has idecoycd mtn^ no doubt, into thefe fcenes of 
phaotaftical ideas and notions: butitmuftbecon- 
feflcd that th^y have been forced mo them like- 
wife, in fonie degree, both by intcrcft, another 
intereft than that c^ truth, and by invincil:^ 
prgudice. There are certain opinions fixed by 
authority ; an authority that deferved no it^fpeft^ 
in it's original, and that could never have im- 
pofed by it&lf, but one that cuftom renders la* 
cred, and that acquires by fubfequent authorities^ 
and by circumftances foreign to it, an importance 
in the whole, or in part, whichnothing ehe couki. 
have conununicatedto it. My lord Bacon him- 
ielf obferves to this purpofe, and he might have 
applied the obfervatidn to himfelf on this, and 
other occafions, that the greatefb genii have fuf- 
fei:ed violence in all ages, whilft, out of regard 
to their own characters, they have fubmitted to 
the judgment of their age, and of the populace ;' 
fo that time like a river, has brought down light 
and tumid error, whilft folid and weighty truth 
is funk to the; bottom, and is dived for by few. 
'Thus the notions that prevail about foul, fpi- 
ritual fubftance, and fpiricual operations and 
things,took their rife in fchools, where fuch doc* 
trines were taught, as men would be fent to bedr 
lam for teaching at this day. Their inward doc- 
trine, for they had two, might be more reafoi>- 
able, perhaps : but we cannot wonder if that 
which was taught to a few, and which the few 
|cept fecret, was foon loft ; whilft die outward 
dodrine^ which was taught to whole nations^ and 

glared 
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glared with fymbols, allegories, and parables, of 
philofophical fabks^ was prefcrved. Some of 
thefc doftrines arc come down to us : and it is 
probable that they have loft nothing of their pri- 
mitive extravagance in the writings of Plato, 
through which they have been conveyed princi- 
pally ;fince there never was a more wild or le& 
confiftent author in profe or vcrfe. 

In theconfufion of phahtaiticalideaSjafid notions 
which the introduftionof the Platonic philofophy 
into Chriftianityoccafioned or increafed,as I ihall 
ibew at lai^e hereafter and on more occafions than 
• one, that of a material foul ieems to have pre- 
vailed at firft; at leaft it is certain that the mofb 
: zealous writers for Chriftianity mdntained it, or 
^fuppofed it. The notion, however, of it*s im- 
. materiality was foon, and more generally, efta- 
-bliQied. Plato, their great mafter in mctaphy- 
•fical pneumatics, gave them, in his vague and* fi- 
gurative manner of writing, fufficient foundation 
for either of thefe opinions : and the latt feemed 
the moft favorable to that of the immortality of 
the foul. • From that time to this, whoever at- 
tacks one is fuppoied to attack the other, and is 
.clamored againil, accordingly, by every one who 
affefts a ftridt orthodoxy, without bbferving, or 
-perhaps tho* he docs obferve, that the opinion of 
the fours immateriality adds no ftrength to that 
of it's immortality ; nay, that by refting it too 
much on the former, they weaken the latter, and 
build on a principle which they can never make 
— intel- 
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intelHgible^when they nlight aflume another ver/ 
intelligible and quite fufficient for their purpofe* 
Now thefe opinions being thus united, their uniort 
being confirmed by the authority of the Whote 
Chriftian church, and the belief of it inculcated 
by the procefs of education ^ the ideas df imma- 
teriality and immortality beqome fo intimately sl& 
fociatcd in the minds of men^ that many can no 
longer feparate them when they commence phi- 
lofophers ; and that thofe, who fee, that if imma- 
teriality may be faid to imply immortality, it will 
not fpUow that immortality5 in this cafe, implies 
necejOTarily immateriality^ choofe rather to keep 
terms with errot than pafs for heterodox. Thus 
prejudice and intereft confpire to put philofophersi 
under a neceifity of maintaining that the foul is 
an immaterial beings and, in order to maintain 
it, of inventing the moft extravagant hypothefes* 
When they have once agreed that twice two 

make five, they may well afTert that twice foirf 
make tehi 

■ % ' * i t > ■ . 

The plain ftiari, a much better pnilofopher in 
the true fenfe of the word^ keeps out of this con- 
fufion -, for he pufhes his enquiries no further than 
the phaenomena lead him, nor pfefumes to affirni 
any propofition which is not fuggeffied and con-* 
firmed by them^ They do not lead him far iri 
his enquiries about fpiritj but they lead him fure- 
ly . Corporeal nature affords men a fiirld of know-* 
ledge, fuch as it is, which they can never exhauft,! 
We acquire our firft idea§. from thence, and by 
^ Vot. L R induftry 



1 
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induftty and experinoen.t \t U m our po,\rer M a&r 
quire more, and taimpravt this kind of kaawledgr 
daily. How much it \% fo appears in the vaft 
incipnwemenu chat have: been mad^ fiQC<rexpeirir 
mental piubfopby ha^be^a cultivated, Thie>ptain 
man will be apt ta afk why a pjopGartioaabte m\' 
prov^ment ha$ w>t been n^iade b that knowkidge 
wiucb 14 e.alkd efi^t^phyficai ? AM t thisik h^ wiU 
giye h^rpf^lf ijhU plain aj;4weF% t|^t mea bave . in 
one Q^ |i)^i^s ill their fo^M t.hat *re p^opor- 
tig^d tQ their ^ ndii in fena^ diegr^ j and th^.t tb«y 
have tkep^ not in tH other in any. degtee^ tho* 
they pcQc««d phiWJiiafticaHy as if they had. Thm 
there arj^ cocparealr n^ur^s^ we have fenSfiWe 
knowledge. Xb^t ^re ai^ fpirili)^ ootwes^ di- 
ftini6b from aU thefe> we have no knowledge at alL 
We only infer that th^sie ar^ fuch^ becaufc w& 
km)w t^t w^ think» and are not aJble to. coi]k. 
ceive l«w(ii material fyfteqaj. can think. We 9S9 
copfciQ^SrOf cert^n modes of thinkings ofcertaiinb 
faculties and operations of what we c^ mind^ 
and of certain inward ernotions which we afcribe 
tp the mind, and which we ca^l affec^lions aokd paf- 
fions. Tiws. is fome degree of knpwl$dg?» 0<» 
doubt ^ and it might ba improved tp cond^(% 
letter om: underftaniding^s, and o^x Xvf.^ tdQ» 
But th^n the principles of it, the mental ph^nf^^ 
mena,. am few y and, beyond thpfe ^at af e qb- 
viou^ ta immediate refl^dlion^. there s^re non^ tQ 
be difcavered^ There at< . neither mii^roCcop9% 
HLQr tjekfc<^)i^ tp afliijtour inward light;; 40^ nei- 
ther geqmeGPy mr algebw Qanb^Qf any real ufc 

in 



h thb ptrt of natural phitofophy i whereiis, . ill 
the otbcr, the vaft fcene of corporeal nature^ 
^hich will never be quite opened, is always open- 
ii^ to huaaan induftr/i We difeover frequently 
iiew ^iSBtionfiena, or we eorreft and in^pfove out^ 
former obferratbns: aild every ftep of this kind 
is an advancement of fcieheei The& reftefHonsi 
may fenne to explain how it has come to pafs that 
plttlofophers haire made fuch a mighty |)rogre(s 
in th^knowkdgeof corporeal ilatui^, even withiri 
Uttle more than a century ^ whereas their know- 
ledge of fpiritual nature is no greater now than h 
Upas three thoufand y^s ago, ^nd than it wiU he 
three thoufand years hence^ li the gcneraftions oi 
oicn condniie ib longa 

MiK wtm confciow^ ^vcf tmt^ thelffatref e%^^ 
tiibed, that there is an aftive thinking principle in 
their G0(hpo6ttoii » aod the firftiiefkf^ion they 
made^ as foon a^ they began to rcfleft on what 
j^all^s within them^ cetild not fail to be this, thac 
there is a mutual influenceof body on mindwhich 
fliews itfidf firft, and of mind ort body which zp' 
pears, a Rttle later; With this knowledge men of* 
coHMnon fenfe hare cootented themfelves in ail 
ages J whilft philofophers, thofe men of uricom- 
fnoo fttifsj have filled their own heads and thcf 
heads of all who have hearkened to them, in every 
I age, with phan taftical ideas and notions, on whicfh 

. they haveered?ed hy pothefes repugnant to one an- 
other as weH as to the phenomena. It would 
be aftoniihing^ if it was not fo common, to feci 

K !a( men 
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men advance hypothefes fometimcs with no regard, 
and often with very little, to thofe phasnomcna 
whereof we are able to acquire fenfitive know- 
ledge alone : but that they fhould do the fame 
thing in cafes, where every man has the fame in- 
tuitive knowledge of the phaenomena, might be 
deemed impoflible : and yet both are true. The 
diftinftion between fenfitive and rational fouls, 
and theinimateriality of the latter, liad been long 
eftablilhe.d: and the fchoolmen, who fpuh their 
.cobwebs of philofophy, as well as theology, out of 
their own brains, had fettled moft accurately the 
bounds of each, when Des Cartes arofe: agreat 
genius furely. The French, alittleliketheGreeks, 
*' qui fua tantum mirantur," affeft to fp eak of 
him as if he had firft difpelled the mifts of ancient 
.philofophy, and taught mankind both to enquire 
and to reafon. But our Verulam, as great a lu- 
minary as he, perhaps a greater, one more ufeful 
certainly in the advancement of knowledge, had 
;ippeared before him to difpel thefe mifts and to 
put the clue o^ experiment into our hands; to 
deride contentious logic, and to diltinguilh, be- 
tween phantaftical and real, the knowledge men 
had, and the knowledge they wanted, in every 
branch of human fcience. The Englifli and tKe 
Freixch fun both had their fpots : and if they dif- 
pelled fome mifts, they raifed others. The great 
oblicration we have to them is, that they fet us in 
the way of difcovering their errors, as they had 
dlfcovered thofe of other philofophers. 



Des, 
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Des Cartes faw, what thefchoolmen had not 
feen, that a fenfuive foul, capable of all the func- 
tions and endued with all the faculties that they 
or their matter Aristotle allowed to belong tq 
it, muft be capable of thinking by it's nature, 
and therefore in every refpeft as well as thefe •, 
and that all their diftinftions were without differ- 
ences, and mere arbitrary fuppofitions. If he had 
ftopped here, he had defeated them, and not ex* 
pofed himfelf to be defeated in his turn. But it 
did not become the majefty of his philofophy to 
leave any thing unaccounted for, how deeply fo- * 
ever hid^ to fpeak like Pliny, in the majelly of 
nature. He therefore affumed two fubftances, 
the extended and the thinking fubftance. But as 
foon as he had done fo, two difficulties prefented 
themfelves; one ariling from the precife defini- 
tion he bad given of the foul, more obvioufly at 
leafl, if not more ftrongly, than from the vague 
uotions of the Peripateticians ; and the other coii- 
cerning the mutual aftion of mind on body, and 
of body on mind, arifing as obvioufly and as 
' ftrongly from his, asfrom the common, hypothefi^j 
which were in effeft, as to the rational foul, the' 
fame. Des Cartes, therefore, thought fit to 
make two other aflumptions ; one, that, fince 
bcafls mufl either not think at all, or have fouls 
like men, whofe efTence is thought, they (hould 
'have no fouls at all, but be reduced to be material 
automates. Such he made them : and fCich they 
continue among his difciples, as far as it is ne- 
Cipflary they fhould be fuch to.niake his fyftem 
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confiftent wt(h that of Chriftian diyines. It u, b 
truth, more favorable to them than their own ^ 
for befidcso(her abfurdities that attend the notion 
cf a fenfitive foul, the perpetual creation and an^ 
nihilat^on of fo many fopls, as all the animals an4 
Jnfefts of the world require^ was a confequence 
that formed an obje<ftion the more againit the 
potion. Des Cartes fwceped all (hefe fouls away 
^t once, and the objeAion wit.i them. The 
pther affumption that this philoibpher made, by 
the plenitude of his power in hypothefu, v^aschis| 
(hat lince he had eftabliihcd an heterogeneity bc*i 
tween the foql and the body, qior^ abfojute than 
ihat which there feem^d to be whilft a fepfttiye 
foul was placed like a middle being betw^n them,) 
^d ^nce their mutual operations on one another 
Ibecame confec^uently more inconceivable thai^ 
ever, this reciprocal a^ion ihould b? no longer 
admitted, however confcious of it meii (nighf 
imagine theirirelyes to be. Volition, for inftance^ 
|sma4c by thisCartcfian hypothplisthcoccafionai, 
|iot the efficient, caufe oi the motion of body \ 
|Uk) the impreflion of an outward obje<ft on our 
prgans is made the occasional, not the efficient, 
f::aufe of the fenfation (hat our minds perceive, 
(jrod 1^ the fole ef]|ciept caufe in all theib caies^ 
]Hte a6l$ djrcdly and impne^iately according to the 
Jaws Qi) ^hi(h he has ^(lablifhed thb itra^ge unioi^ 
l)etwe(pn foul aqc) body, A ftrange union it miii^ 
|ieeds t^ { iind one woukl be tempted almpft to 
fhink, that it is indifferent whether the foul re^ 
fijlf § }|i tftc tKKiy |t is fupppfcd to inform^ or any 

^hc|4 
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Srhcre dfe; fince, utiked as chtf we^ them ii no 
itrtmcdifite ktencc^rfe betw^een them., ilor any- 
other than that which is carried oh tntdsa^^ly by 
the Supretne Bekig^ who h evTct-y where prdToabj 
ahd may therefore be determined to&(^ by a mind 
on a body,- and by a body on a mind, how re- 
mote foever from one another. If we fpeak with 
the vulgar, with whom it is mtire reafonable to 
fpeak and to think too, than with philofofrfiers, 
on fome occaifions, we muft fay th^t the dbath of 
Pyrrhus was the effeft of a tilefalDngcafually 
on his head« But if we fpeak with the Carfiefians, 
wc mtift fay that the palling of Pyrr«us btftwc 
the old Roman's window was the octafioh w^iith 
determined God to make her fee him j that on 
this fecond occafion, the fight of him, God irn- 
prefled afentiment of anger and vtengeance oathe 
old womwi's foul ; that Oh this third occafion^ the 
fentiment of anger in the old womah*s foul, God 
moved her arm to throw the tile ; and that on 
this fourth occafion) the falUng of the tUe^ God 
broke the ikuU of this fighting ki^g of Epikitrs. 
This extravagant hyJ>othefi$ would prbtokc 
iaoghter, if it did not provoke horror, as 1 think 
it muft, in the mind of every fincere theili** 

* Since tlicre are thofe who dogmatifc boldly about God's 
manner of being,. and of knowing, it is no wonder tbat th^re 
fiibuld be thofe who dogmatife alfo about his manner of cauf- 
ing, ahd about the (economy of his .pr6vldenl:e in the gtfvern- 
tnent of the world. When they affume particuhr pro^^i^entts, 
the iliftances they bring are often ridiculous : when they Ipeak 
in geftetalof occafio'nal cauics, the inllaaces of thififlb, which 
force themfelves upon the mind, mult needs raife horror in 
^Vtfy aua who believes a God. Thefe do^rines are imper- 

R 4. The 
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The makers of hjrpothcfes have not flopped 
here. Leibnitz arofe after Des Cartes, arid if 
the fccond did not equal the firft in real, he out*- 
did him aod every other philofopher in phantaftical^ 
knowledge; He rejeded the old opinion, that the 

tinent in their origin, and abominable in their confequences. 
If Des CA|tTEshad notmade, onhisdearanddiftindtideasj^ 
and his lively inward fentimenty fuch definitions as conid net 
1>e reconciled to the univerfa} . experience of mankind, be 
ivoald have been under 90 difficulty» except that of owning 
his ignorance, in a cafe wherein every other philofopher wasi 
|iot lefs ignorant than he. But rather than not make a new 
iliypotheiis without a fufficien^ regard to the phjcnomena firft, 
l^nd rather th^n not maintain it even againft them afterwards,^ 
%he Supreme Being was brought down^ ** ficut Deus in ma^ 
f « ciiina," to deliver tl^is puzzled philofopher out of the per- 
plexity wherein he had involved himfejf. I would not think 
of God ^t all, tho' he ought to' be always prefent to bur 
thoughts; I would refofe to acknowledge and adore him in 
the contemplation of his works, tho' I do it from the bottom 
pf iny heart, much fopner than I would lool^ on him as the 
immediate efficient qaufe of every fenfation of hunian minds 
^nd every aftioft of humai^ bodies. Shall I believe that it is^ 
• God who impi^fTes thofe frantic fe^itiments of devotion, which 
. fin Indian idolater feels on the fight of his idol, and who de* 
termines the body of this w|'etch, on the occafion of thefe 
fentimcnts, to fall ^nder ^he wheels of the |)rocefl4onal' car,, 
and be crviflied to death? Shall! believe ^hat it is God who 
moves thp arm of a parricide when he plunges a dagger intQ 
Jiis father's l^eart, or that of fon^e low rogue when he picks a 
pocket? The confequences are horrible: and ap hypothefis 
fhat fliould lead to them, even lefs direftly than this of Des 
Cartbs does^ wowjd (Jeferye to be rejeded with the utmof^ 
indignation, Many of the moft exo-avagant opinions enter, 
gained by th? heathen were capable of being reconciled to 
^n ^wful fepfe of the monarchy of a Supreme Being. Sucl^ 
opinions as thefe cannot be fp ; and Chriftian phijofopher^ 
^nd divines have done ipore to debafe our notions of ^his Be^ 
Itig^ than all th? doftors of polytheifm, 

<Q«1 
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' Sqh\ and body, arjc Co conftituted and.fo united 
bf God^ as to influence and to aA really on one 
another. He rejected that of the French philo- 
fophej like wife, which has. been jufi: mentioned. 
He. did not proititutc the diyinc agency* by mak- 
ing God the immediate jefficient caufe of every 
i£&^ that body, feems to have on mind, and mind 
on body, as they happen in the human fyftetm 
JBut he employed the divine power and ^wifdom 
in another manner, and pnce for all a$ it were. 
According to hina, every foul has a certain ferics 
of perceptions, defines, volitions, &c, every body 
a certain fenes of motions, that are determined 
•by the mechanical difpofitions of the machine^ 
combined with the various imprellions of out- 
ward olgefts that may be made on it, I do not 
enter into the difference he makes between the 
human fyftem, and the general animal fyftem, ia 
which he fappofes that the fame fouls have been 
. united to the fame .organifcd bodies from the 
. creation, and that thefe animals do not, properly 
- fpeaking, die. In the rcfpeft in ^hich I quote 
this wonderful hypothefis here, the cafe of all 
: thefe fyftems is the fame. In every one of them 
the foul and body do not correlpond becaufe 
they are united 5 but they are united becaufe they 
correfponded by a pre-eftabliflied harmony an- 
■ jecedcnt to their union, and in which Leibnit:? 
found, no doubt, that fufficient reafon, which 
is in all cafes the reafon that the hypothefis re- 

* ijuires. Soul and body are united like two tal- 

• Jies^th^f fitted one another before their union; 

but 
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but with this diftm^se^ \«rhich mtkn the itiii;^^ 
jphyfical Cafe the ftranger^ tbcy wci^ fo fktcd ft«^ 
paratclyanditidepetidently ofoAeim>then BoiUit^ 
ftk pain whm (he was kicked, if Bouhte waft 
eter kitkcd: and (o he wouU have fdc it^ if 
Ae had had no body at aU in the fame mocnent. 
A fair day ioTitcd you to walk in your ^deAi 
Boulice galloped afiter yout and fo you bach 
would hivie done, if you had had no fouls at nU. 
This hypotfaefis gives nie no horror : and every 
titne it conies into my cfaoughcs, I iaugh as if I 
Was at a puppet ihcw. 

That of father Malbrakchb muft not be 
Ibrgot in thi3 place. It (lands between the other 
two in one refped : it is neither fo horrible as the 
firft, nor fo comical as the laft. But it is^ I think 
the ftrongeft inftance that can be produoed of a 
fine genius wrought up to a degree of mad- 
nefs by metaphy(ical (peculation and hypothe- 
idcal enthu(iafm, unlefs the African biftiop, St. 
AvsTtN, may be compared with him. Mal* 
ItRANCliE then ipecifies certain mintiers,in which 
we may have ideas of outward objects ; the firft 
of which is agreeable to the phdsnoolenft and 
to the common notion derived ftonl them, and 
the laft of which is his own wild hyp6thefis. He 
even ventures to aflfert that there is no oiher 
manner, in which we can have ideas of thcfe ob- 
jcfts. The afTcrtion is a bold one-, iincc it af- 
fumes that God cannot ordain any fyftem of body 
»Rd mind which we cannot comprehend. On 

this 
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tUs ^sundatton he pcDctedb to fteir how infuffi** 
-4cktit oU die other wiljs ate of tcooufiting^ for 
thcfe i(kas, aod to iaJtroduCe Us oWiu If I was 
xxk «nier into a dewl of t>artiGular6 it woidd be 
Mfy CO lhew» vith iJlc help of Mr. I!*ockb's tx"* 
^mfiifiaaoni and evtn without thii keip> that the 
hfpothefis confifts of liafe elft than words that 
have abfolutely iKi moaningi than figarative tqp^ 
preiSoda thaccannotbe applied to hisfubjdfit with*^ 
out the utmoft abfurdity) than iticOiift{ten€ie& and- 
palpabk contradifttons. But I believe this will 
^pear to be no unjuft diarge,even by the tery^ 
little I fhall fay. Hia hypoiheiiB in (hort is this. 
We cannot perceive any thing that is not inti^ 
mately united to our fouls. Out fouls ^tt UMX^* 
tended beings in this plaoe^ thu' in another he fayn 
they have extenfioQ* a narrow one liSNked \ but^ 
narrow or broad, it is ftill exceofiom Now tbeM 
being no ptoporttoti. between the foul and xxma^ 
nal things^ thefe caiinot be united to it^ nor con^ 
^quently be perceived by it* Our fouls ut \sk¥ 
deed upit^ to our bodi^ ^ but theit ii a manneif 
of uniOA necefTary to perception, adid another not 
fo» neither of which is explained* God^ who is % 
Aiibilance and the only intelligible fubftancei is 
intimately united to our fouls by his pidence. He 
is the place of fpirits^ as fpace is in One fonfo 
^ place of bodies : and fince he muft have |n 
hin^fdf the ideas of all the beings be has created 
(for without thefe ideas, that is, without our 
l»anner of knowing, this philofopher pidunles 
(9 a/S^ip (hjap b^ (oujkl not have creJtted them) 

W? 
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Wie may fee thcfe ideas in God, as he is pleafed 
to (hew them to us: but the good father having 
no where explained how God fliews them to 
us, he leaves us in the fame ignorance in. which 
he found us. It has bten oUerved that this hy- 
pdthefis bears fome refemblance to that oif De- 
MOCRitirs, who afiumed that our ideas are God. 
One idea, that which we have of God, is, I am « 
fiire, by this hypothefis, God himfelf ; fince it 
is affirmed that this idea is uncreated. The^ 
words are worth quoting. -^** On ne peut pas 
^ concevoif que Tidee d'un etre infiniment par- 
fait, qui eft celle que nou& avons de Dieu, foit 
quelque chofe de cree." I might mention a 
multitude of other notions quite unintelligible, 
or repugnant to our cleareft ideas, and moft cep- 
t^iin experience; fuch as thefe, for inftance, that 
we have the idea of infinite, before we have the 
kiea of finite, and that we think of all being be* 
fore we think of any particular being: but I 
have faid enough to (hew, that altho* this writer 
has deftroyed the intentional fpecics of the Peri- 
patetics, for he dwells chiefly on our ideas of 
fight; yet he has left it juft as pofllble, and vaftly 
more probable, that God has ordained certain 
ideas in the mind, to be excited by certain mo- 
tions of body in a manner incomprehenlible by 
us, than that we fee thefe ideas in his fubftance 
in a manner alike incomprehenfible, 

I IMAGINE that the plain man is by this time 
pleafcd to fee common fenfe force men back, 

ftftW 
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^fcer a tedious iround of philofophical rambles, 
to the very point from which he ha$ never ftirred : 
for fp it muft do unlefs we renounce this gift of 
God, in fayor oC human authority. The autho- 
rity may be greats but the greater it is^ the more 
^(Higly do thcfe examples of error (hew how lit* 
tk the greateil:, how abfurd the wifoft, how igno- 
rant the moft learned, of men become when they 
prefume to pufli beyond the bounds that God has 
fct to human enquiries. There is fo much warn- 
ing given, the high road tq knowledge is fo di** 
reft, and the bounds of it are fo ftrongly marked, 
that they who go out of this road, in the vain 
hope of paffing them by a fhorter way, as well 
as they who do not ftop when they are condufted 
no longer by the phasnomena, but hope, that 
mctaphyfics can carry them forward when phy- 
fxcs cannot, are iuexcufable. 

• • •" . • >• 

FcNTENELLE, in the elogy he made of New- 
ton before the French academy, compares Des 
Cartes with him. He fays that " Des Car- 
*' te.s, taking a bold flight, meancd to place him- 
*' felf at the fource of all things, and to make 
" himfelf mafter of the firft principles of them 
*' by fome clear and fundamental ideas, that he 
. " might have nothing more to do, than to defcend 
*' from thence down to the phsenomena of na^ 
/* ture, as to neceflary confequences.'* He fays 
." that the other, more timid or more modeft, fet 
. ^' put leaning on the phaenoraena, that he might 
** by their means remount to the unknown prin- 

^' ciples 
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^* cipks of things, whjcK ht f elbhpsd to idmitv 
^ wkat€v«f the ch«ii of cMftqiwnccs fii^wed 

^tiMmcobo^ OM/'^fij^she) *^ feo out from 
^ whai he undtfilbiids ckofly, ta find the arafe 
^ ^ what he fee»» The other fct» one front 
^ what he ibeS) todtfeov^ theeaole^ beiiptam 
^^ or oMcuie.^^ He condiides by %>Bg ^ thai 
^ the vvtient prkicipie^ ef one do not always 
^ kad him to the pKasnomeiu fueh a» they are i 
^ and the phflsnofRen? A> noe idways lead the 
^^ other to pmei^s evident enough/' I harre 
^Kipted thi$ paflhge at length, beeaiHe, as* much 
perpfexed as it is by an artild abufe of words, it 
wtt ilr\ia mueh better to fet in a firil light the 
truth I would inetikat^ than to conftittite an 
e^oalky of merit in natttrat phrlofophy between 
EIbsu Cartes and NrwT0». I witf make, there-* 
fore, a fhort commentary on it. The defign of 
the former, as it is here reprefented^ was not a 
bold flight, but an extravagant undertaking. It 
is honor enough to the latter, th^t he made great-* 
er advances towards the firft principles of things 
than any of thofc who went before him.: and 
this would have • been honor enough for Pes 
Cartes too, if he could have acquired it. This 
philofepher might hive clear ideas; for ideas 
that are faHe may be very dear perceptions in the 
ii* mifnd^ and cfpeciaHy in the mind of one who rea- 
• V > foned on a certain lively inward fentiment of evK 
denee, as well as on ideas really ctear and diftinft j 
bttt hmdamentair ideas, if there be any meaning: 
^^' in the yrordi he could have none* or none that 
*::^ . were 
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v»i^ fuffickbt in the method he pui^Ued. Matijr 
c^ tfaofe hfi employed to. make himf^lf mafter 
of the ficft pymcipk&.0f BhiDg^ could be only hy* 
potheticaly ^e he did doc fi^me them on the 
phaeaiQQieiia, nof ~ci)iMie& them by the phasno* 
tmma, according to Nswton's method t whkti 
wa& not timid, but wi^ as well as moddl. Whi^ 
aQ ia:i^»enfe diflance was there between any thijig 
he could uoderftaad clearly in his method, and 
the c^ufes of what he faw i And how could the 
iatenQcdiate ideas be framed f Nay, how does 
it appear that he und^ftood clearly the thitfigs 
which he is iaid ^o have und«4lood fo, and from 
which he fet out, when he took extenfion alone 
to confticuce the eflence of matter, and thought 
^one that of foul ? Is it not plain that Us evi- 
dent principles were affumed, as they often are, 
purely for the fake of what was to follow ? Des 
Cartes might in his method invent, as he did, 
whatever principles imagination fuggefied to him i 
and wkhtheoftentatious appearanceof acompkte 
fyAem ihew us an univerfe of his own, not of ' 
God^ making. Niwton refolved to invent 
none y for he cefolved to admit fuch only as he 
ihould be led to diicover by a chain of confer 
quences, that carried him yp tothemimper&dly 
perhaps, but furely ; fuch as God made them 
to be, not fuch as he guefled they might be. 
The one might, and did, fall into error. The 
other could only fall Ihort c^ the knowledge he 
fought. He fell (hort of it. Like Columbus, 
he dilcovered a new world : and, like him, he kft 

the 
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the difcovcfy to be pgrfued by others. Ouf 
knowledge of nature can fo little be complete^ 
that the very; appearance of a complete fyftcm is 
a reafon perhaps to fufped it of being etched out, 
by fancy. Let us fuppofe a philofopher to arife, 
and to purfuc the difcovcries of Newton with 
equal fucceis* Let us fuppofe that, by dint of 
experiment and geometry, he confirms the doc- 
trine of attraction or gravitation not as a proper- 
ty, not as an attribute, of matter, if you will, but 
barely asa newph^enomenon; and that he difco* ^ 
Tersa new kindof pulfion, or fome other phyfical 
caufe of it. Attradtion, which gives us now the 
idea of a caufe, and which may be,.notwithi]:and' 
ing all the filly abftraft reafoning to the contrary, 
a real property of matter, will give us tfen tlie 
idea of an effeft, as this new caufe muft do in it's 
turn as foon as fome further caufe is difcpvered > 
and as that further caufe mufi: do likewiie, as {oon 
as fome other Hill more remote is brought into 
light. Thus we (hall be always feeking, and 
always to feek. But is this to recall the occult 
qualities of the fchools ? Fontenelle makes 
himfelf, not Newton, ridiculous, when he doej 
more than infinuate this reproach in the iame 
clogy. If Newton*s philofophy had terminatedy 
like that of the fcholaftics, in occult qualities, it 
would not have rifen in reputation as fad as it was 
underftood : and if that of Des Cartes- had not 
been too often, like theirs, merely hypothetical 
and extravagantly fo, it had not been denioliflied 
on fo many fides, as faft as it was examined. 

Sux 
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But I return to obferve .that the comparifoii 
between thefe two methods h to be applied to our 
refearches alpout Ipiritual, as well as corporeal, 
nature; and to confirm Vhat I have faid concern* 
ing them. When I confider how little knowledge 
the phasnomena give us of one, and that we are 
. riot able to go by their help a ftep beyond the 
firft appearances, whilft we extend our know- 
ledge of the other wider and carry it higher in the 
order of c^ufes; I am ready to think that .God, 
yWho leaves us in many cafes to coUeft his will, as 
he has n^ade us able to colled it, from his work$, 
ihews roanifeftly in this cafe how repugnant it 
is to the defigns of his all-^wife providence, that 
we fhoiLild attempt to acquire knowledge df foul 
or fpirit ; • and how conformtablc it is to thefe de- 
iigns, that we fliould employ our induftry and 
penetration to acquire knowledge of body,terref- 
trial and celeftial, in order to promote in general 
the advantages of human life, and thqfe particu- 
larly that refulr from an adoration of the Su* 
prcme. Being in a contemplation of his works. 

It has been (aid, it is a comnioq-place to- 
pic, that infidels (for fuch is every pne called by 
fome men, who does not fubfcribe to all they 
advance even without proof) are defirous to keep 
God at adi(b(lce from them, whereas they ought 
to confider that it is ** in him they live, and rtvove> 
♦* and have their being." This charge canhpt 
be lai^ jviftly againfl: any man whp believes a 
Vol. !• S Godj 
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God ; for a God wkhout the attributes of aiv alt- 
perfcft Being cannot be the Supreme Being, ho^ 
inconfiftently fisfever fome of the anciencs might 
reafon about the Divinity. For my own part^ 
I am firmly perfuaded that there is a Supreme 
B^ing, the fountain of all exiftence, by the effir 
cacy of whofe will the whole univerfc was made^ 
and is governed, as weU as prefcrved % in a wordy 
who is the firft efficient caufe of all things, and 
on whom all his creatures depend. But for 
• this very reafon^ and becaufe I have this awful 
lenfe of the Supreme Being, I <{d not prdbme 
to familiarife myfelf with him,, as the men who* 
l^ng this charge are apt to do. That he is 
the firft efficient, caufe, I acknowledge; but I 
am on. my guard againft thofe who prefiime to- 
penetrate further into the machinery of the 
univerfe, and the orde^ of fecond caufes> than 
the phenomena, that is, than his works,, fhed 
a light on their enquiries ; or who are ib bold 
as to deny the efficiency of iecond caufes» 
becaufe they are not able to account for them,, 
and who employ the firft caufe oa every occa(k)n,. 
for who& adion they are as little able to account. 
This is a common praAice, and it has produced 
a fort of profane and even blafphemous enthufiaftn 
in philofophyi Des Cartes, Leibnitz^ Mal.-. 
BRANCfi£^ our friend perhaps,, and all thole,'wba 
hot contented to know, what they may know kk 
feme degree, the things that are,, make hypor 
thefes of what they can know in no degree, how 

and 
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and why thefe things are as they are j all thefe 
nnen, I fay, have run into this pradice, and have 
fpread the enthufiafm. 

OtTR enquiries into the nature of things and 
into their caqfes may be flopped in two differ- 
ent manners. They may be flopped or delayed 
by the difficulties that are in the way, or by 
tRe want of fome of thofe extraordinary genii that 
are fent into the world, now and then, to pene- 
trate into the fccrets of nature, and to unfold 
them, as it were, by degrees. Few of thefe men 
arife. They are as rare as comets, or any of 
the lefs freqaent phasnomena that they obferve : 
and when one of them has made a certain pro- 
grefs, if he is not interrupted in it by death, it 
often happens that he flops in his philofophical 
career, ^ V his flrength were fpent. The 
courfe is kmg as well as difficult. Relays arc 
nccefTary, if I may fay fo, to carry knowledge 
even to the human goal : and they are not al- 
ways at hand. When enquiries are thus ftopped, 
and yet the progrefs that has been made fhews 
that which remains to be made, other men are 
encouraged* to proceed : lucky incidents may 
happen to fhorten their labor: and the intended 
difcovery may feem to be only- delayed. This 
is, I fuppofe, the cafe of the longitude ; and wc 
cannot doubt but that it is fo of many other ol> 
jefts of philofophical enquiry. 

Bi/T our progrefs is abfolutely flopped, inflead 

^ S 2 of 
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qf being delayed only, in many more inftances.: 
and in thefe it is that all efforts are vain, and alt 
induftry for that reafon impertinent. I will ex* 
plain myfelf on this important point as clearly as 
I can. Befides the general idea we have of an 
univeifal relation of caufe and efiedl^ between the 
Supreme Being and hk worjks^ all the phaeno^ 
mena give us particular ideas of the fame relation. 
It is evidently in the fyftem of divine wifdoAi 
that they (hould do fb^ and the ufe of it in all 
the affairs of hunuin life is manifeft* Every 
phasnomcnon is a caufe to us, when it is confi- 
dered relatively to thofe that appear to be the 
effe&s of it. Every phaenomenon is an cSeft to 
us, when it is confidered relatively to thofe thai; 
appear to be the caufes of it. Thus God has 
willed that things (hould be perceived by us; and 
if we could diicover the whole chain up to the 
firft effe(fb of almighty efficacy, fuch they would 
appear, I prefume to us. But humanity cannot 
foar fb high, nor approach fo near the throne 
of God; tho* the Sieur d£ Fontenelle affures 
us that Des Cartes took his firft flight thither 
at lead, fmce he direfled it to the foiu'ce and to 
the &rfl: principles of all being. As far as we 
can acquire Ideas of the phasoomena, and arc 
able to compare them, and to proceed by induc^ 
tion from them, fo far, and fo far only, are we 
able to acquire the knowledge we are fo fond 
of, the knowledge of caufes, of corporeal caufes, 
that I may keep to the ufual diftinftion, from the 
corporeal phasnomena, and of fpiritual caufes 

from 
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£cem the fpirkniai pfaaenomeiia. When we can 
acquire no more of tbcfe ideas^ we are at The encj 
cf our line of knowledge in either kind: and as 
this happens fometimes after a long procefs of 
enquiry, fo it happens fometimes ajt our |irft fet- 



tmg out 



But this is not all. As our difcorenps of the 
phenomena, by which we acquire ideas of fecpnd 
caufes, are thus varioufly limited, fo there is ano- 
ther uniform and univerfai limitation of our 
knowledge concerning them. Whatever kijow* 
ledge we acquire of apparent rafufcs^ yft cai? ac- 
quire none of teal caufality : by which i tncw lici'' 
ther mode nor modsd entity, accorcj^n^ to the 
jargon of the fchools^ butpiainly chat force, jth^t 
power, that virtue, whatever it be, by which one 
being a&s on another^ and becomes a caufe« 
W^ may -call this by different names, according 
to the different effefts of it : 4>ut jo know it ia 
it's firft principles, to know the natare of it, 
would be to know as God hin^elf knows ; and^ 
therefor^ this will be always i^nknown to us in 
jcaufcs that fcem to be moft under our inrpeftion, 
•as well as in thofe that are the mod remote from 
-it. This knowledge, however, is that which phi- 
lo(fophers mean to attain^ or it is impoffible td 
fay what they mean in iinany cafes, and for want 
of whtc4i they employ fo familiarly the firft effi- 
t:ient caufe on every turn. They are doubly ridi- 
culous. They feek and pretend to difcover caufes 
when they only fuppofe phasnomena^ and whea 

S 3 they 
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they have difcovcred a real aftual caufe in it*i 
cffefts by the phasnomcna^ they rejeft it becauf? 
they cannot conceive it's caufality, nor affign 4 
fufficicnt reafon why, and how, it is as it is, 

If all the objeftions to Newton's fyft^m were 
ftnfweredi if the fafts and calculations were over 
and over confirmed, a difciple of Lsibnitz 
would ftill maintain that there was no fufficicnt 
reafon for attradlion* as an eflential property, or 
as an attribute, of matter*, and that it cpuld not, 
therefore, be admitted, as a caufe, how much 
foever appearances might favor fuch an opinion; 
fmce nothing mud be admitted to exill unlefs 
philofophers are able to fhew the fufficient reafon 
of it's cxiftence, and to explain it's caufality. 
Well might attradtion be exploded by thcfe phi- 
lofophers, fince extenfion itfelf rua fome rilque, 
and had been certainly denied to be an eflentiai 
property of matter, if Leibnitz had not dif- 
cDvered the fufficient reafon of it In non^e^ten- 
fioPp His monades in this fyftem may be called 
immaterial atoms as properly, as he calls foul^ 
immaterial automates in his fyftem of a pre- 
efl:abli(hed harmony : and his reaibning in both 
will appear intelligible to none but his implicit 
difciples*, as his letter to the chemifts who 
fearched for the philofopher's ftone at Nurem- 
berg, which procured him admiffion into thcif 
fociety, was intelligible to them, tho* he did not 
vnderftand it himfclf, 



It 
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' It wall be agreed, I think, that^ on the fuppo- 
litioo I have made above, attradion would pafi;, 
in every onindjuntouched by the delirium of me- 
caphyfics, for a fqfiicient caufe^ tho' the fufficient 
reafon of it CQuid not be giveo, nor the caufality 
cf it be ocpjainedt Now I would aflc wheth^ 
iiieconfcioiis koowledgi^ we have of the reciprocal 
aflion of body and mind be not fou nded in greater 
certainty, than the knowledge w&(hould have of 
tbi^ conatus accedendi,. this mutual tendency of 
t)0dy to body i It nmtt be allowed to be io. I 
ivould aik therefore, fince he, who Ihould deny in 
^chis C9it the attrafiing, gravitating power to be 

a property of matter, would deferve laughter in- 
ftead of attencion, as much as he did whUfl: he 
^doubted in the fame manner cf extenfion, till 
i:he fagacioos Leibnitz bad found theibfficienit 
iceafon of it in non-extenfion, or rather in noo- 
^entity; I would aik, I fay, what he defer ves who 
idenies the reciprocal a6Uon of mind and body, 
Jbecaufe he knows no more than that there is 
luch an aj£tion, and becaufe he is unable to dif- 
cover by what powers, and in what manner, this 
aftion is prodiiced ? 

If we are confcious that wr think at all, we 
4H'c confcious that we perceive ideas, and that we 
will adions. We are confcious, in one cafe, that 
xhe caufe is without us, andtheeffeA within u$. 
We are equally confcious, in the other, that 
the caufe is within us, and that the ef&A paifiis 
without us. In oite cafe^ where we have cn\y 

S 4 a fav- 
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a fcnfitive knowledge of the caufe, tho* we have 
an intuitive knowledge of the cfFeft, we may be 
deceived as to the former. The ftick in the 
water may be ftrait, tho' we perceived it crooked : 
and the tower at a great diftance from us may be 
fquare, tho' we perceived it round. I choofe thefe 
trite examples, which have been empk)yed by all 
thofe who would perfuade us todiftruftour fenfes^ 
thoie inlets of allour knowledge, and which prove 
for nie, on this occafion, better than for thcmi on 
the occafion on which they urge them. We try 
our perceptions over and over again; we reftify 
by experience the deceptions to which they are 
liable :' and all thefe perception9, the f alfe as well 
as the true, coniirm the opinion, if it may be 
called merely an opinion, that they dre caufed 
immediately by outward objeAs acting on our 
organs whether we will or no, in confequencc 
of particular principles or powers utterly un- 
known to us, and conformably to general law$, 
fomc of which we are able to difcover. In the 
other cafe, where we have intuitive knowledge 
of the caufe, and only fenfitivc knowledge of the 
cffeft, either we have really no knowledge at all, 
and our whole fyftem is a fyftem of illufion, 
which it would be furely impioqs to aflfcrt i or 
we know that there is an imm<ediate aftion or in- 
fluence, which amounts to the fame> of mind 
on body. No man jn his fenfes $ver dopbtedf 
.and I am therefore perfuaded that Des Cartes 
did not doubt, that volition, an afi of the mind» 

* determined the motion . o( hi^ arrps and legs 

when* 
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whenever he moved them -, tho* the intereft of his 
hypothefis, which concerns all thefe men much 
more than that of truth, obliged him to main* 
tain the contrary, as it obliged hini to advance 
the other paradox m):ntioned above> concerning 
animal automates. 

» 

Thus have philofophers in all ages amufed 
mankind with fyftems of imaginary knowledgc» 
raifedonphantafticalideasand notions, rather than 
confine themfelves within the limits of real know- 
ledge. Inilead of fisting our opinions by evident 
truths and giving the mind any folid foundation 
whereon to reft, they have involved us in doubts, 
and eternifed difpute. Like Noctambules^ 
they have ftaggered about, and joftled one ano« 
ther in their dreams. Since the torch of experi* 
mental philofophy has been lighted up, thefe hy- 
pothetical reafonings have been exploded, or 
elfe confined under certain conditions in all that 
relates to corporeal nature. But the abufe has 
continued in all that relates to fpiritual nature; 
and modern philofophers, like tyrants driven out 
of one province, have made themfelves amends, 
as it were, by exercifing a more arbitrary power 
in another. The exercife of it in tljis defcrvcs, 
however, to be reftrained more, tha^ in the for- 
mer. The fpiritual nature of our fouls, fuch 
as it is now conceived to be, fuch as authority, 
and among otheri that of a council, obliges that 
it fhould be taught, is an hypothefis afTumed on 
very precarious grounds, and in oppofition tQ 
^of^ that are the grounds of every other allqw- 

' iible 
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iable hypothefis. How abfurd, therefore, is it lA 
philofophers to aflume on an hypothefis much 
more than chey'would venture to aflume on real 
knowledge f How abfurd is tt in the reft of 
mankind to give any credit to them when they 

do fo? . ; 

But there is a farther obje<5lion to this pro- 
teeding, drawn from the unavoidable cdnfequch- 
ces of it, which IhouW render it odious to every 
mdn, who will not facrifice the integrity of theifra 
to the artifice of minds fraught with vanity, and 
ftimulated by curiofity. The notion, which 
thefc metaphyfical reafoners have framed about 
the human foul or fplrit, makes them Aide eafily 
and alrnoft neceffarily into that familiarity with 
the father of fpirits which has been cenfured 
above, into conclufions little lefs, if at all lefs, 
than blafphemous. TVhilft philofophers talked 
of corporeal nature logically, that is, improperly, 
or on fuppofed principles of matter and motio^n, 
that is, ignorantly, they led themfelvcs and others 
into error, but not into fuch error. Metaphyfi- 
cians and divines have this to anfwer for. Spirit 
is not certainly an univocal term, tho' thele men 
life it as fucht God is not a fyftem of matter; 
jbut'he is not therefore a fpirit, fuch as we con- 
nive fpirits to be : he is not therefore unked to 
our fouls by an inconceivable prefence or union, 
nor even by any gradation of ipirits up to himj 
for between him and the highcft created being 
icfce diftance muft ftill be infinite* Thus we Ihould 

rfjink 
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think and fpeak of God« But the men we have 
to do with here have accuftomed themfelycs to 
think in the fame manner, and to fpeak in the fame 
ftyle, of thedivineand human fpirit, with noother 
difference than that of adding infinite to the one^ 
and finite to the other. They conceive theqi both 
to be alike immaterial beings, andfubilancestdo^ 
as if they, or Pes Cartes, who determined that 
there are buttwofubftances, knew this any better 
thanSpiNOZA.knew that there is but one, or thaa 
I, who believe there may be feveral^ know how 
many, or what they are. It is no wonder that 
fuch nocions of a community, or union, of fpirits 
between God and man, ihould encourage metn- 
phyficiansand divines to draw the Deity down to 
their level, as their feveral hypothefea require, 
whilft they affeA to raife themfelves tip ta fai^ 
if I may bt allowed to ufe expreflions which am 
no more than proper to fignify their attempts. 
They do in effedtfpiritualife all the grofs coix:ep^ 
cions of ignorant and fupcrflitious mw^ that is, 
they fay much the fame thmgs in a leis intelligible 
manner: and the prefence of God^ according to 
Mai.br ANCHX, and according to Moses, d^Scts 
in little elfe. Befides which, if we believe wh% 
they affirm, Mal^raitche had in the Word, or 
God's eternal reaibn, an inviftblc, and the high 
prlefl: of the Jews in the tabernacle a vifible, Shc^ 
cinah to interrogates 

Aptsr all thefe reflections which I have thrown 
Upon paper, as they occurred to my thoughts, 

and 
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and as the frequent interruptions to which I am 
expofed would give me leave, nay, after all thofe 
which they iuggefl:, orwhich a man of better parts, 
more knowledge, and more leifure would be able 
CO make ; I doubt not but our plain man would 
be told that the hypothefcs which have been 
tnentioncd deferve much refpeft, notwithftanding 
all that has been faid againfl: them ; fince they 
were intended to fupport the opinion of the im- 
materiality and immortality of the foul, and, by 
coniequence, of the rewards and punifliments of 
a future date, which are the great bonds that at*- 
tach men to revealed religion. This he would be 
told, and he would be alked wherfier he prefumes 
to deny the truth of thefe doftrines in general ^ 
whatever he may think of fome particular notions 
that philofophers may have entertained concern- 
ing them? His anfwer might be to this effefl, 
that it would be for the intereft of thefe and feve- 
f al other doArines, to let them reft oo the autho- 
rity of revelation } that to make them matter of 
philofophical fpeculation is to make them dif^ 
putable;^ and that to make them difputabk^ is to 
unfix them in the minds of men y fince in the na^ 
tural order of things» revelation may confirm 
what philofbphy teaches, but philo(bphy can give 
no confirmation, nor any further authority, towhac 
cevelation has taught; and fince, if it could do fo 
in other cafes, it could not do it in theie^ where 
queftions, that have been controverted in all ages 
among philofophers, are concerned. He oiight 
add, that, revelation a-paft, he faw nopofiiivenor 

deter- 
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determining proof of any of thefe doftrincs j that 
all the phaenomena from our birth to our death 
feem repugnant to the immateriality and immor- 
tality of the foul, that he is forced to conclude 

with LUCRBTIVS, 

Gigni pariter cum corpore, et una> 

Crefcere, fentimus pariterquelenefcere mentem. 

that God had ^ven him rea^fon to diftinguiih and ' 
to judge, and external and internal fenfe by which 
to perceive and to reflect; but that this very rea- 
fon fhewed him the abiurdity of embracing an 
opinion concerning body and mind which neither 
of thefe fenies fupports ; that how fhort and im- 
perfect ibever the knowledge acquired by obfer- 
vation of the phasnomena might be, he was con- 
tented with it, becaufe it was knowledge acquired 
in God's way, that is, in the only way God has 
opened to our enquiries aboucthe nature of things 
corporeal or ipiritual: nay further,thatif hecould 
* fufpedhimfelfto be deceived in this Way, hewoutd 
be contented ftill ; he would conclude on this and 
other occaiions, that whether things appear to 
him as they are abfolutely, and fuch as the Su- 
preme Intelligence knows them to be, or not, they 
appear to him fuch as it is fit for his nature that' 
they (hould appear to him. On this undoubted 
truth he would reft his mind, inftead of perplex- 
ing it about indeterminable queftions, and of 
ftruggling prefumptuoufly and vainly to know 

things 
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things otherwife than his nature and theirs admit 
that he fiiould know them. 

On (uch principles as thefe, tho* he could not 
affirm, he would not deny, the immortality of the 
fouL What indeed (hould tempt him to do fo ? 
In whatever world, in whatever Jdate he is, he 
knows that the fame God governs. What then 
has he to fear in one more than in another f- 
Nothing furely, if he thinks as he ought to think 
of the AU-perfeA Being. Such God is. Let us 
not thcreforr bumaoife him« Lee us not OKafure. 
bis per&(^ions by our^, much lefs let us afcribe 
to him, as every fyftem of theology does, under 
the notion of goodnefe, what would be partiality, 
iior under the notion of jnfticc, what would be 
cruelty, in man. Let us not prefume fo much as 
to afcribe our perfe&ions to him, even according 
to tJie higheft coacepcioos wie are able to fran^e 
of them, tho' we rqcft every imperfeftion con- 
ceivable by us, when it is imputed to him. ^ As 
we inuft not imagine with dhe Anthropomor- 
phices (it is MALBRAisrcHE * who fpeaks well 
in this place, tho' very inconiiftently with what 
*^ Jbe fays in othexs) that God has the human 
** figure^ becaufe it ieems to us the mofk perfedl ; 
** we muft not think ncLcJier that the mind of 
^^ God has human thoughts, nor that it is like 
*' to ours, becaaife wc know nothing more per- 
*^ fed than our own minds." Such theology as 
this, and furely it is orthodox, makes our plain 

Lib, ill. p. 2.C. 9. 

man 
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isAn so be flattered, not terrified, with any faint 

.appearanceof immurtalky in profpcd4ikcTui.Ly, 

,S;sNECA, and other philoibphers, whofaw uq more 

grounds in any tfaii^cbey knew of tiie nature of 

the ibul for this erpeftation, than he fees. He is 

ready to fay of this imnw)rtality> what the auditor 

'fays in the firft Tufculan difptttation, ^ me vcro 

dcktitat 5 idque prinsum «?a eflfe vdim, detnde, 

etiamfi non fit, mihi tamen pcrfuadcri vdhn.** 






J He m^ht vcty -reaffonaWy aflc the metaphy lical 
divine for what Kafen he clogs the belief of the 
feuFs itnmortaliiy wth that of it'^ immateriality^ 

.fince the former is fufikrient to anfwer all the ends 
of religion? The doCStrinc of future rewards and 
puniihments (which is^ no doubt^a great reftraint 
cm men i and which would bea greater, if it was 
not fo icandaloufly abufed by* the ambition and 

- avarice of pricfts) fuppofes the immortality oft he 
foul only : anc) it is much moreeafy to m^^ men 
conceive thatk is immortal by the good pteafare 
of God,tho* material, than that it is art immaterial 
fpirit, and immortal by the necelJity of it's na- 
ture, as God is felf-cxiftent by the neceflicy of his. 
One miy wonder -riiat men, who have adopted 
lb many of the wbimfical notions which they 
found in Plato, fhould tiot have borrowed a 

• hint that they might have feand' there, or that 

« they rgcdted pertiaps when they foimd it. The 
iiint I mean is that of fouls mortal by their na- 

%ture, that is, materkl, but fuch as* fhould never 

.die, -^^lubiles, fed diflcAvendae nunquam;'* 

" Since 
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Since you are generated, you are mortal^ but 
you (hall not die ; for my will is ftrong enough 
to repair the defeds of your nature/' fays the 
Supreme Being to the youngpr gods, the gods 
born of gods, in the Timaeus ; and it is the leaft 
abfurd thing Plato makes him fay or do on that 
occafion. The negled: of this 'paffage may be 
imputed to fome theological purpofes that feem 
to be better ferved by the hypothefis of immaterial 
fouls, than by any other. But the vanity of the 
human heart, which has been flattered by divines 
in all ages, was to be flattered on. What ferved 
beft to this purpofe was taken from Plato : and 
how it was improved we need look no further 
than the Tufculan juft now quoted, to find. 
There Tully, after a ridiculous panegyric on the 
human mind, which, improved by philofophy, he 
thinks able to difcover all things in heaven and 
on earth, all that exifts, in it*s be^ning, pro- 
greflion, and end, runs a very profane parallel 
between the divine and human mind. If the firft 
^^ be air or fire, fuch is the laft. If there be a 
** fifth element, that new nature which Aris- 
^ TOTLE firft introduced, it muft be common to 
" both. Whatever has fenfe, intelligence, will, 
*^ and the prmciples of life, is celeftial and divine^ 
•* and therefore necciTarily eternal.*' This is the 
'nature of man: and " God himfelf cannot be 
J *• conceived any other way,'* than by analogy to 
it. That we frame our conceptions of the divine 
intelligence as well as we can, by analogy to our 
own, is true. We have no other way of framing 

them. 
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thctn. Biit it Sn^ill Aot follbw that his nature is 
9Ti^OgoU$ tb OUfs, hot* that oats is likt hi^ 
^* mens fotuta qoaedam et libera, Tea-egata ib 
^ (KDhx c6iictetione mortali, omnia ftntiens et 
*• mbvchs, ipfiiquc praedita motu fempiterno.* 
Thus abfurdlyhoMrcYcr did the difciples of Plato 
fim^t hutnan tauMtei ^hd, finding in the blbib 
that we are made aftef t;he igiage of God, pur di- 
vines have interpreted the pafl^ge atcording to 
thefe prejudices. Hiey will not faJT dire(ftljr\ 1 
foppofe, that dbif Ibuls are a portion of the d'lvine 
cffcnce: bu( what they fay fometimes me^nsihis 
or nothing i abd what they (iy alWays/i^ but Tittle 
different rtoTA it. Straftge vanity ! as they alTunie 
themfelves to be expofed to eternal damnation, 
and the reft of maakind to be almoft entirely 
damned, rather than not affume that their fouls 
are immortal ; fo this immortality would not have 
charms fufiicient for them, if it was not afferted 
CO be efliential to the nature of their fouls. 

Thvs, I believe, our plain man would leave 
the matter : and thus I leave it too ; having fald« 
I hope, enough to ftiew that the fondnefs philo- 
fophers have to raife hypothefes, that cannot be 
raifed on real ideas, fuch as have a known foun- 
dation in nature, that is, a known conformity 
with exiftence, is a* principal occafion, on which 
the mind exercifes it's artifice in framing fuch 
ideas andnotions as are merely phantailical. That 
the mind exercifes the fame feveral other ways, 
and in fome lefs obvioufly than in this, as it has 

Vol. I. T beea 
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been hinted above, I know full well. . But, 
enough having been faid to (hew that human 
knowledge is imperfc£t and precarious in it*s ori- 
ginal, as well as (low and confined in it's .pro- 
grefs J and, by one great example, which may 
fervc inftar omnium, that they, who pretend to 
guide the reafon of mankind and to improve 
human knowledge, do nothing better in matters 
of the firft philpfophy, than fubftitute that which 
is imaginary in the place of that which is. real, 
or in addition to it, in favor of their prejudices, 
their pafllons, and their Interefts ; enough has 
been faid for an eflay concerning the nature, e3{-^ 
tent, ^nd reality of human knowledge. 
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CONTAIKIKG 

SOME REFLECTIONS 

On the folly and prefumption of Philoso- 
pher s,efpecially in matters of the First 
Philosophy 5 

On the rife and progrefs of their boafted 
Science; 

On the propagation of Error and Super- 
stition; and. 

On the partial attempts that have been made 
to reform the abufes ofHuMAN Reason, 
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SECTION i. 

r 

HE who aflcrts tliat there would be more fed 
knowledge, and more true wilHom, amon^ 
mankind, if there was lefs learning, and Iel$ phi- 
lofophyv niay offend fome rtiens ears by advan- 
cing a paradox; for fuch at Icaft they will call it*: 
but men who enquire without prejudice, and who 
dare to doubt, will loon difcover that this feeming 
paradox is a moft evident truth. They will find 
it foch in ajlmpft every part of human fcience, ai}(^ 
above all others in that which is called metapiiy- 
fical and theological. The vanity of the valrieft 
men alive, of fome who callthemfclves fcholar^ 
and philofophcrs, will be hurt ; but they whp 
feek truth without any other regard, arid who 
prefer,, therefore, very wifely even ignorance to 
.error, will rejoice at every ftich difcovery; T 

There was a time when navigators bent tfetti- 
fclves obftinately to find a paffage by the rtortli- 
caft or the north-weft to Cathay. Neither fre- 
quent loflTcs nor conftant difappointment cottld 
divert them from thefe enterprifes, as long as the 
f aihionable folly prevailed. The paffage was not 
found; the falhion wore out; and the folly ceafed. 

T 3 - The 
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' The bounds of navig4tion were Ck: and fu^ 
cient warnfng was both* given and taken againft 
any further attemptis in thofe dark and frozen 
regioA2 j^ny)fucli thire are in-lhd ihtcHcaual 
world : and many fuch attempts have been made 
there with no better fuccefs. But the confe- 
quencc has not been the-fame. Neither exam- 
ples nor experience have had theic effe£b on phi- 
.lofpphers, 'more fool-hardy than mariners : and 
Sphere the former wandered to no pvirpofe three 
diqurand. years ago, they wander to no purpofe,. 
atleall to ho'good pui'ppfc, ftilK 



^>4..>.. . ' J t> I 



>ni faut ppufier a. une porte jpour.ffavoir, 
'." qu'elle nous eft clofe," fayjs Charon fome- 
.where in his book Of "Wifdom. He fays rights 
^^'pt)ur ff avoir iqu'ellc nous eft clofe/'' But when 
^we .know, pr may know very certainly, by our 
Vwn experience, and by that of alhhe ftron<y men 
• iii *|)hilofophy, ancients and moderns,, thlat a door 

t^^^Vt^^^^'^ ^^ ^^^^J^ force carfj^pen, they 
^w^o 'continue to fweat and toil in ftioving at it 

are mpft ridiculoufly employed, ' They who af- 

feft tbguefs at the bbjeds tHey* cannot' fee, and 
.to.taJk.a^ if the door ftpod wide open whilft they 

pcejL fbrough the key-hole, are employed ftill 
,worie,-. The moft ancient philofophers may be 
jcxcufed in great meafure for attempting to open 
.every door of fcience ; tho* they cannot be fo for 
.impofing on mankind difcoveries they never made. 

But they^ ■ who followed thefe in.thecourfe of 
. philofophical generations, are inexcuiabre on the 

firft 
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firft head, as well as the laft j fince what wai 
cufiofity lit the others became prefumption irt 
them : and they fcarce made amends, by the 
good they did in advandng feme real knowledge^ 
for the hurt they did iti entailing fo much that 
is quite phantaftical on pofterity. 

Tuttv eonfefles very ffankly that HcJthiilg 1^ 
fo abfurdwhich fome phildfopher of other has not 
faid : ahd his own works Would furnifli fufficient 
proofs of the affertion, under the epicurean, the 
ftoical, and the academical chai'afllers particularly^ 
if they were wanted. But this confeffion does not 
go far enough : and we may. employ upon this 
occafibn againft phllofopbers the objeftioii madd 
agarnftthc Jefuits by fome of their Enemies. The 
abfurditics of philofopheft are not to be afcribed 
to the particular men alone who broached thent 
in every philofophical age, but to their ordef and 
inftitution, if I may fay fo *, the prihciples ahd 
fpirit of which lead by neceffary confequeiices. to 
fuch abfurdities. The firft founders of philofo-* 
phy laid thefe principle$, and infpired this fpiriC 
in days of ignorance and fuperftition. Theii! 
followers have refined upon them, confirmed 
them, and added to them. Time and authority 
have cftablifhed them all'; the oldeft and the 
grofleft moft. Words that have really no mean* 
ing arc thought to have one, and are uicd accord-^ 
ingly* Jdeas, that are really incomplete and_ in- 
adequate, are deemed complete and adequate* 
Ideas, that areobfcure and confufed, are deemed 

T 4 ckar 
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^ity have fo well eft^blilhed meupbyGc^l %W^ ^ 

theological abfurdities^ that they ps^s for th^ firft 

pmgiples of fckoccb like certaia RC(;e^y aad 

£::t&evideot tFutjhs which are ceaUy fych* - Men, 

who would have, l?eeift gjiaijits kx the human fphere, 

have dwindled into pigmies by going out of it« 

Inftead of heaping n^uixtains on ipountains of 

l(iU>wlj|(%p ta i^caie t;h? (ky^ they heap moloJull^ 

on (nc^e-'hiUa with greajt airs of importance^ an4 

bo^ft, cldic i^loully not oaly of their deQgPy but of 

their fuccei^. They appear to noe like fyipl^» if 

you aad, A9.XEX, will give me leave to m^e thq 

cofpp^ifQn,. lb, proud of not being gnomes^ tha( 

ttey faft^y th^mfclves axehangeU. ♦' Humana 

^^ a4 4^Qs tr^ns^runt^ divina mallem ad nos^*' is 

^n exjp^refTion ufed. by Tully^ and extremdy ap* 

plJcable to the philofophers of whom we are 

^eaki;ig. They do moft prefumptuoully the 

firft, and they pretend with ^ual folly and ef* 

ffontcry to do the laft. They afciibc to the Su* 

prenf)e Being the m^ner of knowing, the ideas, 

and even the very aSedioas and paffions, of his 

creatures. They prefume to enter into his coun-: 

fels^ and to account for the whole divine oetcono- 

my as confidently, as they would for any of theiir 

own paltry affairs- This they call theologyt Th^y 

build intelledual and material worlds on the hy* 

pothetical fuggeftions of imagination. Thi> they 

call philofophy, nietaphylical and phyficaL. 

By fuch meansy and by fuch n)en> truth and 

error 
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ervcurhaVe been intimatdfy blemjod' together froia 
tbe firft ^ff^p fif p^ilofephic^ei^iviry : und Va*. 
itbus fyftems of fi$i;ural and fupera^jtural theol^ 
g^. have previuled ki differeiic 4ge9* HaiS any ot^ 
qi them been wlioUy loquded m real kopwiedge 
attdconfiaed (o it, ^sreVery one of theip^preceoded 
to be, the certainty h^h4 the iinportanae; <rffuch a 
iyftemwouldbave jpfdbrved k aaioQ^ 
jastt of maokind. Truth, pure and URmixed^ 
mould have given it ftahility. But error ha$ kept 
them all in a continual flux : an4 to the (hamo 
of the hiHoan head and heart, the mofi; rational, 
or. the moft reaibning, paxt of mankind has auin« 
taiQ£d this flux fay adopting fome errors, by io^ 
anting others, and by cultivating botlu 

If there is np ful^eA, and I think there is none,^ 
upon which the opinions of men bav€ varied ib 
extravagantly, and have ftood in fuch manifeft 
contradi^ion to one another, as they have on 
that of the firfl: philofophy, the reafon is, that 
men have not aimed &> much at unattainable 
knowledge, nor pretended fo much to it, on any 
other fubjeft. Folly and knavery have prevailed 
moft where they ihould be tolerated leafl:: and 
prefumption has been exercifed mofl: where difE- 
dence and caution are on many accounts the 
moft neceflary. 

*' Quale pei; incertam lunam fub luce maligna 
^ Eft iter in filvis." 

Such 
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Such is our journey in the acquifition of know-* 
iedgc, 'Whenever we attempt to travel far/ We 
grope along in tbofe paths' which experience and 
the applicatibn of our minds; open to u$« We 
difcerni a(:cording to our-manner bf perceptted, 
A few objidbs that lie in our way^ and we guels at 
t few more. But we cannot even guefs, with as 
much probability as is neceflafy to juftify us In 
gueflTtng,' at oui* whofe fyftcm,- nor explain the 
pba^nomena of it. How much Icfs ought we td 
think ourfelves capable of knowing the divine 
fyftem T We have a very fuperficial acquaintancer 
with mam -Do we hope to become bettei* ac- 
quainted with God ? One would imagine that me- 
taphyfical divines did redlly entertain this[ hope. 
They may entertain it, as well as the hufBng 
opinions, to ufe a phrafe of Mn Locke, which 
they entertain concerning the human mind or 
foul. They affume it to be near akin to the di- 
vine, fomething derived immediately from God, 
and capable of being united ^o him. An intel- 
kftual mirror it is, that reflefts from the pha^no- 
mena of nature alone, and therefore indireftly^ 
fome very few notices of the Supreme Being, be- 
yond ;the demonftrative knowledge that we have 
of his exiftence. But thefe men, when they lower 
their pretenfions and would appear modeft, af- 
fuire it to be not a mirror that reflefts fuch no- 
tices, but a fpirit that is capable of receiving them, 
and that receives them dirc'ftly from the divine 
intelligence. They teli us, with great metapby- 
0cal pomp of words, that reafon, tlie fuprcme,, 

eternal 
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eternal rcafon, h the ' fun of their intelleftual 
world, in the 'light of which they fee intelligible 
objefts, juft as fenfible objefts arc feen in that of 
'the material fun. On fuch bold prefuniptions they 
proceed : and whither may they nor,' whither 
'have they not, been carried by them ? The farther 
they go, the more their imaginary light fails 
them. But they ceafe not to flatter themfelves : 
and whilft they expeft at every moment, as it 
were, the dawn of a new day, they fall into tte 
jfhades of night. 

*' Ubi coelum condidit umbra 
'•* Jupiter, et rebus nox abftulit atra colorem.i* 

Now fince metaphyfical divines have .wandered 
.thus fo many thoufand years in imaginary light 
and real darknefs, they are not furely the guides 
we (hould choofe to follow. That a degree of 
/knowledge to which I cannot attain is there- 
fore unattainable by them, it would be imperti- 
inent to conclude. But I may conclude reafon* 
ably and modeftly, that a kind of knowledge, 
whofe obje&s lie above the reach of humanity, 
cannot be attained by human creatures, unlefs 
they are affifted by fupernatural powers ; which 
is a fuppofition out of the prefent cafe. I could 
-not have difcovered, as Newton did, thatuni- 
, verfal law of corporeal nature which he has de- 
monftrated. But farther than that he could go 
no more than I, nor difcovcr that aftion of the 
.firft caufe by which this law was impofed on all 
bodies^ and is maintained in them. It is the 

kind. 
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kiAd> not th£ degree, of luu>wlQdge> that is coa^ 
corned^ and to be compared. Let us retura 
therefore out of this fcene of illufion into that of 
hurnan knowkdge i nor ihitter^ as Hoe3£$ ex- 
prcffes hicnfelf,,likie birds at the window whilft wc 
jemain indoTed. We may be the better contented 
to confine our enquiries to the limits God ha^ 
prefcribed to them, fiocewemay 6nd within thofc 
limits abundant matter of real uie and oraament 
to employ the ftudious labors- of mankind. £x* 
perimental knowledge of body and OHnd is the 
fund our reafon fhould cultivate : and the firfl: 
h a fund xhM p^hilofophers will never exhauft. 
Ia. thi» pai!t>. kt defitcietKiM be noted. T&em 
are, there can be, no excelles : and as to the ex-- 
cefl^s that have been 'and are to be noted in the 
otber^^they areexceflcsof afluming and reafoning, 
not c^ experiment and obfervaticm, Timphmr 
nomena of the human mind are few, and on thufe 
few a mukieude of hypotfcefes has been raifed 
concerning mind in general,, and foul ami fpirie. 
"So that, in this part, the improvement of real 
knowledge mufi be made by contradion, and 
not by ampKfrcation. I will prefumc to fay, that 
if our Bacon had thought and writ as freely on 
this as he did on many other parts of fcience, 
his famous woric, which has contributed fo miKh, 
would have contributed more, to the advance^ 
meat of real knowledge, and would have defervcd 
it's title better. Men might have learned t» con- 
fider body more, inftcad of doubting whether it 
cxifts, and to confider their own minds more, 

&om 
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from which alone they can acquire ajiy ideas at 
all of mind ; inftead of dreaming, like Mal- 
fiRANCfi£,that they interrogate the divine Logo$. 

What right the firft obfervers of nature and 
Iftltru^lors of mankind had to the title of fages 
wc pahnot fay. It i^as due perhaps more to the 
ignorance of the fcholars, than to the knowledge 
cf the mafters. But this we may venture to af- 
firm, that their right to that appellation could 
not be Worfe founded, than the right of all their 
fucceflbrs to he called lovers of wifdom. There is 
an anecdote related by Tully in his fifth Tuf* 
culart, and mentioned,! think, by Diogenes La* 
EjLtius, which is much to our prefent purpofe- 
Of at leaft the tale is pretty enough to deferve to 
be told. The prince of the Phliafians having 
heard and admired the Samian, aiked him what 
his profeflion was. He anfwercd, that he was a 
philofopher, and he explained himfelf thus : He 
faid, that the life of man feemed to him to re- 
fcmble the great affembly oir fair of Greece that 
was held at Olympia, where fome reforted to 
acquire honor by cxercifing themfelves in the 
public gsuDes, and others wealth by traffic •, whilft 
another fort of men came for a much better rea- 
fon, to fee and to obfcrve whatever pafled. Thus, 
he faid, fbme men con^ into the world to fcek 
|;lory, and fome wealth ; whilft a few, defpidng 

both^ obfcrve and ftudy nature : and thefe. are 
lovers of wifdom. We might be induced by this 

tale to think that Pythagoras confined himfdf 

within 
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yichin the bounds of real knowledge^ if we did 
hot know, by a multitude of other anecdotes, and 
by the fcraps of his doftrinc that have comedown 
to us, how far he rambled out of them. He 
had been bred in fchools where the diftinAion 
between human and divine knowledge and wis- 
dom, to one of which we may attain, but not to 
the other, was fo little made, that by aiming at 
the laft they miffed in many refpefts even the for- 
mer. To obferve the conftitution and order of 
things in the phyfical and moral fyftems to whicH 
we belong, to form general ideas, notions, axioms, 
and rules on thefe particulars, and to apply them 
back again to human a^ioi^ and human ufe, con- 
ftitutes knowledge : and the refult of the whole h 
wifdom, human knowledge and human wildomi, 
But there are men, and there were fuch in the 
days of Pythagoras, who talk of wifdom as if it 
was not the refult of any procedure of this kind, 
but a fnperior principle antecedent to it, indepen- 
dent of human knowledge,, and the influences 
whereof deicend on the human mind from above, 
as Chriftian theology teaches us that gface and 
faith arc bellowed on us; 

" According to fuch philofophers as thefe, men 
of gr^at authority in our learned world, w^ rnuft 
date the progr-efs of knowledge and" wifdoih froni 
AtfAM, wht) was the wifeit'of men, if it be no 
blunder t6 fay fo, before the fall, and.thfe- firft 
and gr^atefl: philofopher after it., ^ I wilLnpt mif- 
.foend aVy, ^infip ip colleding the/puenlities and 

• prota- 
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proi^natlons that have fallen from the pens of 
rabbins, and ancient and modern, doflors of the 
Chriftian church. Jt.will be enough, and in truth 
more than the fubjeft deferves, , to ti^ke notice, 
that, if we give credit to .thefe writer?, we niuft 
believe. that wifdpm was infufed into the mind of 
Adam by God, and that he canie put of the 
hands of his creator with all the perfedjons of 

: which his nature was fufcepuWe : Md of what 
perfeftions was ^npt that nature fufteptibfe, whiifl: 
he enjoyed the yifion pf God» and whiift theS|i-f 
premc wifdom,. ^ that is God himfelf^ *' for the 

. *' Word is God,*' was pleafed to copvcrfe with 

. him, and was delighted in his company*^ H[c 
had not only innate wifdom, byt innate lai|- 

' guage too-, for Adam and Ev£ difcojur^ed toge- 
ther in Hebrew as foon as they werecreatcd. E v^ 

: after the fall, ApAM. prefcrved all the know- 
ledge and wifddm whereof Jie was in pofleflion j 
tho* more obfcurely than before, becaufe he had 
iio longer the fame . immediate and intimate 

. communication with the Supreme Intelligence. 

. It Ihould fecm too that he tranfmittcdfomefamt 
glimmerings of thefc original illuminations to all 
his poftcrity. . jPlatq imagined, after more an- 

. cient philofqphcrs,:thit every man is bom with a 
ccrfain rcminifcenc^f: %nd that when we feem to 
be taught, we^re.only put in mind pf what we 
knew in a formcrrftatie. Now who can tell how- 
high this reminilcence began, and through how 

*^— liiiJen* in orbe 'terMroii;-ct deliciae ineae cfie cum filiis 
,hmmwit JProy.c. viii; vcr, 31. 

. ' . many 
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many former ftatcs it may have becft condmjed? 
5cv«ral Chriftian divines have tattghtj that all 
tnen having been concained in did firft ^Han, 
. Jbme of his original perfeftion hi& defceAifed to 
them, as well as the taint of his CHiginal fin : 
and we may conceive one, no doubt, as eafiiy 
as the other. 

But however all thk may havd btei^^ and 
whether Adam prefervei af^r the fall U^ whole 
ftock of knowledge and wildom, or whether he 
i^newed it by eitperienee and meditayon in the 
€ourfe of a long life, the progrefs of knowledge 
and wifdom is deduced by the &me writers from 
'him to Sbth, to Enoch, to No ah, to the patri- 
aivchs, to Mbs£s. to Solomon, to the elders of 
Ifrael, to the priefts of the family of Aaro^i, to 
the colkges of the prophets, to thofe fan&i^d 
orders the Rechabites and the Eilenians, and in 
ihort to all the fchools of the chofen peoj^e 
both before and after ^ the eaptivity. Among 
this people we are told moft dogmaiicany, thiic 
the whole mafirre of Icnowledge and wiiHom, 
as wdl as of true religion, was depofited by 
Go^if that it was^ preferved there, and that 
fomeofthefe riches were diftributed from thence, 
at different periods of time, to the reft of man- 
kind : fo that the peoplfe of <he Krhole earthlight- 
ed up their candies at the lamp Of the tibehiack. 
Joseph is fometimes the ancient Hermes, Mo- 
ses the younger. Nay, Joseph is fometimes the 
fifth MEltcuRY, mentioned in fcvcral (raditiofis, 

who 
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wiiq gave laws ta the Egyptians, and taught them 
letters : and Moses was the fourth, whom they 
thought it criminal to name on account of the 
plague3 they had endured at the famous c^ode. 
By thefc men the light of philofophy was fptead 
in Egypt. Daniel, Zorobabel, and others of the 
captive Jews fpread it in Chaidaea : and Solomow 
had fpread it, long before, among his neighbours 
the Fhenicians, who left fome fparks of it in ail 
the countries to which thcffc famous navigatora 
failed. 

This account of the rife and pfogrefs of philo- 
fophy, with a multitude of other circumftances, 
is fo inconfiftent and fo unauthorifed, or rather 
fo grofsly fabulous, that they who ^ive credit to 
itmuft firft renounce all- the conditions of hif- 
torical probability. Josephus, Eusebius, Cts- 
MENT of Alexandria, and others, both Jews and 
Chriftians, laid the foundations of the whole le- 
gend, arid drefled up different parts of it, * Mo- 
dern fcholars, like BocHAar, Huet, Stillwc* 
FLEET, and many more, have taken a great deal 
of ridiculous pains to fupport it, 1 Ihall not 
enter at this time into any particulars concern^ 
ing the proofs they bring. I will only fay, that^ 
by the fame methods, it will, not be difficult to 
make antiquity depoFe juft 3s we pleafe. If 
we affirm, as it is done in the prefent cafe, with- 
out even any feeming authority j if we conqcft 
at other times broHcnj and fupply imperfeft,. 
paiTages by guefs j and if we paraphrafc fuch 4s, 

Vol. t U we 
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are obfcure, till we make them fay what there is' 
no reafon, but the reafon of our fchenie, to be* 
lieve they were intended to fay •, in Ihort, and to 
mention no more of thefe learned artifices, if we 
adopt fuch anecdotes as fuit our purpofe, and 
jrejeft fuch as are not favorable to it, tho'. derived 
from the fame or equivalent authority, no hifto- 
rical paradox will want fufficient color to make 
it pafs fdr truth, at leaft among thofe who have, 
as the writers above-mentioned had> fome favcKi 
rite purpofc to ferve by it. 

That arts and fciences travelled from the eaft 
to the weft, from Chaldaea to Egypt, and from 
Egypt to Greece, has been a received opinion : 

" Tradidit Aegyptis Baby lon,Aegyptus Achivis." 

This opinion agrees fo well with our fcripturc 
account of the re-peopling the world after the 
deluge, and of the antiquity of nations, that it 
ought to be retained perhaps for that very reafon. 
Two writers of more fame than good authority, 
but who are principally depended upon by mo- 
dern antiquarians, feem to have thought fb. 
JosEPHus relates that Abraham was enriched by 
theimmenfe prefents the Egyptians made him for 
ih'ftrufting them in the fciences that he brought 
from Chaldaea. Eusebius affures us, from the 
fame Josephus, that the Egyptians were* igno- 
rant of aftrology and even of arithmetic ; and, 
from EuPOLEMifsV that Abraham converfed, 
whSft he was rn their country, with the prieft* 

of 
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of HeliopoliSi But QQtwithftaodirig stU the au- 
thorities on which this received opinion is found* 
edy a maQ of ingenuity and. ifiueh reading, would 
liot find it bard to eftabHfli anothei", by a neit/ 
choice of pafiages^ and by a new diipofitioajof 
them^ for the learned ring difiererlt changes 
on the fame fet of b^Us. He might fiiew us^ 
perhaps^ that arts and fciences came from the' 
weft in a more remote age^ than any the Greeks 
had knowledge of; thac they were intJfoducqi 
and fpread by the atlantic people^ wlio over-run 
Africa and Europe, and df whom Sofi<w had 
i^ver heard! mU the Egyptian prieib related tfad% 
wondisrft to him ; or he might biiiig them per^ 
haps'from the kingdom of Ufanils^ thatkingi-^ 
dom to which ATt.As^ co^cval with Saturn an j 
hk brother, according to.DtODOlttJs Sjculit^ 
gave his name ; if in truth the people of that 
liifl'gdom wei^ different from the othoraivho bore 
tbs faosie name.: which pc»nc of crii^iftn it tni^ 
be noore difficult than important co fettle^ :fiQC0 
in all cafes arts and fciences would ftUlhave hid 
brought from the weft to the eaft< Afccnthisi 
it would be eafy to tranfport them from Acthiopisi^ 
the African Aethiopia^ or Egypt, to more eaftern 
nations, to the Phenician^, the AflTyrians, thp 
Per&ans, the Indians, and the Chinefe. 
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^TJ^^^'T to dwdl" no* longer on thefe feriou^ 
J3 triflcis,- tet tisr ccfhfider whether the nfe and 
progrds^of pWloib^hyiefpecially of thefirft, may 
hot be Recounted for with a probability that ii 
fbiindcd 6n the ^g:^erat' tenor of tradition, and 
onr the 'analogy with what we know of nations 
that fove ^rown up from barbarity to civility^ 
stild from ignbrance to -knowledge; 






'^'^ 1 niiHK then, on. both thefe^fbundations, that 
fihilolbphy neither iiad,; .nor could hav^e^in the 
ordinary' courfe of things, a^ ftated beginning at 
^ny ^point of time, nor in. any. .particular, place* 
lt-b€g^ at different periods, in differeiit places, 
^nd was fabjCtftto all the revolutions that attend 
the human, ftate. It was the growth of fonie 
rountriesf it was propagated into others/ It^flbu* 
Hihed long in fome countries, it hngaifb&d and 
^«<^s foon at an end in others. It thrived moreor 
Itk^ it liv^ and died, according to the charac*** 
tdrs of people and the fortune of governments; 
Wherever it began, the beginnings of it were in- 
confiderable : for the trees which compofe the 
grove of knowledge fhoot up from the fmalleit 
feeds. Nor was this all. The .imperfections jo£ 
our nature, which have manifefted themfelves in 
the whole progrefs of philofophy, manifefted 
themfelves no doubt even more grofsly at the 
rife of it, tho* ignorance concealed them at that 
time, as knowledge has difguiird them (ince. 

Ignorance 
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Igftoiiirice preceded' knowledge. Errdf was -co-* 
cviil, arid grew up with it. Error BourHhes itt" 
ftades : Md before men could get out of thole 
whkh ^norancc fprcad, error had outgrown aSid* 
oveilh^owed knowledge. SU|)erft«ion accdhi*^ 
paifticd them : and tho* error was the principal 
BXtrfe, even knowledge contributed to i^eaf this 
child of ^ignorance and fear. ■ 

^ * ■ 

' • * t • ■ ' 

* , •• .,.-*.»•» 

It is agreeable. tQ ancient traditidns, a^ nl6'* 
dern relations^^ to believe that -wild tlfltivtliisi^'^ 
people, tho' r^uced inta focieties fut^e^ to f^ffiff^ 
regulations of-govemment, iaaid direfted ^yifeme"' 
general rules 'which conftant expefieate-forlfes- 
thcmtdobfcryt:,- have few m(fins and Iktle lei- 
iiire to .improve even* ki that k^*tedge;^4d 
&undatioQis of which a^re dirtsdf laid by Urgent^ 
neceflity among them, and which would render 
their ftate, if it was improved, much more ooiii-: 
fortable, ;l;hcir .whole time is- employed, cbe^ 
whole attentiian of their minds is bent,' to pitK* 
vide froiTi day to day, and from feafon to fcafon, 
for their fufl;cnance: andthie exercife of reafoii ' 
appears as little in. them j as in- the beifts' they 
ibmetimes hunt, and by whom they are'fomeiimes 
hunted. Arts lie uninveitted or unimproved,' 
and fcieiice they have not. iBut the firft open* 
ings to:fderice, and thie- firft motiVe to philofo-" 
phical enquiri^, they' hkve even in the ftate I 
defcribe: aiKi^his^mdtive fheWs itfclf in that 
cwiofity tb. know the caufesof the phcnomenaV 
which is. fo n^tin^ai to^the 'human mind. The' 
- • "-» U 3 moft 
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QK^. CQ^tnon excite it : thiofe thft lire t^tfWh 

4in^.fi¥ici« « more j, Ktid thofe, frptu which, 
they rcpciye miich bewfit qr much hurt, tzsm 
}$ flDpft of all. AflQ?h4pr principjp, 99 satwal 
tp t^ hpman miod* byt not v«ry ^ to dinsft' 
our enquiries right, is th« whereby wr make 
purfclvcs ithe mcafiure, ^s well 99 t^e j&ia} cewfe^ 
of all things, Jt is t,his thai hgs reprfffentcd tim 
tinknown qauffss of the ordinary, as well as ex* 
tcfordimry, of the. beneficial, ^Is well as hurt&l, 
^]yitigtn9M of nature, to the minds of fuch fa^ 
v^gei 4nd demi'fayaj^s.as w^ d^rlfae, liqdor 
ih^. images of ^nitnM beings, a little diffirren^ 
^om rpan^ but analogous to him, and endued* 
only with greater powes and greater intelligence, 
^hfit they placed gbQv« or below, according td 
the diferent fcciies of adion to which imaginar 
tion aiSgned them; like the capuifi above and tho 
(CSiptAin beloWf the two jdiyinipes of the Hottenr 
IMa. Thua the heaveii^ the earthy .the Tea, and 
the air were fooa peopkd with divinities that 
dfl^ed all their motions^ and direfted them all 
relatively to man. Unable to difcover the order 
pf fecond eawfe^. to tr^ce thofc that are remotp 
from thofe that lie neare^ to our obfervation, and 
thofe that are more general frqm thofe that are 
|e|s fo, which wouM have Jed tbeni at laft tq the 
firft efl^ciept cauie <?f*aU things^ they took 4 
(horter and eafief. metj|od of afcoifming fpp 
jippcarances, by afcfibipg:eY?ry one to fomc par-. 
ficular efficient caiafe. . , Xhys jthey made gods as 
IT^any as the^ wanced: .^d> l^^vip^ once made 
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them, it became equally tinaece0ary to look 
after intermediate, aAd impious to fuppofe any^ 
fuperior, cagfcs. It thundered : Jupiter was 
angry. It lightened : he darted one of his fiery 
bolts at fome devoted head. What would curi- 
ofity define more to know*? 

* If ignorance and fear were the two firft foufces ftoia 
which polytheifm and idolatry arofe, flatteiy wa» in proorfi 
of tune another ; or that which wasgratitade or^inaliy.» dege« 
neratedinto flattery. Men who had been honored for the good 
they did daring their lives, or admired for their great a^ions^ 
were adored after their deaths *• This cuAom was expended 
^'far, that in fome countries f aot on)y public benofadlors 
and heroes and kings were dei£cd» but tvcry private man 
worihipped thofe to whom he had been particolarly obliged J. 
Thus it was that the Egyptians cane to have whole dynadies 
of gods and of demi-gods §• The fame of Osims, when* 
ever he lived, had been great : and the veneration of his fub- 
je6ls for him was fuch, that they gave his name to their gods^ 
cr afcribed the names of their gods to him. Some have 
imagined, and among them Sir J. Marsh am, if I remem- 
'ber right, that his whole family and his whole court h^d their 
fhare of divine honors || : that as his fiflery who was his wifp 
€00, followed him to heaven under the name of Isis, (0 the 
prefident of his council became the god of arts and elo- 
quence, under the name of Mercury : and the general of 
his troops was the patron of magnanimity and military vir- 
tue, under that of Hfia gules: nay, that his brother and his 
Tons were no more forgot by the priefls, than BCsiris and 

* Cic. de nat. deor. L ii. 

^ Aethiopia. vid. St*ab. I. xvii; 

% Hit eft ▼etuftiffinus referendi bene mextntibus gratiam mds, ut tales 
•ominUMM aicribantur. PtiK. t. ii. ' 

^ Scrfcepit autem vita bominiim conitietttdpqiic coonmunit, ut beneficiit 
^ceUentes viros in coelum fama ac voluntate tollefenc HincH^RCUtSft 
)unc Ca8to« et Pollux, &c, Czc. De nat. deor. !• ii« 
Hac arte Pollux, et vagus Heiculxs 
Inaiauis arces atli^it igne«s« Hoa. 

II Quamebrem major ccelition populus etiain. ^uam ho»taiim utteUiii 
^teft, cum finguli quoque exs (emetipfis totidem deos faciaot^ Junooe^ 
|i;nior<|«e adoptundo ^bu Plxn. ubi fupra* 

U 4 I MIGHT 
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I MiQHT lUuftrate what has been Hid by.i\iu 
tnerous examples^ if 1 afied;ed, ivbat I efteem 

ANTAfitrt) the governors of two of his provinces^ have been 
by the poets. Sbsoitris furniihed the fame matter to fables^ 
many getieracions afterwards : and learned men think thac 
feveral cf chofe in Hombr may be traced up to. this famous 
expedition* Thefe deifications gave occafion to the hymns 
chat were made and fungi not only as parts of divine wor(hip» 
bat as neceflary means to preferve the memory of great 
events* TuLLY fays fomewhere, that the funeral orations 
in afe at Rome had corrupted hiflory ; becaufe hiftorians, in 
the dearth of materials, had taken fuch as they foynd in thofe 
thetoricai panegyrics. How much more muft fuch hymns 
have corrupted both hiftory and religion ? The fimplicity 
of true thetiJdi could never fubiid: in the figures of poetry, 
Affedled infpiration pafled for real, hyperboles were undeiv 
ttood literally, and the machinery of an ode was taken for 
matter of fad. 

M«K grew fonder of polytheifm by another cuftom that 

}>revailed. Every feft framed a new lift of gods, or gave new 

kiames to ancient divinities : and altho^ in feme places temples 

were opened to the whole rabble of the iky, yet in others the gods 

feemed to be reduced to a fmaller number, and every nation 

was fond to have it believed that the deities they worfhip* 

{)ed belonged in a peculiar manner to their country and to 

them. The birch of Bacchus, for inftance, had Been 

claimed by feveral nations of Afia and Africa, when Oiu 

>H^t73 applied to the fon of Semelr the fables he had 

learned in Egypt concerning another Bacchus, and infti- 

tutedy in honor of this new divinity, the orgla and religious 

ceremonies he had feen pra6ti(ed in honor of others more 

ancient^ of the fame name and profefiion, if I may ufe the 

term. It would be impoflible to enumerate, not only all the 

different gods^ but even all thofe that were worfhipped under 

the fame appellation ; for VaUro, I think, reckoned at Icail 

three hundred Jt;PiT£RS. 

But before I leave this head, I will mention very ihortly 
one or two ways more, by which thefe fuperftitions received 
Incieafe^ fince they occur readily to' my memory. Millake and 

Very 
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verjF little, particular and critical knowledge of 
the anecdotes of antiquity. It is enough forme 

involuntary <:rror was one» involuntary in the generality^ tho' 
often impoied) fometimes helped, and always connived at, by 
the pious fraads of the pneflhood. The Legend of Dodona 
related, that two black doves took their flight from the Egyp- 
tian Thfbes, one into Lybia, the otlier into Greece ; that the 
firft ordered the temple ofJuPiTiR Hammon ttf be founded, 
and cbat the latter, perdiipg on a tree atDodona, and fpeaking 
in the human voice, declared it to be in the fates that another 
oracle ofJuPiTEs. ihould be eftabliihed there. The fad waa 
attefted by all that belonged to the tejpple^ and the miracle 
pafTed currently. But thepriefis of the Theban Jvpirta. 
who had no intereft in this particular fuperilition^ and with 
whom HfiaoBOTus converfed when he was in Egypt, ex- 
plained the blunder and the fraud to him. Some PlienlciaB 
rovers, it feems, had carried off two prieflelles, and fold one 
into Lybia, and the other into Greece, where they fet uporar 
cles on the model of that which was in their own country* 
BocH ART has (hewn how a^inity of founds, which gave oc- 
cafion. to the Greek poets to call the prieHs doves, might give 
occaiion to this fablei and Sir J. Marsh am cites a paffage 
in.HoMBR, where doves are faid to carry ambroiia to Jupi-* 
TER. Let me fay, by the way, that Bochart might have 
learned from hence how precarious a foundation for conjee* 
tore fimilitude of found is, on which, however, many of hij 
tonjeftures reft priticipally. 

Th at I may compare this ancient, with a modern, inftance 
of impudent fraud and fooliih credulity, let me mention, a^ 
jnong many, one that prevails at this time even in France. It 
is believed then in that country by devout perfons, that fome 
Jioly nun had formerly a revelation in a vifion or a dream^ 
^ire£iing a monafleiji^to be built and founded in a particular 
£eld, which was ihewn to him. The good man pttbliflxed thii 
revelation: a bigot age believed him: the monailery wai 
fotiftded, and a new order of lazy drones was added to the 
church. Their firil and all their other monaileri.es were richly 
endowed : and they continue to this day under a name that 
inarks their fuppofed divine in^itution, the name of Pre* 
jonontre. i • 

to 
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to have read and confidered them b far, as €6 
iee fome general truths that refuJt from thcrn^ 
I proceed, therefore, in the fame manner to ob- 
ienre that many ancient traditions might induce 
one to think that the unity of God was the ori- 
^nal belief of mankind, and that polytheifm and 
idolatry were the corruptions of this orthodox 

Iv fach grofslies conld beimpofedy if plain matters of fad 
could be thus perverted to foment fuperftition, what errors 
mttft havearifen, to have the lame efFed, from the ufe of hiero- 
glyphics, fymbols, and allegories* wherein phyfical and mo- 
lal pkilofophy were delivered down to pofterity ? If naked 
iTBth, pafling thro* mUny hands, came to be dif^uifed, what 
«iall have happened to troth wearing a maik at^her fifft ap- 
pearance? The hieroglyphic and the fymbol remained, and 
die fable continued in tradition, when the fignification of the 
oo^, and the moral of the other, were forgot. Books which 
treat of ancient mythology, furnilh many inftances of this 
kind. I will mention two out of DiODoaus Siculvs, as 
examples of another way, whereby fuperftitious opinions and 
{Hradices increafed among the heathens. Pa ll as was a virgin, 
bom out of the head of Jupiter. She was a goddefs, fa- 
SMms in many reipedls ; and we fee of what confeqoence her 
fiatne was in the Trojan war *. Now the ancient naturaliib 
aieaned to exprefs, by this daughter of Jupiter, nothing 
»ore than the air, uncorrupted, and holding the fublimer 
f lace among the elements. Thus again, as the Romans car- 
ficd the eagle, (b the Egyptians carried the images of divers 
}»eafts^ itt their enfigns^. Th^fe images, which were preferved 
(9pily ftsmpftumcttts of their triumphs, came in time to be 
adored as authors of their vidone». The dog, which Ak u b i s» 
«ndthe wolf which Macbdon, wore jp their ihields or om 
thdr helmets, after having been long honored as emblems^ <iS 
thefe demi^gods, came to be gods themielves. Fsom fom« 
f«ich origbals might proceed many other monilrous c^e^U 

!Pf adoratioA) 

^aliademens 

^A^ptt^ portenta eolith JvT* - . ^ 

a Diop, Sic« lib. i, k Ibt libt Ut 
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faith* Ci^DWPfiTH' feemed to me ta hafse efbw 
blUhed this opinion on as good fowmdationsasan^ 
opinions of this fort can reft: and I own that I 
9ncip i^ery much inclined to it* Btit vrhcn it is 
coofidercd moreclofeiy,andwithootpiiepolleflioii^ 
J apprehend that it caa be fuj^orted neither by 
ikcfied, nor by pro£uie, authoricy« ' 

Not by iacred j becaufe the mofaic account is 
plainly inconfiftcnt with itfelf, as Jt ftands in the 
books we have under the name <^ Moses. Not 
by profane 1 becauie thoie anecdotes are quite 
unfavprable to this opinion, and becauie everjr 
probable reafoh, that can be drawn from the cofl# 
ftitution of human nature, and from the ordinary 
proccfs of the human mind, ftands in direft con- 
tradiftion to it. 

MctHUSAi^iM, it is faid, faw both Adam an4 
Noah, to both of whom God revealed himfelf in 
his unity, Shem, the ion of Noah, lived even to 
the days of Abrauam. Need I ftay to Ihew how 
impoffible it is for any man in his fcnfes to be- 
lieve th?it a tradition, derived from God himfelf 
through fo few generations, was loft among the; 
greatcft part of mankind; or that poly theifni and 
idolatry were cftablilhcd on the ruins of it in the 
days of Serug, before thole of Abraham, and {o 
foon after the deluge ? I Ihoyld think it impoffible 
even for the Jews themfclves, who fwallowfo many 
fables and fo many anachronifms. Since the unity 
pf God Viras not univcrfally taught in thbfe early 
" * ^ , days. 
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days, it war not fa reveled, nor preferred in the 
manner affuomi 

If the mconfiftency of this account makes u^ 
Tejeft ity. we ihdlifind lefs reafon to believe, ctt 
cJ^ aythority. of profane tradicions, that the uni-^ 
ty of God was cbe primitive, faith of mankind*. 
Revelations to the father and to the reftorer of 
the whole human race might have eftablifhed this 
fjlith univerfally : but without revelation it could 
not be that ^en of any one people, till obferva^ 
tion and meditatiop^: till a full and vigorous ex-^ 
trcflk of reafon made it fuch, . By confidering the 
phaenomena feparately, men.could not arrive-ata 
knowledge of the one Supreme Bemg : andfuch 
(nen, as weipeakof, were:q9t.,Cdpable of takings 
an entire view of the harmony pf . the whole. 

Writirs ar( apt to talk of general confent, as 
if it proved in all cafes that opinions to confented 
to have a real conforoiity, and bear a real propor* 
tion, to the uniyerfal reafon of mankind. Thus 
in TuLLY there arc fomc attempts to prove the 
truth of polytheifm. Thus a modern philofo- 
pher and divine* attempts to prove that. the be- 
lief of invifible fpirits, employed in direfting the* 
affairs of this vifible world, is founded in natural 
inftinft, and the evidence of reafon. It would be 
eafy to fhew, in a multitude of inftances, that, if 
this poftulatum be admitted, things manifeftly 
falfe muft pafs. often for true, and things dempn* 

^^ TaoMASsiKy Met. d'etudier&claphUof. ^> ... 

ftr^dted 
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ftrdcedtrue, forfaife^ - Eyen the exiftence of.ar 
firft iateUigcnt caufe, the very unity of God, of 
which we are fpeaking, mud be owned Co want^ 
this pretended criterion of truth. But if uniyer-- - 
fal confent be not necefiary to ei^ablifh^this de* 
monftrated truth, hpwmuch lef$ neceflitry is it 
that thislhould have been the primitive belief of , 
mankind i Polytheifm and idolatry^ are repugnant 
to right reafon, that is, to the conclusions that 
reafon draws from fufficient information, and from 
the combinations and companions of real, not 
phantaftic, ideas and notions. But polytheifmand 
idolatry have fo clofe a conne<5tion with the few 
Superficial and ill-verified .ideas and notions oC 
rude ignorant men^ and^with the af^dions of their 
minds, that one of them could not fail to be their 
firft religious principle, nor the other their firft 
religious pradice. 

Th£R£ is fo little profane authority for af* 
i5y:tingthe contrary, that, if the paflages produced 
to prove it were more direft, and more numo« 
rdus and uniform than they are, they would not 
prove it to any one, who gives as little credit to 
our very beft fyftems of ancient chronology as 
they dderve, Suppofc it clearly proved by ibme 
ofthefe pafTages in any one inftanc^, that the q^^ 
flity of God was the primitive belief; the term ^ 
primitive will be equivocal, and the proof preca- 
rious. For how (hall we be aflured that we fee 
clearly In the midfl of chronological darknefs, 
which is always thickefl the further we go back^ 

that 
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diat this orthodM fdkh was hot preceded amon^ 
the fame people by pblytheifm and idolatry^ as^ 
we fliall ctttakilf find that it was fucci^dcd by 
them ? The whole world appears, as (bon as wc? 
come into hrftoricat light, over-ftin with them. 
The Yulgar embrace them eafily, even after the 
true doArtne of a divine unity has been taught 
and received, as we may kam from the example 
of the Ifraelites r and fupcf ftitions grow apace^ 
tod fprcad wide, even in thofe countries where 
Chri^ianity has been eftabKfhed, znd is daily 
iaoght ; as we may learn from the examples of 
the Roman chiirches, to &y nothing of the reform-^ 
ed, who ait Ie(s liable. to the objection. But (till 
k remain* true that the belief of one Supreme 
Being may be eftablifhed on the rums of poly-' 
theifm and idolatry. In fa6t it bath been ^, k^ 
hiftorical ages. Why Ihould it not have bfecrt 
fo in that dark age, which preceded even the fa- 
bulous age, according to VARRo'sdfftribuUon of 
fliem ? In the Tbeban dynafty^ the Supreme Be^ 
ing was pioufly adored under the name c£ 
KwEPH : and the people of it were fo far from any 
idolatrous woribip, that they refnied on this ac-*^ 
couAt, as rigid Jews or Chriftians might have 
done, to contribute to a tax raifed in Egypt, and 
applied to repair the teniples, the images, or pic*. 
tur^s, and other inftrumenta of idolatry. , Now. 
the Thcban wds the moft ancient dynafty of E-» 
gypt •» and the Egyptians were the moft ancient 
people of the world : the firft men therefore wcrq 
unitarian^, not polytheifts. But how canti^ia 

conclufion 
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conclufion ftand, when the premi&s neither have 
been, nor can be, proved; when there may have- 
been dynallies more ancient than this, or various; 
revolutions of religion 'in this very dy nafly ; and 
when I have much more reafon to believe, on the 
reafon of the thing and on a general analogy to 
" what has happened in other countries, that the 
firft men were polytheifts, than any feholar has, 
on the precarious authority of a brdcen tradition- 
or two, to pronounce them orthodox on this ar- 
ticle of their faith ? In fliort, there is, I think, no 
Efficient grounds, on which to believe that natu- 
ral theology was taught in its purity firft^ tiui 
corrupted afterwards : whereas reafon and obief- 
vation both make it probable that it has farecf 
with the firft philofophy, as with every other parf 
offcience, that is, much error has been hlinglecf 
• fometimes with a Httle knowledge, and efpecially* 
in the beginnings of men*s inquiries into n^lture; 
and that, at other times, in the progrefe of thefif 
inquiries, where any progre& has been made, mota 
or kfs knowledge has been acquired with a Ie& 
fitoportion of error. Confcious of human weak^ 
nefs and dependency, men have acknowledged irt 
thip infancy of philofophy, and even before thcf 
birth of it, power and intelligence fbperior tor 
their own, fuch as made the world, or fuch at 
ieaft as governs it. This was knowledge^ * ^ut? 
error grew up with it. They adored the vifibfe 
objcfts that ftruck their fenfes, or at beft th^ 
invifible beings that they aflumed to refide 
in them. The rational, the orthodox belief; 
• ' the 
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the firft true principle of all theology^ was not* 
eftablilhed, nor could be fo, till the manhood of 
philolbphy. 

Th I progrcfs of th is manhood was every where 
floW) and in fome countries none appears to. have 
been ever made. On the contrary, men con- 
tinued from age to ag^ in the fame ftate, which 
may be properly called a ftate of natural error 
^d fuperftition. Such nations, like changelings 
9r naturals, may be faid to have been children 
to their death. But in others, this pr jgrefs wa» 
made, and favorable combinations of circumflan<- 
ces helped to quicken it, in fome more, in fomc 
kfs 5 but in all much more to the improvement 
of ufeful arts, and of other fciences, particularly 
of government, than to the inveftigation of truths, 
concerning the firft philofophy. We read, with 
a juft admiration, the accounts that are comq 
down to us, (hort and imperfedt as they are, of 
the wifdom and policy of ancient nations, pf tho 
caftern empires-, and particularly, in Heroootus 
and DiODORus Siculus, of the Egyptian govern** 
ment. All the arts and fciences were carried far 
among them, feveral much farther than we ai;e 
^ble to imitate: and if we judge of their improve- 
ments in other fciences,* as we may fairly do, by 
thofe which they made in aftronomy, we fhaii 6nd 
reafon to be of opinion that thefe liink, inftead of 
fifing, in theliands of the Greeks, notwithftand- 
ing their boafts, and thofe of Plato particularly, 
that they improved all they learned j a?, we fee 

that 
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that the knowledge of the true fbkr fyftem wai 
loft foon afterthedays of Pythagoras^ and made 
way for the falfc one of Ptole my . But when we 
confider the ftate of natural theology among the 
fame nations^ and at the fame time, we admire 
no longer; we remain aftonilhed that men, who 
excelled in every other branch of knowledge^ 
Ihould embrace fo many abfurd errors in this^and 
deduce from their philofophy a fyftem of religion^ 
that rendered them a proverb evert among poly* 
theifts and idolaters. To give a full account of 
this, would be to give an hiftory of the progrefi 
of the firft philofophy. I (hall touch the prin* 
cipal heads as fhortly as I can t and indeed the 
greateft fcholars, when they pretend to do much 
more, to enter into a detail of particulars^ and to 
treat this fubjeft minutely, involve themfelvea 
and their readers in webs of hypothefcs one gene- 
rally as improbable as another, andnoneof thenl 
of any real ufe. They (hew much learnings as it 
is called, and often much fubtilty : and this is all 
they fhew that deferves any commendation, if 
even this deferves it. I refer you therefore to 
them, if you are delirous to fee mpre particulars 
than you will find here, concerning the rife and 
early progrcfs of Pagan theology and worfliip. 

Among people ii^merfcd in igrtoraCice ^nd fu- 
perftition, there arofe in ancient days, as there 
have done fince, fome men of more genius than 
the common herd, and that were placed in fitua* 
tions and circumftances, which gave them p'^r- 

Vol. L X hapi 
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lup& opportunimsof receiving inftroAba firom» 
oihex&3^ or at IcaA better 0)eaa& of ofa&nring n&^ 
ture diem&lTies^ and more \6Saps for the invefti*' 
gatioa of trutb^ aad foe the impcovcmcfit of 
knowkdge. Thefe tnen were the fk ft miffiooanca>. 
aad I fu^ppofe. the heA^ that have heea^ieen in the 
world. They ai&mbled little families^ clana or 
hords,. into largeE aad more civili&d communis 
tie;s : they iaveoord. maay ufefui ari:s. of life : they: 
ei!bbliihedQ£de4f a.adgQodgo¥CKn£Qent: andthey 
luuaght; xnea the great leifi>a of prdmoting tbr: 
happinei^ of iadkidtuk by promoting that qS^ 
the public, aod of preferving liberty by fubjpc"* - 
tion. to UrW^ Therie kgiflator^, howerer^ had 
been bred v^ di^ fupecftitious opinions and prac-^ 
ticesF of their families and countriiea : and for thac 
reaibm one n^y incliae to think ihad they pre « 
ferved; a taag of this fupecftition in.thdr le^da^ 
' tiye capacity \ lince it is muck more rare to Ssar 
inen fliake off entirely long habits of ecror^ than. 
to fee them rife out of mere imiacanceta certaia 
decrees of kno^Jadge. On this, fuppofition, ic 
would be obvious to account Sot the fuperftitiout. 
opinions and pra£tif:es which they propagated 
and rendered, venerable in all the governmenss. 
(hey eftabHihted*: Bat a reScdtion prefents itfeifp 
immediately, which lets usintoafccretj^andper- 
h^s a truert. motive that they bad ta hold rkis. 
cowhidt Tl^y might be neither bigots ta old 
fuperftitions> nor to thofe that they fuperinduced 
themfelves. They could not believe that they 
had a correfpondcinxx, which* they knew they had. 

not. 



not, mthgods or democis, cvfefn if they believed 
the cxillebce of fuch imaginiry beings ! and yet 
ithey all pretended to this great prert^ative; Thti 
Egyptim Wifdom^ their religious and civil infti*^ 
tutions^ were taught by MsftcuaT: and thdi^ 
firft legiflators and philofophers aifutned thi6 
liaaie, or had it given tfaenii oin chiis account. Zo^ 
ROASTER and Z amolxis^ one aofiong xint Baftri*^ 
ans, and the other among the Scythians, had re<> 
vclations from Vbsta^ Minos had thecn from 
JupiTSRhimfelf^ and Charovdas from ^atI/H^i. 
NuMA converfed familiarly with AfidtRiiA^ and 
Pythagoras with Minerva^ I need tnemi'oa 
no morei for I will not oftend by adding Mi3«^$ 
to this catalogue k 

Now fiiice thefe xmA impoied revelations they 
knew to be falfe, we may conclude they wem 
not much in earned about ibveral of the dof^rines 
they taught, and of the inflitutions they madei 
not even about a doiftrine, which moft^ and I 
believe all, of them were extremely felicitous t9 
inculcate, 1 mean the doftrine of future reward* 
and punilhments. They endeavoured to profit of 
the general difpofition to apprehend fupepioff 
powers, in fome of whom fuperftition had acr 
cuftomed men to imagine a feverity of jufticei 
and even an inclmation to afBift arid torment : 
and they ktiew enough of the human he,4rt,. to 
know that men would be flattered with immorta- 
lity in any fliape, and tho' the confequeoce of it 
^ight be their own damnation. Religion, in the 
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hands of thefe phUofophical legiflators, who fiic<» 
cceded. to the authority of fathers of families^ 
%as a proper expedient to enforce obedience to 
political regimen: and neither the doftrines of 
k, nor the rites and ceremonies and manners oT 
vorfibip, could be too grofs for thofe who had 
believed and praftifed many other fuperflitions 
in the days of ftill greater fimplicity and igno- 
rance, and whilft they were under paternal go- 
vernment. I can eafily perfuade myfdf, for I 
think it not only poflible but probabk, that-Dm- 
ny of thefe reformers had difcovcred the exiftcnce 
4>f one Supreme Being, which cannot long efcapc 
the knowledge of thofe who obferve the whole 
face of nature. But this knowledge, and the 
confequcnces they fhould be able to deduce from 
Jt, might not feem to them fofficiently adapted to 
the charafter of the people with whom they had 
to do ; a people led by their fenfes^ and by the 
firft appearances of things, with little ufe of rea- 
fon, and little exercife of refledHon, which might 
have rendered them capable of rifing from fetfc- 
fible to intelligible objects. 

Natural theology, pure and unmixed, it 
might be thought, would Ipe^k in vain to a mul- 
titude, in whom appetites and prepoffeffions, af* 
feftions and paflions, raifcd by fenfible objefts^ 
were ftrong, and the force of rcafon fmall. It 
was rieccffary, therefore, in the opinion of thefe 
miffionaries of good policy and good manners, 
and) in order to promote them both, of religion 

likcwile. 
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likewife, to fuit their doftrines to fuch grofs con- 
ceptions, and to raife fuch afFeftions and paflions 
by human images, and by objeAs that made 
ftrong impreffions on fenfe, as might be oppofed 
with luccds to fuch as were railed by human ima- 
ges, «nd by fenfible objefts too, and were dc- 
ftruiftivfi erf order, and perniciou$ to fociety. 
^ That true fclf-lovc and focial are the fame," 
as you have exprefled a maxim I have always 
thought mbf): undeniably evident ; or that the 
author of nature has fo conftituted the human 
fyftem, that they coincide in it, may be eafily de- 
inonftrated to any one, who is able to compare 
a very few clear and 'determinate ideas. But it 
will not follow that he to whom this demonftra* 
tion is made, nor even he who makes it, (hall re- 
gulate his conduft according to it, nor reduce to ' 
prafticc what is true in fpcculation. We arc fo 
made, that a lefs immediate good will determine 
che generality of mankind, in oppofition to one 
that is much greater even according to our own 
xneafure of things, but more remote : and an 
agreeable momentary fenfation will be preferred 
to any lading and real advantage which reafon 
alone can hold out to us, and reflcftion alone can 
make us perceive. Philofophy may teach us to 
do voluntarily, as I have read that Aristotle 
fays it does, what others are conftrained to do by 
force. But the many were not philofophers 5 
and therefore the few might think very plaufibly, 
jthat fe^r was neceffary to make them aft as fuch. 
The influence of reafon Is flow and calm, that of 
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the paflions fudden ^nd violent. Reafon th^C^ 
fore might fuggeft the art that ferved to tura 
tJ^e paflloas on her fide, 

( 

Two* I think that they who inftituted religions. 
}n the P^gan world were not conyinccd of thq 
truth of their own doclrines, and that their folc 
view was to add, by this political e^cpedient, di-r 
vine to hgman authority, and the fanftion of re- 
yclatipa tp the diftfttes of right r?afon j yet am I 
yerfuaded th^t n^any of them believed the exift- 
cnce of on? Supreme Being, the fountain of all 
iexiftence, as I faid juft aow, They believed far- 
ther^ the anecdotes of antiquity make it plain that 
they did, the esjiftence of many inferior beings •, 
generated^ pot uqgen^rated, gods and demons, 
They erefted, as it were, a divine monarchy on 
the ruins of a divine ariftocracy \ and }n this re- 
fpf ft> as well as many others, they refined, whilft 
they improved in k^iowkdgc, oyt of the abfurdi-r 
ties of original fgperftition, into one that was a^ 
little lefs abfurd, and fhat pame nearer tfuth, op 
fliigpifed error und^r rnore plaufible appearan- 
pe3. ISut all theie rp Bnements, at leaft a^ foon as 
the diftinftion of a public ^nd a feci;et dodrine 
was made, whenever that was niade, became parts 
pf thejr hidden doftrine, which was con)muni? 
pQted tp the initiated alone. Their outward doc- 
trine differed not froni that of the vulgar, it was 
the f^me : or rathpr, the fupcrftition they found 
pftablifhed by cuftom and habit, and that \yhich 
th?y fl^P^OP4^9?d by jnftitutiQn^ compofed one , 

monftrom 
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f)ionftrou$:iVft<m of ridkuloiitf poijrthdfm aqd 
n^ufeoi^s tdoktry. Thus I imagtuc that tixtdxtk 
philofcph^) of which I^m c^fpenk prmcipally k 
4hk d&y^ took it's rife among the foiis of mten-^ 
4md was fomctinnefi .purgecj ahdojoprovwdy.aiscvd- 
4ry othtt* part of philofophy was, ia certain- piil» 
<cs> «d reodeitd *moJ« abominflWe in otherr*; 

I i>o not intend to make the apology of thofe, 
ie;rho deftroyed the true principles of n^ura) 
cheology by adopting old, and inventir^ new; 
fupcrftitions, in order to enforce fub'miflion to 
government, and the praftice of morality. I fay 
only, the firft reformers of mankind are not witbr 
put excufe on this head. Great authorities may 
be ciied, ancient and modern, Pagan and Chrif- 
cian; fomefor impofmg things uatrue, fome for 
concealing things true, and fomc for doing botli^ 
in matters of feligion. But a much better e^^- 
cufe, and fuch a one as divines particularly wiil 
have no good grace in rgefting, may be urged 
in their favor •, and, if nothing can juftify, this 
«wiU at leafl: allevia<ie, their guilt. , 

This was their cafe: they found mankind 
imiiierfed in fuperftition, and accuftomed to li- 
centioufnefs. To cure them of the latter, they 
made their profit of the former. They reduced 
various fuperftitions, that were taken up by 
chance, as every man's ' imagi^^ation fuggeftcd 
them to him, and without defign, into fyile^ris, ; 
and they dircfted thefe fyftoms, in doftrine and 
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prance, to the purpofe of reforming the manners 
bf the half favs^ people whom they civilifed, 
and to the improvement of focial life under the 
influence of law. Appeals to the reafon of unrea« 
ibnable men would have had little effeft : and 
they had no power to force inward convi£tion, 
any more than outward profeflion. They cm- 
ployed therefore the only expedient, as bad a one 
as it waS| that they had, fufiicieht to force both ; 
the dread of fuperior power, maintained and cul- 
tivated by fuperftition, and applied by policy. 

What now was the cafe of the famous legif- 
lator MosiBs f Some excufc for the former will 
refult, I think, from this comparifon. When 
God remembered his covenant with Abraham, 
an abfurd cxprcflion, but very theological, the 
defcendants of Abraham had forgot their God, 
They were become Egyptians, that is, they were 
attached to the country, and ftill more attached 
xo all the fuperftitiops of it, They were con- 
drained by miracles to abandon one; but no 
miracles, no incerpofitions of providence, could 
oblige them to abandon the other. God was 
forced, therefore, to indulge them in feveral fu- 
perftitious prejudices, as Icimed divines fcruple 
not to affirm'; and in faft it appears that a 
great part of the rjtual obfcrvances and laws pf 
the * Egyptians and of the Ifraclites were the 
f^me, or fo near alike, as to leave qo doubt of 
their bwing one common origin. Thjs even 
Ji^RMAN WjT^ziys cannot deny. He allows 

thaj 
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that there was a great and wonderful confonmQr 
between them, '^ magnam atque mirandatn <;on^ 
** venientiam in teligionis negotio :'* and there- 
fore he would perfuade, if he could, againft the 
plaineft evidence that antiquity can furnifh <m ^ 
any fubjed, that the Egyptians borrowed thefe 
inftitutions from the Ifraelices^ the mafters from 
their fcholars and their flaves : which would not 
mend the matter neither extremely^ if it could 
be fhewn, as he istttempted very weakly to (hew 
Ity againft Marsham and Sp£NC£B.« 

. But you will afk, and a reafonable queftion it 
will be, why was God forced to ijidulge his people 
in thefe fupcrftitions ? The divine has his anfwer 
Tcady : Bccaufe it becomes Infinite Wifdom to 
do nothing by extraordinary and fupernatui::^ 
means, which may be done by ordinary and na- 
tural ;. and becaufe wife governors compound, as 
jt were, often with obftinacy, and indulge men in 
/ome prejudices, that they may draw them off the 
more effcftually from others *• For thefe weighty 

• Thus it is divines account for the many Egyptian rites 
ikat werepre erved in the Mofaical inHitution, by afibming 
that God ordered it fo out of indulgence to his chofen people, 
who were ftrongly attached to the religion and manners of 
Egypt, and in order to reconcile them to his law, by a little 
mixture of fopei dition in the ceremonious part of it. Let an- 
other a£umption, made on the fame principle, and morepre^^ 
fttmptttou8> uf that be poffible, than the former, be mentioned. 
It is this : That iincere, pious, and learned man Mr. Wh i ston 
fuppofes, in his New theory of the earth, that the fun, moon» 
and flars were made before the fix days work of the creatioa 
Jbegan ; tho* they are faid to have been made at the fame time, 
according to itheobyippsfenfe of the words of MosBs* They 
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feaibns> the God of truth chofe to indulge tnor % 
and fuitcd bis inftitutiona to the tafte of the iigtt 
^ftdfecuJiigliftumi^ufum/'faysSpBifceit. For 
tiieie wtighcjr reaibiis» he would not enlighten the 
mderftandingSi tektn the hearts* nor deoermitie 
HkhtiU^ of Ufl chofen people} tho^hehad harden^' 
cd the htart;of jPiiAAAOH a Iktk before againft 
the ftrongeft mani&ftacions of aim^hty powers 

ase (aid then £rft to be, or to be made» only becauie thty be* 
came firft conQ>kiiouB th6n, and their bodies diflindlly vifiblet 
as in a clear day or iiigkt tkey now appear to us, according 
to Mr. Wh I s t n • The point ia delicate : and therefore the 
gp^d man thoi^bt hia&iclf obliged to aceoiM^ as wcU is he 
cmkU for diis appajfent, and I fear real, difference between 
Moses and htm. He fays, in the firft placet that Moses 
wrote in diis manAcr, becanfe it was neceifary to fecnre the 
fawt ffom the adoration of the haft af heavaa* There was 
»a odicr way tp apply a iittlag Miaedy to that prevailing 
cnftott* The worihip of terrefirial things was demonftrated, 
1^ this account of their original, to be foolifh and abfurd ; 
l>i)t that of the celeftia! bodies would have ieemed permitted 
at leaft, if they too had not been included in the fame relation^ 
He fays, in the next place, that we night to look on the mo- 
saic bifiory of the creation, as on a jonrnal of the appearances 
of things, fuch an one as an honeft and obferving fpe£lator 
an the earth would have made, and have believed true, iho* 
it was not agreeable to the reality of things. Now to tha 
firft of thefe bold affiunptions there lies a mofi cruel obje£lion^ 
ofwhichMr.WHisTON takes no notice. If Moses had told 
the Jews, that the celeftlal bodies were created beings, as wett 
as our earth, tho' created before, even long before it, they 
would have believed him as foon, and have been as eiFe&ual^ 
ly armed againft idolatrous worfhip, by a true reprefetttatiott» 
as they believed him, and were thus armed by an untrat one. 
Another obiedion indeed Mr. Whiston fap^fes midit be 

4 ' 

inade to him, and he anfwers it plaufibly enough ; for tho* 
^re might be no ipeQator to obferve and record what palTed, 
yet if the nature of the hiaory required it^ Moses might very 
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which ist I prefuroe^ ^ mxt^or^^ $Ad &per^ 
Datura) an operaUPHft ds that of fofcQiw^ Che Wit 
to yield to fuch tn^n^ftfttions. We may carry 
thi3 farther. Gocji content^ hicnietf, according to 
thefe bqld jo(^^ of the principlesi wid views of 
bis proceedings, to t»ke ordinjiry and Mturd 
loeans in $ cafe to which they were not .adequate^ 
as he m^& hav^ known in his prefciencse diat they 
would not be, and as we know by the hiftory of 

properly reprefent things as they would haye appeared to apy 
Aick fp^ator who had been pref^mt. But Mr. Whistok 
knmediateiy deiboys tiie force, fuck as itis, of In* own anTwal^ 
." To §>eak my roiftd freely," hya he, <* I h^k^p di^t ibp 
f* MeiHas wa^ there ^^uaUy pre&nt, that be m^Ac the joiir- 
** naU that he delivered it after to Mosbs on moant Sinai. 
f* and that from thence it appears m the front of his penta- 
^' teach at this day, " k i9 ne tonger Mo s e s then who lepie- 
Antfi chiiigs ipi^trolyy bat fiick as they would hare appeared t^ 
^ honeH ignorapt fpecUtd*. It is the Meffias who reprefeats 
tl^m untrqly to '^osgs, and deceives others deliberately, for 
he coi|ld not be deceived himfelf, to prevent by this fallacy 
fin evil, that would have been prevented jaft as well !^ the 
Itroth. Whatever rank Mr. Whiston isploafedtoallowthe 
lifeffias^ he fliould h^ve rofpeiEked dus dtvme pertba eaotj^h, 
not to impute to him a falie journal, made for an unQeoe0aTy 
purpo^. But this he does ; whilfl other divines impute to 
the Supreme Being an indulgence to the fuperftitious preju- 
dices and habits of ^e Ifi-aelites, tho' realbn as well as expe- 
jience (hews that thefe naeans, which they affitine that infinite 
Vi^om employed, were in no fort proportionable to the en4 
yt^hich they aiTume that the fame wifdom propofed. Thefe 
are the profane efFedls of theological prefumption. I would 
fooner be reputed, nay, I would fooner be, a pagan than a 
Chriftian, or an atheift than a theifl ; if to be one or the 
^other it was neceiTary t6 believe fuch abfurdities as thefe, 
which however difguiied, and fbfteaed by a certain cant of 
pcprei£o»,. are dindify pro&ne, and indiredUy^ or by conH^ 
guence at IcaSt, blafphemous. 
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thcfe people that they were not ; their whole hi- 
ftory being a continued feries of difficult conver- 
fions from idolatry, and eafy relapfes to it. By 
thb comparifon it appears then already that Mo- 
sss, who pretended to be direfted and authorifed 
by God himfelf, indulged the Ifraelites in many 
favorite fuperftitions : as profane legiflators in*- 
d«lged the people with whom they had to do. 

But, fince I am got thus far into this fubjeft, 
allow me to take a ftep or two more^ and to raife 
from the dead one of thofe ancient fages, who 
gave laws to hisathen nations, and inftttuted reli- 
gions among them. Let me fuppofe that one of^ 
bur learned divines fummed up the accufation 
;^aiiift him and his brethren, an4 contradiftin* 
^uiihed them from the legidator of the Hebrew 
people, thus. Notwithftanding the conformity 
between fome ritual laws and obfervances of this 
people, and of the Egyptians, and the frequent 
apoftailies of the former, the knowledge of the 
one true God was prelerved among them by the 
Mofaic difpenfation, whilft polytheifm and ido^ 
latry ovcrfpread the reft of the world. Thus 
the great defign pf God was effe&ed ; and thq$ 
the whole ceconomy of divine providence is juf- 
tified. Would the ancient fage be left without 
any reply ? I think not. 

He might infift, in hh own excufe, that Moses^ 
like profaiie lawgivers, did not only indulge 
the people in fome favorite habitual fuperfti^ 
lions, but in others of hi3 own inftitutionj an4 
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th^t his predikaiQflF for all thefc, over the real 
duties of natural religion, made him inflift morp 
feverc penalties on thqfe who violated the for- 
mer, than on thofe.who violated the latter ^, V-^ 
H« might inOft th^t among the fuperftitiona 
of Mofaic inftitutipn there was one, which could 
be charged neither on the Egyptian, nor any 
other heathen nation, and which furpafled the. 
m(A extravagant of theirs* Befides the gods> 
which may be faid to have been as it were in, 
common, a local tutelary divinity was affumcd 
by every city or nation, and was diftinguiflie4 
and appropriated by a partiailar appellation. 
This fuperftition he would aflfcrt that Moses imi- 
tated, and abufed and aggravated by his imitation, 
Tho* polytheifin and idolatry overQircad die 
world, might he lay, the exiftence of thcmonad^ 
or the unity of the one Supreme Being, was not 
unknown to many of us. We could not teack 
this doftrine^with fiicccfs to the vulgar, uhcapa- 
ble of conceiving thmgs pMrely intclicaual; but 
we taught it to.thofc who were initiated into our 
myfteries : and if we did not propofe.the twas 
God as an objeA of public and popular adoration^ 
neither did we bring the notions of him dowa 
to the low and grofs conceptions of the multir* , 
tude, nor expofe the roajefly of this awful Being 

' ♦ Prodivc eft bbfervarc, Deum cuilibct legi rituali, tnanii 
clata,1ioc eft protervc ct ex prsemcditato violatae, fupplicium' 
extremum ftatuifle; quum tamen peccatid foaiiataragraviori^ 
bos, fprntcadoBt, farto, proximi mudlationi, etejufmodi^ 
p(£xus lopge midores irrogavit. Spin, lib* i* c. i. 
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10 their profaniitionft. Thfa Mosbs did. Ht 
would not tot^M to t&k€ upon him the com^ 
n)iffi<Mi he ^as appointed to drecute, nor go to 
the children of Ifrael, till he was able to tell 
fhem the name of the God who lent him. In 
eomplhittce with his importunity and with the 
pitgudices^of the people to whom he was fent; 
God is iJad to hare given himfclf a name, a very 
magnificent one indeed, and fuch an one as might 
denote the Supreme Being; but ftill a name, by 
which he was to be diftinguifhed as the tutelary 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacos, of one 
family firft, and then of one nation particularly, 
and almoft exclufively of all others. 

Ouit andent fage might add, thatthe Ic^ft pztt 
oi the miracles wrought an)ong the Ifraellces, 
with fo n^sch profulion, and in a continued fe* 
xics cf diviM incerpofittops, would have been 
more tha/i iiatfkient to cbawr any other natbn^ 

aay aU the nations of the earth, from poiytheifu 
sttd idolatry. That, in this cafe, neither he nor 
ainy other le^flator woUld have found it^ilBcuk^ 
by pr<(p^tingthe belief a^ wortbip of the trm 
Godytd^civiiife favage people, without kwving re< 
courfe t6ftfae'e:ffped2€S)€ cb<»y employed. That as 
tfaey were in a cafe yery different, they de&rve 
excufe and pity, rather than blame, for prpmqt- 
ing natural religion and good government at the 
eacpence of true theology. Buir that .Mossa de« 
Icrvcs neither excufe nor pity^ fmce be chofe co 
make ufe of fopcrftitions which he did not want, 
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imy which (kfbaled,^ ii)ftead f>f fectiring his la- 
tent v if his intent was to deftroy idoktrf by 
the means of them : for the iage would infifl^ 
with great af^pearaiKt of reafoii^ ikft, that the 
true God wai^ made known co tht Ifraelites by 
iack mamfeftatiofifs of himfelf to them^ and diat 
his law was pM(tiiilgated- in ij> felemn and awfuV 
a nfianner, if thetf is any tni<h in the Jewilh tra- 
diiion% a» to- ka^ no pretence for adding any^ 
thtttg to confirm the kuowlcdge or to enforce the 
law; He would iniift^ in the next pkce,. that 
if the apoftafies ^f the liraefites, after fuch mani^ 
feftatioAs acid^declatatioM of the one true God, 
can be any way accounted for, k muflr be by 
the cffca of die v^y expedient which our di- 
vines pretend that Mfinke wifdom em^^ed to 
prevent thefe ap^ftafies^ He would conclude, 
in iho\% that MoiiS' and the^ fieieathen leg^ilatort 
cmpkf ed the fame means,, with this difference, 
that thefe mca^w^ere better prc^ortioned to their 
end^ than to his ; fince they defigncd to govemb 
mankind by foperftkion 5 and he meancd, or, al 
div^ine& prefume tso tell us, God meancd, to de- 
ftroy idolatry by indulgence to the very fuperfti- 
tions out of which k grew. Upon the whole 
matter, whether thefirft iages are entirely excufa^ 
Wic or not, their proceeding was mux^h more rea- 
fonable, than that which was followed by the order,, 
and under the immediate diredion, of God him- 
felf, as thefe eunomians, who afFedt to underftand 
the whole fecrct of the divine oeconomy, and to 
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know God as weU as he knows himfelf, have the. 
bpldneis to aflert. 

» 

Tho* I have faid thus much iti czcufe for thofe 
ivho were the firfi: to eftablifh relig^ and go- 
yernmenc ; I Ihall not attempt any excufe for 
thofe who fucceeded them, and who cultivated 
error and fuperftition on a principle of private 
ambition* This might be the cafe fometimes^ ^ 
and to fbme degree, among the moft favage peo* 
pie in ancient days, as we fee that it is in our own 
age among the wild nations of America and A- 
frica,who have their conjurers and their diviners, 
and who praftife certain fooliih rites under their 
diredion. It was more fo, no doubt, when little 
i^tes began to be formed by a0emblages of a 
few roving families, that fixed themielves in fo- 
cieties under the condudl of ibme leader of their 
own, or of fome foreign legiflator i the memory 
of which events has been preferved in the fabu- 
lous traditions that are come down to us concern- 
ing Orpheus and others: for a certain concur^ 
rence of fabulous traditions may hold out witK 
fufficient evidence fome general truths. But wf 
have, if I miftake not, in the ftory of Pytha- . 
CORAS, an example of error and fuperftition, pro- 
pagated on a motive of private ambition, that is 
more circumftantial and better vouched. 

4 

Pythagoras came into Italy with great ad- 
vantages for effefting his purpofes. Hecamr 

I among; 
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among Greeks divided into many little ftates, 
under very unfcttled governments. Hfecame 
with great reputatron of leaming and Wifcibm and 
fanftity, frofti a nation renoNvned for it's anti- 
quity, for civil policy, and for d?vinfe myftery ; 
from a nation from whom the firft rudrmthts 6f 
civility and even the ufe of letters had been i'Ai- 
ported into Greece, the mother country- of jflf 
thefe little ftates. He had a figure, for tvtti! 
that ha^ been thought worthy of mention, to in- 
%ire refpeft to thofc who were to be takeA by 
the eye. He had eioqufehce, to lead thole whd 
wefe to be kd by the ear : and his miracles (for 
dfiiracles are eafily imptjfed on people ignorant or 
fupe^ftitious, and the people Pythagoras- had 
to do with were both) made him eafily pafs for 
the pythiah or hyperborean Apollo, ifor one of 
the genii that were fuppofed to inhabit thfc moon,' 
or for a cdeftial divinity. 

He openfed his fchool and' Began His'ihtffionr 
at Crototia, where his orations tb tW old men, 
to the young men, to the women, and to the chil- 
dren, and much more the miracle of fifh, which 
Jamblichus relates fo circumftantially, gaiiied 
him admittance and eftablifhed his credit. As his: 
firft fchool .or college, fo his fitrft church, was 
founded here. I may call it by that name, after 
Clement of Alexandria: and may obfcfve, after 
that father likewifc, a conformity between the 
Pythagorean and Chriftian inftitutions in this re- 
^ft, Perfoiis of all ages and fexes, who were 

Vol. I. y converted 
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converted by the miracles and lermons of Pr-: 
THAGORAS, rcforted to this church. They were: 
inftrufted in the public doArines of his religion, 
and in thofe divine truths, which they were to 
believe firft^ in hopes of underftanding them af-* 
terwards v which is the very method that St. Airs^ 
TIN in fbme part of his works prefcribes to Chris- 
tian converts. Some few, and fach alone a? he 
judged proper after a long and fevere probation, 
like that he had gone through himfelf in Egypt, 
and from which neither the recommendations of 
PouYCRATis nor the favor of Amasis could ex-^^ 
empt him, were admitted into his college, that 
became a feminary of enthufiafts. They lived 
there like Cenobites v members of this fpirituaL 
family, renouncing their own^ and throwing their- 
whole fubftance into the common ftock. Their 
long filence,. thek abftinence, their felf-denial, ' 
their purifications, their aufterities, and the tor- 
ments to which they fubmitted, prepared them 
for any trials, to which they could be poflibly 
cxpofed in the propagation of their matter's fpi- 
ritual empire. 

In fuch an age, and with fuch minifters as 
thefe> men devoted to him, and ready to be mar- 
tyrs for him, he could not have failed to fucceed 
among a people, who were already prepared by 
the errors and fuperftitions of their former infti- 
tutions for any, that the fcheme of his an>bition 
could render it neceflary to impofe. But he and 
his difcipks ihewed this fcheme toogroisly, and 

too 
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too foon : for, notwithftandidg all the fine things 
that are faid of this famous perfon by PoapavRv, 
jAM»ncHvs,and other writera,and notwithftand- 
ing all the obfcurity and impcrfeftion of tradi^ 
UQM concerning thefe Grecian colonics, it fcemi 
apparent enough th^t the accufations of Cvi.o 
and Nino were not void of truth j nor th^ jea- 
loufy, that prevailed, groundlefs, Pythapo* 
jiAS caufed revolutions in feveral cities, in Cro« 
tona, in Syharis, in Catana, fqr inftance.; andhia 
difciples, fuch as Zaleucvs and Chahondas, if 
in truth they were his difciples, aflumed, where- 
ever they came, the part of legiflators, whether 
called to it or not •, as if it had been 4 right be-i 
longing to thjs religious fogiety to give l4w§ not 
only to their own, but to the civil fociety that 
admitted them likewife. Such too, we may be- 
lieve, they pretended it was, fince they all pre- 
tended to be divinely infpircd ; and divine infpira^ 
tion, as well as divine inftitution, implies an au» 
thority f^r fuperior to any th« is merely human. 
PioGPNEs La?rtius hints that the Crotoniani 
killed him for fear of being reduced under tyranny 
by him : and fQmetraditiQnsfay,that commanding 

the army of the Agrigen tines againft theSyracu^ 
fians he was beat, and killed in the purfuit, 



In all cafes, the declaration he was reported to 
have made, that he had rather be a bull for Qn« 
day, than an o^ always, was underitoodi and tho 
bull periQiedr Almoft all his difciples periihe4 

with him; and the expulfion of this fe^t out of 

y « Italy 
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Italy may be properly enough compared to that 
pf Chriftianity out of Japan. Theeffc£k was not 
fo encire in the former as in the latter inftance ^ 
fince the philofophy of Pvth agorae continued 
to be taught in Itfdy by Aristaeus and Others^ 
who took warning, and affefted government no 
longer •, but who thought toov or pretended to 
think, thart the gods would be dt^eafed if they 
fuffered fodivinean inftitucion tio be extinguilhed. 

The fame fpirit, and the fame apprehenfion) 
did not prevail in Egypt, and the great Eaftern 
kingdoms : for which reafon I perfuade myfelf 
that their eccleiiaftical and civil conftitutions 
grew up together, and that people, who fubmit- 
ted to kingly, might fubmit the more eafily to 
prieftly, governn)entj becaufe the priefts, who 
had ufed to lead them by fuperftition, had aded 
in concert with their kings to makr thefe efla- 
blilhments. Kings wanted their influence over 
the people ; the people wanted their influence 
over kings: and kings and people were both 
filly enough td imagine that they wanted fuch a 
protection from the gods, and fuch an intercourfe 
with heaven, as thefe prophets, and feers, and 
magicians, and priefts, for we may jumble them 
all together, could alone procure. 
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SECT. III*. 

A S beneficial as thcfe men had been whilft the^p^ 
^^ ftood diftinguiflied by knowledge and wif. 
dom, or by pretenfions to them, not by rank; a( 

• I HAVE (bmetimes thought, and faid perhaps in ourcon^ 
veriationsy that the life of mankind may be coQipared aptfy 
•AougK to ijiat of every individoal, in refpe^t to (he ac^uifitioii 
pf icience* There is in both a flate of infancy, of adolef^ 
^ence, of n^njiood, and ofgdouge^ to be obferved. The idea) 
pf infanpy are taken faperfidaily from the firft appearances 
of things to th^ fenfes. They ^e ill compared, ill aiTociated* 
and compounded into notions for thie moil part either trifling 
or abfurd. In adolefcence, ideas increaiie and grow a little 
better determined. Experience 4nd obfervatio^ compare and 
compound thein better. In manhood, the jadgment is ripenf 
cd, the underftanding formed, the errors of former Hates are 
iaflumed to be corrected, and ^e farther progrefs of fcience to 
be more fure. Thus it ihould be, no do|ibt. But aflfe^oh^ 
^nd paeons multiply, and gather ftrength, in the whole courfe 
/of this progrefs. What is gained one way, is loft another; 
^nd if re^l knowledge increafes, real error mixes anj increafes 
fyith it. Fancy may not impofe, as it did perhaps, but it may 
incline ftrpngly to error : and authority and cuflom will do the 
l«ft. They will invert the whole order of fcience. Ignorant ages 
^d ignorant nations will impofeon the moll knowing: and 
^en in the iame age and natjpn, infancy impofes on adolef- 
cence, and adolefcei^ce on mjanhood, till the great roi;nd i$ 
^niihed, and the phifofopher who began a child ends a child. 

Let this bp applied principaUy to knowledge in the firft 
philofophy. Arts of all kinds^ and many other fciences, have 
beeA improved no^ fb mjich by building on old, as by laying 
pew^foiMKlations; not^miichby ailbiDingimplicitly priftciplcs 
.either ancient or modern, as by exan^ningali, and*adopling» 
p^ rejp^iAg, or inventing wiiko^it sny Regard to authofky^ 
Th« very xeyerfe of this pM>cee£ng^ ha^ l^a praAsfed lA' nuOr 
tp-sof the firlt philofophy; and the prpfeiTprs of.it at this 

Y 3 indir 
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individuals^ n6t ^8 members of a particular or- 
der ; they became hurtful in many refpcfts whert 
they compofed acommunity within a community, 
had afeparate intereft, arid by confequence a fe- 
parate policy. I pretend not to confider how their 
power encroached on that of the ftate, and be- 
came independent on it, nor how their wealth in- 
treafed to the impoVeriChment of all other orders. 
Wc may guefs at the ancient by what we know 
of the modern clergy, and may be allowed to 
wonder that in thofe days, as well as in our own. 
It has been found fo hard to difcover that, tho* ci- 
vil government cannot fubfift fo well without re- 
ligion^ religion may fubfift, and flourifh too,with- 
Out ecclefiaftlcal government* It will be enough 
for my purpofe to obfer ve, to what a degree of 
wealth and power this order arofe in the nations 
we fpeak of, afid to (hew how it propagated er- 
ror in philofophy, and fuperftition in religion. 

As to the flrft then, the rewrend magi In Per- 
fia had the province of teaching princes how to 
govern, andof alfifting thcirpupils in government 
afterwards. It was much the fame in Egypt^ 

hOUr,ta the mattoi-e ftg^ of pkiloropliy^ dio little tnons very of- 
ten, thiUi repeat the babblings bf it^s infancy^ and tJie fallies 
t)f it's youth. Thefe men are more propet^ly ancient pbilofo^ 
l^ers, than thofe whom they call fo^ 1 hey live indeed ift 
the nature agt of philofophy^ But in this age^ whenever 
metaphjrfics and theology uc iconceined, they fetta to i-ufli 
JbiWardikito a ftate of dotage, and affed to hold the lan-^ 
f/ugt that thft irit phiiol^y held in Oriental, Egyptian, 
ud Gircclaftfchodii tefoie Jhf had Iciiiicd fed fpeak fJaift* 

whcnij 
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where thepriefts had apeculiar right to admonifh 

and to reprove, indire&ly at lead:, the kings. In 

Aethiopia, this prerogative was carried farther : 

f<^ there the kings were ordered to die whenever 

the prielts thought fit, till a facrilegious king, 

£rgamen£$,I think, arofe, broke into the facred 

college, and put thefe ghoftly tyrants themfelves 

to death. This did not happen neither till the 

bloody inquifition had been long in pofleflion of 

this power, if Ergami^nes lived about the time 

of the fecond Ptolemy. The wealth and the 

immunities of this order were as exorbitant as 

the authority and power. We learn from Dio- 

* DORus the Sicilian, not only that this order had 

raifed itfclf to a partnerfliip in the fovereignty, 

but to an exemption from ail impofitions and 

burdens ; for the members of it were " participes 

-** imperii, <:un6tis oneribus immuncs,'* and they 

had alfo one third of the whole property of £• 

gypt. As to their immunities, there is an afto- 

Tiilhing inftancc in the book of Genefis. The 

miferable people were obliged in a great famine 

to fell their lands to the king for bread. But the 

king gave bread to the pricfts: they ^at Aek* 

£11, and kept their lands. 

To ipcak now of the manner, in which, and 
i!he reafons,, for which, this order of men propa- 
gated error in philofophy, and fuperftition in re- 
ligion, let it be confidered how neceflary it was 
for them to maintain that reputation of fanftity, 
fcnowlcdge,and wifdom, on which this cfteem and 

Y 4 reverence 
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reverence ha4 been fpundecf? T^cy h^4 grov^de^ 
thciTifelvcs ifiafiy fupports in the fprm ^qd fpfi- 
ftitutipn gf the Egyptian arid other gpvprnrppqt^ i^ 
bu^ they faw at (he fgpie tipr^e, ^ke ^ble rci^ 
hpw neceflary it was tq continue jq force ^{^d vj- 
gor fhe original principles pf the empire they 
had over the minds of men, on which ^11 the reft 
deperjdpd. The general fchpme of their pojipy, 
therefore, feems to hay^ been thi?. They b^ilt 
$hcir ^hole fyfteni pf phiipfophy qp fh? fuj)erftiT 
(ions ppjnion$ and pra^icfss fh^t h^d prevailed in 
dayp pf the greajeft ignprance : *nd, by $;Qnfc- 
.qyenpe, fheir principal pbjeft was ffilfe, notrc*!,! 
fpiepce. Real fcipnce vpuld haye difcqvered their 
.fallacies in a mulcitude of inft^nces : wd it WP11I4 
J^ay? ferved their cl^iefpqrppfeefFeftu^lly in ponf^ 
if they had Ipft it ifnfophiftic^fed. Bpfides, mep, 
began to rife, sjs Tpn,Y e^preffp^ hinrfclf, *^ k 
♦f neceffariis ^d elegantiora.*' Tl^ey ipiglit there- 
fore have been overtaken by fome, who were not 
pf their order, in real, or liave bpcn detefted iq 
phantaftical, fciepce. It lyas fit therefore that they 
j[houl4 guard againfl: both thefe accidents : an(^ 
they did fo with mucl^ cunning. They nxulti-r 
plied and exaggerated their pretpnfions to fucl^ 
.kinds of knowledge as every man was confcious 
p himfelf that he could not acquire, ^hd ypt a^ 
pvery man >Yas prepared tct bplieve, accpr^Jipg tq 
the prgu^iccs of the age, tl^at ?hpy h^d acquired 
by traditions derived from ancient fagp s, pr eyer^ 
' \>y divine illuminations, and a correfp^ndpnce fe- 
.y?f4 w^p wrrica 0^ i^ith gp^s ^n^ ^cmonf, 



gut ft ill they 4ijJ pot rpft their ftc^my «yc0 OA 
ihiji? ^lon?, TIjey h^d othf r f ;?c{¥?iii?^j:s, ^nd tfey 
jemployed thepi artfully anc} fyc/fef^fylly, Moft 
Sf their dP^l^JJ^s wer^ wrapped UP 19 the myftf- 
rious veil of allfgpry, iVIpfl: ©f tHsna w^e pro- 
pagated in the niyft^f ioys (:yph^r of facred ^iji- 
lefts, of fa? erdpt^l letters, gnjl of hjerpglyphic^l 
teharaftprs : ^n^i th? ufeful diftiniftipii of ^n giif- 
«F^f4 ap4 }Rwar^ 4oarine was invented, oiji? f$r 
f h? vulgar, #nd one for the initiated 5 tl>a£ i§, oflc 
for thofe to whom « WM i?felefs or dangerous |o 
iruft their fecr^ts ^nd qn^ fpr thpfe, the ability, 
^ ^BF^diilitya or entlivfi;afm of whom diey had fuj^- 
jciently tried by a long noviciatp. Among tijc 
frft, allegory pafled for a literal relation of fafts^ 
fOhd hyperbole was the commpn ftyle. Aiijong 
fhc l?ift, all was fraud or folly. We fee enough 
flf fbp firft in th{5 Old teftament to fiiake both 
prol^able. Muph in this mapner | think that the 
$f rruption of thp firft philofophy y^ eft^blifti^ 
In Egypt m^ this ]plaft, from whence it fpre^d %o 
(^yiant cpuntries apd dift^nt ages, after it becao^c 
g trade ip the hands of mep, in wliom the ch^- 
ra^if rs pf phijofpphers apd priefts were con- 

Ix ^ould be tedious and ufelefs to defcendip^p 
ipany particulars concerning tke various fyftepi^ 
pf pplytheifm and idolatry. JUet us ^content our- 
felves with ma,lving fonie few obfcrvatiqns that 
piay point out the propagation of error in natu^ 
f ijl f heology, as it defccnded from th$ Egyptians 
i and 
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and other nations to the Greeks. To be particu- 
lar about the rife of it would be ridiculous affec- 
tation. It arofe long before the nien, who ap- 
pear to us to have been the firft teachers of it, ex- 
ifted. Pherecydes of Syros, who writ in profe, 
and philofophifed out of verfe and fong the firft 
among the Greeks, was the mafter of Pythago- 
ras and Thales, who founded the italic and 
ionic fe6ts, and lived therefore later than the 
fiftieth olympiad. Homer and Hesiod lived 
indeed before the inftitution of the olympiads, 
and perhaps much about the fame time ; tho' 
TuLLY, or Cato*, places your blind man long^ 
before the other. 

But I am far from thinking that Homer 
meant his Iliad and Odyfley fhould pafs for phi- 
lofophical poems, tho* it has been the madnefs of 
pedants, almoft from his own age to ours, to ex- 
tol him an4 cenfure him as a philofophcr. He 
meant to flatter his countrymen,by recording the 
feats of their anceftors, the valor of fome, and 
the prudence of others-, and he employed for the 
machinery of his poem the theology of his age, 
as Tasso and Milton have employed that of 
theirs. Had Arnobius, and much more fuch a 
weak philofopher as Justin, or fuch a warm 
rhetor as Tertullian, lived in our days, you 
would have been attacked in your turn, and have 
been made the father of roficrufianifm, and of 
ail the filly doftrines about fylphs and gnomes, 

• Cic. T>e fenedl, 

juft 
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juil as reafonably as Homer has been attacked^ 
by the zeal of Chriftian writers, for teaching po« 
ly tbeifm and idolatry. I believe too that you 
would have been as well defended by your com- 
tnentator, by his interpretations of your allego* 
lies, and by his explanations of the hidden fenfe 
of the Rape of the Lock, for inllance, as Hom£R. 
was by thofe who found out an hidden fenfe in 
all his fables, and who judged that he muft have 
been very knowing in natural philofophy, be- 
caufe he mentions fun, wind, rain, and thunder ^ 
for which you laugh at Politian and others of 
his learned adniirers *• . 

* 

TiitY who have re{)refeiited HoMEft as a great 
philofopher, have made themfelves ridiculous. 
They who have reprefented him as the great au* 
thor of polytheifm, idolatry^ and fuperftition, 
liave done him wrong. Many ancient bards flou* 
riihed long before him* Who they were, whe- 
ther the name of Orpheus, for inllance, was 
given to different perfons, like that of Pharaoh, 
^nd that of Zoroaster very probably ; whether 
it was derived from a Phenician or Arabian word 
that fignified knowledge, as Vossius thought ; 
whether no fuch man as Orpheus ever exifted, 
as Aristotle thought j or whether the verfes 
afcfibed to him were writ by a certain Cecrops -j-, 
«is the Pythagoricians pretended, it matters little. 
We may reafon in this cafe much as Tully 
does about Atlas, Prometheus, and Ce- 

* Pref. to the Iliad. f Cic. De nat. deor. lib. L 

PHEUS^ 
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9H^$*} 4p4 W^ VP^Y ^Qn4u4e that the fabulous 
diM:c4ot3e$, wi^ whighold traditipQs w^rc cr^wdDd» 
;»hout OgPHEus, (o meiH;k>0 the moft famous 
Q^ly, aj(ujl th^ dodrines he tavgbtf and the myftf- 
ri^s he ^nftitut^di prove at kaft thys m\)ch, that 
JEgyptian thegjpgy and many <)f thofe fuperffii- 
tionjs had been Unpvied into Gre^e long before 
fiQMBp. Uy?d. We may eafiJy figure to ourfelves 
^ith wh9$ advantages this theology and thefe fu- 
pirf^mcm^ w^r^ introduced among the rude, ilU- 
t^ratf > and at that time half-favage Greeks, from 
ia natiQn a3 famow as the Egyptian, and by mea, 
whether Egyptians, Phenicians, or Greeks, who 
had been the fcholars of priefts, prophets, feers, 
and magician! \ of holy m^n who faw viflons, 
and dreaip«d dwams, and enjoyed every fort of 
ijivine commynication in a country where dy- 
«afti«! of gpde had ruled fp long, Plato h^d 
the frontt in a much more ci>%Mened ftat^ of 
Gr«ec«, tP publiJh his own whimfies, or thofe of 
l^VTHAGoaASiin hisTifpacus,on the faith of men 
begotten by gPd5^ and {h^^fore well acquainted 
with their father^. Might not thefe mimo^arjr 
poets, or their mafter^ paf* for fqch fons of the 
. god$ in the darl^ ages we rcf(?r to? Or might not 
jphat divine fury, the fure Rwrk of infpjrawon, be 
ajfcribed fotjipm* which was believed to feize the 
fibyl^ and which ieiged the prophets and fojjs Qf 
the prophets among the Jews, nay even thofe whp 
happened to fall in their w^y, as^ we karo from 

• Tttfcnh ^uaelU lib. v. 

the 
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die bible, diac ic ^zed not only S Atr&) but ev€i» 
the men he bad fent ux take Uavm, 

Wi nwy bdiete that HdMten'i precfeteftM 
went about fin^g the'ir fpiritna^ and moi^t can^ 
tkks^ phitoibphieal rhapfbdies^ and heritikijil bat^ 
ladsi^ as tradkitn reports that he did afcffr chmAi 
What became of their hymns tsfr crnxkil^ wo 
know hot, whedter any wlwte pdefervedy or when 
they wtre lbft% But loQ: they were ^ wkich^ t^4 
fcattered fr^ments of bis worksr had been Hke^ 
wife, if they had not falien* by adcidenc into tAnt 
hands of Lycvrgus, as PhVTAKCH^ wh^m f<M 
cite &r thisfaft^ relates^ and if S^lon had not 
pelfeded the compilation of them^ as DiociifBi 
Labrtius Delates^ whom I with, you had cited 
likewife, to (hew that die two greatsft legiflatord 
of Greece publiihed the twofipft editions c^HcM 
M£R. In this mannfier his writkgs became the feid 
repertory to later ages of all the. theblogy^ philo^ 
fophy, and hiftory of thofe which preceded his. 
All the feribblers of Greece ii^catad, and pillaged 
them, and none^ more ttian^ PlaIto; 

Solon had ftudied phitofi^hy in- Egypt urfiidf 
the two mod celebrated prieftsof Helit)pDli8^ and 
Sais^ and had learned even the atkntic language^ 
according to the report of Pla'To. This confide* 
ration might influence the legiflator flrongly in 
favor of a poet, who had been (killed in the po* 
litical, mytholo^cal, and ev^ry other part of £« 
gypti^n knowledge, above three oe&turaes before 

he 
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he went to that Ichool £)r inftruflion. But the 
general reputation of Egyptian wifdom, the beau-t 
ty of thofe poems wherein they found, or imagin* 
tA that they foulid, fo much of it inter^peifcd, and 
the lofs perhaps of what their firft poetical reform 
mers had committed to writing, if they writ any 
thing, might raife the efteem for Homer among 
all the Greek philofophers to that exorbitant and 
even ridiculous height, to which in fa£t it role. 
As fooh as the rage of making complete fyftems 
of philoibphy, wherein theology and legillative 
knowledge had always a principal fhare, began 
to be the prevailing mode in Greece, every fyf* 
tern-maker thought it neceflary to be armed with 
the authority of Homer : and they did, for this 
purpofe, the fame thing by his writings, that, 
St. Jbrom lays fomcwhere or other, was done by 
the facred writings, every one endeavoured to 
drag them to his fenfe, even when they wei?e con^ 
trary to it, " Scripturas trahere repugnances*'* 

The poems of Homer, and the whole pagan 
theology, like embroidered or painted curtains, 
coarfely wrought by fuperftition firft^ and afters- 
wards enriched and heightened in their color«^ 
ingby the imaginations of poets, hid the true- 
fcene, wherein the principles of natural theology 
are to be found, from vulgar fight, which they 
amufed with gaudy and grotefque figures, out of 
the proportions and forms of nature, divine or 
human, inftead of fliewing this fcene in that fim* 
plicitf , in which it will appear to every fober eye^ 

The 
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The true fcene, wherein the principles of natural 
theology are to be found, was fignified perhaps 
in that remarkable infcription on a temple at Sais, 
which Plutarch mentions, however differently 
that may have been interpreted, i am all that 

HAS BEEN, IS, AND SHALL BE, AND MY VEIL NO 
MORTAL HAS EVER YET REMOVED. This VCil 

reprefented the works oi God, in which and by 
which alone he is |to be difcovered^ as far as he has 
thought fit to communicate any knowledge of 
himfclf. Beyond this veil the eye of human rea- 
fon can difcover nothing. By the help of thefe 
images we may form a juft and clear notion of 
the different ways by which men run into error 
on this important fubjeft : the generality, by ne- 
glefting to contemplate God in the works of God : 
philofophers, by attempting to remove the veil, 
to contemplate God in his nature and effence, not 
in his works alone. The vulgar perfonified, dei- 
fied, and worlhipped, the works, without looking 
up to the worker, as their poets had taught them: 
the generation of the vifible world was to them a 
generation of invifible gods i for they had taken 
ideas of power and wif4om, of good and evil, 
from the phsenomeni : and they perfonified and 
deified not only thefe, but affections, pa(Iions,and 
almoft every complex mode that the human mind 
can frame. When they were in this profufe 
mood of deification, we cannot wonder if they 
deified thofe men from whom they had received 
great benefits, nor if tutelary heroes became tu* 
telary gods. Some of the philofophers, having 
2 been 
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been le4 by a more full and accurate contempta* 
tion of nature to the knowledge of a Supreme 
feif-exliknt Beings of infinite power and wifdbm, 
and the firft caufe of all things, were not con- 
tented with this degree of knowledge. They 
would explain^ they would even analyie, the^vine 
nature. They made a fyftem of God's moral as 
well as phyfical attributes, by which to account 
for the proceedings of his providence : and rca^ 
fbning thus beyond all their ideas, by a certain 
Agitation and ferment of the mind, they remained 
in the labyrinths of abfurdity they had formed 5 
acknowledging the exigence of this Monad, this 
Unity, elevated above all efience and aU intelli^ 
gience, and yet n^lefting to worikip him ; con* 
forming to the pra^ice of idolatry, tho' not to 
the doftrines of polytheifm. 

But how true foever all this may be, and much 
more to the fame effe<9: that might be added, yefi 
the great principle that maintained all the corrup- 
tions of natural religion, was that of prieftcraft. 
Philofophers and priefts were the fame perfons 
long, as I imagine that bards and philofophers 
had been before: and when they aflumed their 
diftind charadters, the priefts were too powerful, 
and the people too bigoted, to hope for any re- 
formation. An oppofition to the groffeft fuper- 
ftition, or a difbelief of that rabble of the iky, 
thofe gods of different ranks and different em- 
ployments, thofe ccleftial hufbands and wives, 
fathers and children, brothers and fitters, woukl 

have 
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have pafl^d' for atheifm; 'iind the beft of ' men 
would hWef been reputed athcifts, and have been 
trcateH lecofdingly, as Socrates was. it WJ^l 
inthefe coiintties then, as it is in feveral {:ouhtrie$ 
now. ' Nothmg-was too* abfurd for ftupid* credu* 
lity to receive j" nor for artificej emholdcijeci IsfJ^ 
fuccefa, toVimpofe.^' Sham miracles wereB^ewit, 
like othefr falle wares, in a proper light, m^'$K 
a proper dillahee ; ' and thofe errors,* which ha4 
contrafted- the nift of -antiquity, became, for thati 
reafqn ialone, venferable:' In fhort, the wHqIq 
fcheme of religion was a]pplied then, aaritisin 
many countries, Chriftiain and others, ftUl, to rh^ 
advantage of thofe wha had the conduft of (t. 
The wdffhip of one GoHj and the fimplicity of 
natiiral religion, would 'riot ferve their turn, 
Gods were niultiplied, that devotions, and aU 
the profitable ritesi and ceremonies which belong 
to them, might be fo too, The invifible Mi^ 
THRAS would have been of little Vf^lge, withou? 
the viGble, to the magii and ^ calf or a cat, nay 
garlic or onions, were- more lucrative divinitief 

in Lower Egypt, than KNiPn had ever been in 

the Upper. ' 

• ' • . ' * 

But fatther 5 it was nQt the firft philofpphy 
alone that was thus corrupted, but every . Qthffp 
part of fcience that could be wrefted and mlftp^ 
plied to the fame purpofe^. The prieflrhood 
held it, in Egypt and in the other countries fronf^ 
whence tfie Greeks derived their knowledge, to 
be a maxim of ecclefiaftical policy, and a wife 

Vol, If Z on« 
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one .it wag, to keep every part of fcience, like 
a monopoly^ in their own hands, 9nd to be of 
fame real ufe to mankind in that manner at leaft. 
On this principle, they cultivated arithmetic and 
geometry. Arithmetic might be of ufe to them 
\n order vo calculate the number of their gods 
and demons, or t^q revenues they > enjoyed ; 
which was no eafy talk; geometry . might help 
them to fet out the ^ boim4s of their poflefllons, 
and fcrve to other temporal purpofes j for they 
had not yet difcdyered, as fomc modern writers 
have done, how well geometry may be applied 
to prove the immortality of the foul, and to the 
folucion of other metaphyseal and theological 
problems. But they had ftill more ufe for phy-* 
fie and agronomy, to both of which they ap- 
plied themfelvcs with induftry aJ?d, fucc^, and 
both of which they made fubfervient to their 
great defign. " Modioioa animi,^* phyfic for 
the foul, was the title of fome books of Mercu- 
ry, that were carried in the famous proc^f&on 
defcribed by Clsmerx of Alexandria. It may 
be, that the principles and rules of theyrgic ma- 
gic were laid down in thofe facred writing!!, and 
that the Egyptian priefts pretended to raife them- 
^felves arid others, by tte obfervation of thefe 
rules, to fuch a commpnion with the gods, as 
to employ their divine power and knovi^dge 
whenever they were ncceflary. But the phyfic 
converfant about bodily fubftanccs only pro- 
duced another fort of magic, whidk may be 
called natural, fincf it confifted in this, that the 

effefts 
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efiefts of caules very natural were afcribed hf 
ignorant people, not indeed always and abib* 
lutely, to a fupematural power, but always to a 
power and knowledge above thofe of any other 
men than their magicians ; and that a good die* 
mift was deemed, like our friar Bacon, a conj uren 
Thus agsun aftronomy, which had been culti- 
vated long under the name of aftrology, dwind« 
led into that contemptible fclence which is at 
this day ib juftly diftinguiihed from it. Frpm 
confidering the motions, men grew attentive to ^ 
the fuppofed influences of the ftars ; and that 
ridiculous fcene of fraud opened itfelf, which 
continues ftill to impofe in the eaft, where aftro- 
logers, who cannot make an almanac, govern 
princes and nations, by pretending to read their 
deftinies in the fky« 

\ 

The whole fyfterii of mythology and Pagan 
theology was fo abfurd^ that it could not have 
been introduced into common belief, if it had 
not begun to be ib, like other abfurd fyftems 
of religion, in times of the darkeft ignorance, and 
among creatures as irratbnal as Groenlanders 
Samojedes, or Hottentots ; if, after that error 
and knowledge growing up together, the former 
had not outgrown the other, and maintained itfelf 
againft the improvements of human reafbn and 
of knowledge, by the force of habit; and £l« 
nally, if le^iflators had not thought it danger^ 
ous to cure, and ufeful to confirm, fuperfti* 
tion : and yet, after all, much art was neceilary 

Za CO 
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to keep It in repute, befidcsL the craft, that has 
peVii already mentioned, as well as to make it 
anfwer the defign of iVgiflators, 

ALLEGORIES that paiTed for fafts, the fraud 
of grades, the in^rtincnce of parables that prcr 
tended to fome .meaning,, and of fables that 
pointed at none, except it was to. encourage vice 
by the example of their gods, compofed an out- 
ward religion, fupported a ridiculous worftiip^ 
and u;rved to. amufe the vulgar ; for In divine 
matters, the marvellous, the improbable, nay, the 
impofilble and ^ the unintelligible, , make the 
^ron^ft imprefliQiis on vulgar minds. It ha^ 
been faid that myfteries are defined to exercife 
our faith, and allegories our underftanding : but 
nothing can be more foolifhly faid, A myftery^ 
that is, a thing unknown, may exercife our 
underflanding jull as well as our faith, and can 
in truth exercife neither. We may have faith m 
an authority we know> but it is faith in this au* 
thority, and not -properly in the myftery, which 
makes us acquiefqei ii> it. An allcigory may be 
{contrived to puzzjle aiid per^ex, the unde^and^ 
ing,. or to hold opt Aothing t<» us but itfelf, Tn 
the firft cafe it is impertinent^ in the fecond it 
is fraudulent, and in both it perverts the fole ufe 
it fliould be. employed. for, in the .didadkic, or 
even in the poetical ftyle* Such allegories be- 
come, at beft, and when they have really &»ne 
meaning, a fort of riddles : they arc fit to ex- 
ercife the fagacity, and to be the intellefhial 
aiiufement of children alone ; and yet they have 

beea 
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been the pride of great gcpH. Iosephus, who 
was a Tew and a cabalift, admired them much : 
^nd he tells a filly ftory^ on the authority of 
Menander of Ephefus, to give them credit, or^ 
to raife our idea's of the wifdom of Solo^ion, 
Hiram, and Abdemon. The two firfb had, 
it feems, a curious correfpondence, in whicji 
they propoled riddles to one another ; and the 
Tyrian paid moft of t;he forfeij:s, till Abpemon 
taught him to pdfe the wifeft of n7en, PlaTo *^ 
who^difgraced philofopby as much as HoMf;a 
elevated poetfy, by the ufe of allegory, declared 
that this pb^t,' whom he banilhed in another 
mood out *of his commonwealth, fhould not be 
read by any who were not initiated in wifdotti 5 
that is, who were not able to draw an hidden fenie 
put of his vfritings ; that is, who were not able 
to rnake their own inventions pafs for the figni^- 
cation of .his 'fables, and the interpretation of 
his allegories. Allegory, in the true intention of 
it, is dfefiorned to make clearer as well as ftronger 
impreffions on the mind; and, therefore, as they 
whopretendto foretel future events (bould be fiif- 
pefted of impofture when they deliver .their pre- 
diftions, like tfibic who governed the oraolgs 
of the heathen world, in obfcui;e and equivo- 
cal terms, that may be applied afterwards, ias 
they often were, to different and even contrary 
events ; fo they, who pretend to teach divide 
truths in allegorical, fymbolical, or any ixiyite- 
rious language, deferve to be fiilpefted. of im- 

Z 3 * pbfturc 
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pofturc likcwife. There may be good reafons 
for concealing, there can never be any fuch for 
difguifing, which is a degree of falfifying, truth. 
If men reafoned a little better than they do com- 
monly, and were a little lefs blinded by preju* 
dices, they would not be fuch bubbles as to receive 
on one authority what comes to them really on 
another. The obfcure prophecy, and the abf- 
trufe dodtrine, when one is interpreted, and the 
other explained, arc not fo properly the prophecy 
of the prophet, nor the dodrine of the doiftor^ 
as they are fuch of the perfons who apply the 
prophecy to fome particular event, and determine 
the dodrine to fome particular fenfe, neither of 
which was poiCbly intended by them. 

Rapin fays, in his comparifon of Plato and 
Aristotlb, that the fymbolical theology of the 
Egyptians fdemed to them the moft relpeftful 
manner of treating divine fubjcfts; and he 
jquotes jAMBLiCHusfor this obfervation, that they 
thought themfelves obliged to imitate nature on 
thefe occafions, who hides the perfeftions of 
the mind under the outward veil of the body. 
Now the firft of thefe excufes will appear ridi- 
culous enough, if we refer it only to the opinions 
of men. But if we refer it to any divine revc- 
^ lation, it is ftill more egregioufly abfurd. The 
.laft is an allegorical excufe for allegory, worthy 
of Jamblichus, and little worthy of a remark. 
But the jefuit. gives, in the fame paragraph, 
the irue and uniikrial reafon, fo univerfal and fo 
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true, that I wonder at him for giving it, of- all 

figurative theology, " The .priefts, he fiys^ 
who had the keeping of thefe myfteries, autho- 
rifed this ^n^ethod to fupport their credit, and 
to draw^ V;eijcration to themfelves by the re- 
Ipcft for thdfe holy things, which they hid 

*' from the eyes of the people that they might 

^ not be profaned." 

I cANMOT let this fubjeft go,: without talcing 
notice of what my lord Bacon fays upon it, in 
the preface to his treatife, which he calls Defa- 
pientia, and might have called more properly De 
futilitate, five de infania, vetcrum. In that he 
snakes parables and allegories fo effential to re- 
ligion, that he afErms, that to take them away 
is to forbid almofl: all commerce of things divine 
and human*. Whatever reafons this great au- 
thor had to make fuch a declaration, it was raihly 
made. The expreflion is allegorical, but the 
meaning of it is obvious ; and therefore I fay, 
that as far as man is concerned in carrying this 
commerce on, we are juftified in fufpefting it of 
cnthufiafm or fraud ; fmce allegory has been al- 
ways a principal inftrument of theological decep- 
tion. The chancellor admits, that it ferves to 
involve and conceal, " ad involucrum et velum," 
\yhich is in direft con tradition to it*s proper ufe, 
for that is to enlijghten and illuftrate, *' ad li<. 
*' men et illuftrationem." He chofe to fay no- 

* cum ejufmodi veils (t umbris religio gaudef t, ut 

qui eas toUat, commercia divinoram et humanorum fere i|i- 
terdicat* 

Z 4 thing 



thing of the former^ rather thaft to be engaged 
In difputes, " potius/ quam lites fufcipiamus/* 
fend we may add) rather than offend the clergy* 
For mC) who think it much better not to write at 
all^ than to write under any reftraint from de** 
livering the whole truth, of things as it appears 
to me 5 who fhould think fo, if I was able to 
>Brrite and go to the bottom of every fubjeft as 
well as he; and who have no cavils nor inveftives 
to fear^ when I confine the communica^tion of 
my thoughts to you and a very few friends, as 
I do in writing thefe effays ; I fhall repeat what 
I have faid already, that the philofopher or di- 
vine, who pretends to inftrvic^t others by allego- 
rical expreflions without an immediate, direft^ 
and intelligible application of the allegory to fome 
propofition or other^ has nothing in his thoughts 
but the fuppofed allegory ; and is mad enough 
to deceive himfelf, or knave enough! to attempt 
to impofe on thofe he pretends to inftruct. If 
he has any thing there which he diftrufts, and 
dares hot venture to expofe naked and ftripped 
of allegory to the undazzled eye of reafon, it is 
too much even to infinuate in fuch a cafe, and 
cfpecially on fubjedls of the firft philofophy. 
We niay compare fuch theology as this to thofe 
attificial beauties, who hide their defedls under 
drefs and paint : " pars minima eft ipfa puella 
** fui." 

!f we fuppofe the Supreme Being concerned 
w this commerce, as it is called, we fuppofe 

what 
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vhatis v&ty ptofane and audacioOs. I apply 
my lord Bacon's words, " profanum quiddatn 
** fonat et audax." Can any thing be more fo^ 
than « fuppofition that the <jQd of truth com- 
municates with men. by a wretched human ex* 
pedlent, contrived by them to deceive one ano* 
ther, or to help their imperfeft faculties in the 
conception of things^ and in the ^xpreffion of 
their conceptions ? TuIly * entertained, in thit 
very refpeft, much more worthy notions <rf the 
divine nature. He argues againft the vanity of 
divination by dreams, in anfwer to his brother^ 
on this principle. If they come from the gods^ 
they are fent for the fake of man : and if they 
are fent for the fake of man, we ought to be- 
lieve that all fuch advertifements muft be intelli- 
gible to man f. Obfcure dreams therefore can- 
not be fuch advertifements. They would be rer 
.pugnant to the majefty of the god&§. When Go^ 
ifpeaks to his creature^ it will bejalwaysin terim 
plain and precife. " Hoc.ne feeeris. Hoc fs^ 
♦* cito." Thou fhalt . have none othdr gods but 
me. Thou flialt love thy nei^bour as thyfelf. 
The Stoics thought to evade this objeftion againft 
•divination by dreams, when -they fet up their 
fage> that ideal being, for the fole diviner if. 

• De Diviiu lib. ii. 

t Intelligi a nobis dii velle debebant ea, quae noilra nos 
monebant. Ibid. 

§ OBfcura fonmia minlme confentanea funt inajeftati deo- 
ffum. Ibid. 

t -*'-'*^toiti aate» tur aeg«»c^q«#l»qttiitt, titfscpitnttm, 
divinum elTe pofle. Ci c. De divin. lib. ii 

S But 
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But TuLLY laiighcd at all thcfc pretcnlions to a 
fupernacpral virtue and knowledge, which Chry- 
sippus made neceflary to divination. Hejaffirmed 
he knew no perfon who had them ; and concluded 
from thence, that if he fliould allow divination^ 
there would be no one found to divine *• Thus 
jnay we laugh too, and affirm on long experience, 
that, if we allowed theological allegory to come 
ifrom Gdd, with all the pretended types, fy mbols, 
.and fign^, there would be no one found to inter- 
pret it, fo as to fix the fenfe of it indifputably : 
and yet, if the fenfe be not indifputably fixed, 
human impoflure may pafs for divine revelation, 
and the word of man for the word of God. 

If I would enter into fuch a detail, in this place, 
it would-be eafy to colleA almofl innumerable 
examples out of Jewifh and Chriftian writers, to 
excufe the laugh, and to juftify the affirmation. 
But inilea4 of that, I fliall content myfelf with 
giving one or two inftaiiccs,'that occur to my me- 
mory, of the ufe that was' made of interpretations 
of allegory in the pagan theology. 

StUoboeus has prefcrved a pafT^ge of PpR- 
PHYRV, which ihcws that the PytHagoricians la- 
bored to difcover the hidden fenfe of Homer, 
who had fpoke more darkly about gods and de- 
mons than any of the ancients, in order to confirm 
or improve their own theology by his : and he 

• ..— Vide igitnr, ne edamfi divinationan tibi efle coa- 
ceirero--^-rnexni«eia taaieii diyiaum lepcrin jj^qffiaiitf. Ci c 
De divin. lib. % , ..... 

quotes 
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quotes one of thefe philoibphcflt Ptthagoreus 
CH?.ONius,who feemcd to make the poe^tdoArine 
conformable to his own, rather than to make hi$ 
own conformable to the poet's*. But the Stoics 
were remarkable above all others for putting Ho- 
mer and the reft of the poets to this ufe. He- 
siOD was put to the fame ufe, and his fables and 
allegories fervcd to the fame impertinent purpofe 
as thofe of Homer did. His poem was to fome, 
what he profeflcs at the entrance of it, that he in- 
tended it (hould be, a theological rhapfody con- 
cerning the generations of gods. It was to others 
a mere phyfical allegory concerningtheformation 
of the vifible world -, and accordingly we find 
that Velleius accufes Zeno, in the firft book Of 
the Nature of the Gods, of mifinterpreting He- 
510D, by attributing the names of Jupiter, of 
Juno, and Vesta, to inanimate beings alone. 
Varro, it is faid, did the fame : and thus the 
poem became to fome a theogonia, and to others 
a cofmogonia. Another inftance of the fuccels 
philofophers had in their interpretations of alle- 
gories and fables, and of their end in making thefe 
interpretations, follows that which has been quot- 
ed : for after fpeaking of what Chrysippus had 
writ in his firft book Of the Nature of the Gods, 
Cicero's interlocutor adds, that this philofopher 
endeavoured, in the fecond, to accommodate the 
fables of ORPHEtrs, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Ho- 
mer, to what he had advanced, " ut etiam veter- 
" rimi poctac, qui haec ne fufpicati quidem fint, 

• Ncc tarn fe ad poetac opinidncs, quam poetam ad fuas 
fuceommodare nititor. > 

^ Stoici 
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" Stbici fuifle videantur,** tjiat the mod ancient 
poets, whp had Dot even a fafpicion that there ^ 
were any fucli doftrines, might fecm to have been 
Stoicians. Such examples as thefe are fo far ap- 
pofitc, that they ferve to fhew how ill fitted alle- 
gory is to preferve the true fenfe of any doc- 
trine, and that an allegorical fyftem is eafily made 
a nofe of wax, to be turne;d any .way that the 
interpreters of it pleafe. 

Whilst paganifm was thus muffled up In alle-^ 
gory, to ahiufe the vulgar, and to maintain an(^ 
propagate fuperftition, another art, in fome degree 
the reverfe of this, was employed to promote the 
inic ends of natural religion, and the more effec-. 
tual reformation of the manners of men. The art 
1 mean is that which inftituted rites and ceremo- 
nies to be performed, and doftrines, to which they 
were relative, to be tayght, in fecret. Ancient 
writers. Pagans and Chriftians, fpeak much of 
ihefe nxyftcries., for fuch they were called : the 
iormcr with vener^ition, the latter often with an 
abhorrence, that little became thofe who imitate^ 
.them in fo many inftances, and who fufFered their 
own myfterious rites to run eafily into the very 
fame abufes, into which the others degenerated 
late. To attempt a minute and circumftantial 
account of thefe n^yfteries, and even to fegn tp 
give it, would require much greater knpwledge 
-of arxtiqwity than I pretend tabavc, orwqjfW 
. take the trouWe o£ acquiring. . They who attepipt 
it have been^ aud always will be, ridiculoufly and 
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1 * 

v;ainly employed, whilft they treat this fubjeft as 
if they had affifted at the celebration of thefe my- 
fteries, or had at lead been drivers of the afs who 
carried the ihachines and implements that ferved 
ia the celcbratibn of thein. They write dogma- 
ticaily about jchings which could not be known 
authentically,, .4K)r.in a detail of particulars, at 
the tiftie they were in praftice. Diagqras, the 
M^lian, was profcribed at * Athens for revealing^ 
or pretending to reveal them : .ahdl:ic |X)et Aes- 
chylus f had like to have been»miffa6red on a 
-bare fefpicion,.th«txhP people, took, «t a repre- 
^ntation of i)094)fiwfiby]^^ill^ian9Cthing which 
^alluded to them. .In a word, thefe itites were k&pt 
fecret under the fcvereft penalties above two 
thoufand years ago. How can we hope to^ have 
them revealed to us now, by the help of tradition, 
or hiftory, wherein we find the relations of other 
things, which were of public notoriety much later, 
fo imperfefl: and dubious ? I pretend therefore to 
nothing more than the mention of ^ tew general 
notions concerning thefe myfteries, which feem 
probable to me : whatever weight you lay upon 
them, about which I am not over folicitous, they 
will be fulBcient for my prefent purpofe, and for 
your information. They will fcrve to fhew how 
men came nearer and nearer to the knowledge of 
the true God, and a more rational worfliip. 

The theology and the mythology of the hea- ; 
then world were no doubt vaftly increafed by 

* SuxQA3. t ChiMf Aiifix. Strom, lib. ii. 

poets,^ 
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poets, who indulged their imaginations, without 
any other view perhaps, than the ornament of 
their works j and by philofophers, who, having, 
like Plato, more imagination than knowledge, ^ 

endeavoured to conceal their ignorance under the 
veil of allegorical phyfics and » chimerical meta- 
phyfics. Thus gods and demons, and other hy- 
pothetical beings, were multiplied. Feftivals and 
public devotions multiplied with them. Super- 
ftition fpread, and external religion, which was 
made up of nothing elfe, florifhed. But they, who 
inftituted religion for the fake of governmoit, 
faw that iiich rcUgiop as this would not be fuffi- 
cient alone to s^atlm thor cadt lior enforce efiec- 
tually the obligations of pubUc and private mo- 
rality. It looked no farther than the prefent fy- 
ftem of things, and in this they obferved no fet- 
tled diftinftion made by their gods between the 
religious and the irreligious, the bcft and the 
word of men. It was not fufficient, they thought, 
therefore, either to juftify the providence of the 
gods, or to determine the conduft of men. The 
imaginary unjuft diftribution of good and evH 
had been at all times a great ftumbling block to 
theillical philofophers : and we fee accordingly 
that hypothefes, contrived to folve the difficulty, 
had obtained in an antiquity beyond our oldeft 
traditions. Such v/as that of the good and evil 
principle. Such was that of a future (late of 
rewards and punifhments, and of a metempfy-. 
chofis. Now what they had put to a philofophi* 
cal, they put to a political ufe : and the laft of 

thefe 
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thcfe was at Icaft one principal, and 1 fuppofc the 
principal, dodlrine taught in the myfterics that 
they inftituted. 

The myfteries of Isis and thofe of Mithr a^ 
feem to have been the moft ancient : and the for- 
mer were thofe which Inachus and Ojipheus 
carried into G rcecc. What they were in theii; ori- 
ginal inftitution ; how they were propagated in 
feveral countries under the invocation, to ufe an- 
cxpreffion of your church, of different divinities ; 
what alterations from one to another they receiv- 
ed ; or how thofe of Eleufis came to be more uni- 
verfal and more revered than the reft, I am un- 
able to tell ; and you, I believe, not much con- 
cerncd to know. But' if y6u afk me how they 
came to be called myfteries, tho* their princip4 
dodrinc, the doftrine of a future ftatej was pub- 
licly known as I think it was, my anfwer is ready. 
This doftrine, altho* known, and the folemn rites 
that belonged to it, were myfteries among the 
Pagans, juft as the doftrines and rites of baptifm 
and the Lord's fupper were myfteries in the 6rft 
/ages of the Chriftian^ church. A general and con- 
fufed notioa of them tranfpired. But neither 
thefe doftrines, nor the myftical rites and cere- 
monies, were explained even to the catechumens, 
and much lefs to others. Nay, the whole inward 
doftrine of the eucharifty was not opened to all 
thofe who received it, to thofe whom St. Austin 
calls tardiores : and the reafon he gives for this 
rcferve is, that they might not delpifc what 
6 they 
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they faw, " ne contcmnant quod vident/* He 
thought, it feems, that no explanation would pre- 
vent this fo effeftually as an air of myftery main- 
tained by the figurative and enigmatical terms 
in which the fathers affeded to fpeak on all fuch 
fubjefts to the public. This precaution was car- 
ried fo far, that a curtain was drawn to hide the 
altar and the prieft from the fight of the congre- 
gation, when he was about to confecrate, as I re« 
member to have read in fome of. your writers. 
Several ages paflfcd, before thepafliors of the 
church thought it fafe to let the people know, 
that a few genuflexions, a few figns of the crofs, 
a few thumps on the bread, and the niutteririg 
of a few words, were fufficient to draw God 
^own from heaven, and to tranfubfl;antiate bread 
and wine into his flefli and blood* 

This air of myfl:cry produced not only the 
iiegative good that has been mentioned, it pro- 
duced likewife a pofitive good of much confe*" 
-quence^TheChriHianfathersfbunditnecefiTaryyOn 
one bandj to admit converts through ibveralilages 
x>{ preparation.into the churchy and, on the other, 
iq keep up the fervor of thefc candidates for rege- 
neration, and the confequence of it, falvation. 
The expedient of myftery anfwered both purpofes, 
:It kept them, out of the whple fecret, as long as 
that was .neceflary : and .it excited in the mean 
,.time their curiofity, and holy impatiences to be 
in it, St. Austin, who mentions the firft, men- 
tions the fecond purpofe. He fpeaks, in one of 

his 
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his epiftles, of die public prayers made to God^ 
that he would infpire the eatechumens with a de» 
fire of regeneration \ ** ut cis defiderium regene* 
** rationis infpiraret :" and in another part of his 
works, he avows the human means that were em- 
ployed for a very human reafon, a reafon drawn 
from the weaknefs of the human mind. Hefay$t 
chat altho' the catechumens could have borne 4 
communication of the facraraents to them, this 
was not done however,^ that the more honorably 
thefe facraments were hid-^ the more earneftly thi$ 
communication might be defined by them. " Etfi 
^ catechumenis facramentafidelium non produnr 
*' tur ; non ideo fit, quod ea ferre non poflunt 5 

fed ut ab eis tanto ardentius concupi£;:aatut^ 

quanto honorabilius occultantur.'' 






Oth£& authorities might be cited, and other 
iaftances produced, if they were aecpflary •, fw 
xhis was the generalpoUcy of the Chriftian churciv 
But there is ao need of any authority to confirm 
dut of St, AxJSTjN, in fuch a cafe as this : and 
tbetwo inijtances I have brought are fufHcient to 
fhew for what reaibns myAery was eftabliCbed in 
(the heathe^i devotions, by ike wing tbofefor which 
it wauntroducedand maintained in the Chriiliaa 
4levotions.« The latter^ in this rcfpeft, were co^^ 
pies of the fornoer; and. thefe copies, which we 
Save in our hands, eoable us to judge pf the ori^ 
ginalsy whi<:h we have not. 

Th£ Chriftiaasj the priajitivc Chriftians them^ 
Vqu L a a felves. 
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fclvcs, could not revere their facred myftcrics 
inore than the Pagans did theirs. They could not 
prepare for them, nor affift at them, with greater 
attention of mind, with greater purity of heart, 
nor with greater reverence and awe, than the 
Pagans prepared for and alTifted at theirs. The 
Pagans confeffcd their crimes : and they went 
through public and private purgations, which we 
jnay call penitences, long before they ciuld bead* 
mitted to initiation : fuchj^for inftancc,as abftinence 
from women and from feveral forts of food, with 
different aufterities that are mentioned by Por* 
PHYRV, and that writer of Milefian tales, Apu-^ 
XEius: after which the public proclamation, 
♦* Procul ite profani,^' and the private examina- 
tion of every one who prefented himfelf, ** Aft 
*' purusades?" followed conftantly. No man 
who was noted for crimes dqrft be a candidate 
for initiation r and Nero, as much an emperor 
^nd a tyrant as he was, durft not prefent himfelf 
gs fuch, after he had killed his mother. We 
find the difpofitions, and the manner, in which 
they were required to affift at thefe myfterious 
rites and ceremonies, defcribed in terms that might 
edify thp moft pious and orthodox ears. Let me 
quote the firft that occurs to me, tho' it isjiot the 
Itrongeft that might be produced with the pains 
of a little fearch. The pafTage is in that oration 
which TuLLY made on the occafion of fome an- 
fwei ^ given by the harulpices, whom the fenate 
Jiad ponfulted. in that oration, fpeaking of thofi? 
niy(lfrj?s which Qlodjus had polluted, andexag-r 

' : pcrating 
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gerating the crime^ he takes notice that they were 
fuch as forbid'not oqly curious, btit even wan- 
dering eyes, and excluded not only the wicked^ 
but the imprudent. " Non folum curiofos oculos 
"excludit, fed etiam errantes — ^quo non modcJ 
*^ improbitas, fed ne imprudentia quidem, poflit 
" intrare.'* Such was the general charafter^ 
fuch the particular behaviour, required of thd 
perfons iniriated into thefe facred myfteries : and 
the excitements to the obfervation of all that was 
thus required could not be greater j fince they 
arefummed up by Tully^ who had been initiated 
himfelf, in this ; that the initiated learned how to 
live with joy, and to die with better hopes; 
*' cum laetitia vivendi rationem, ct cum Ipc me- 
** liore moriendi*." They were raifed " ad 
** praefentiam et participationdm deorum^" fays 
J AMBLicHlrs i a bleffing which the Egyptians firfli 
enjoyed,according to him.Theirfouls were purged 
and purified, till they became fuch as they had 
been in their original ftate, and before their de- 
fcent into the prifon of the body. When they 
left the body, they took their flight at once to the 
lilands of the bleffcd; nay, they became gods, ot 
like to gods, according to fome feraphic doflors 
of Ph^tonician divinity : whilft thofe of the pro* 
fane, unpurged, ui;pund'?d, and clogged by the 
grofs affeftions of the body, ftuck in dirt and 
wallowed in mire-f . 

f Cic. De leg. lib* ii. 

f la coeno et iuto vOiutari. Dioo, Laert. 

Aa 2. SECT 
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SECT. IV. 

IT is eafy to conceive, by this fhort account of 
the heathen myfteries, how well this inward 
religion^ for fuch I may call it in contradiftindion 
to rulgar paganifm, was calculated to form ibme 
particular men to virtue and piety, and to pro* . 
mote by confequence fo far the good of Ibciety, 
which was the great end of the firft kgidators, by 
means more reaibnable than thofe of vulgar leH-- 
gion. The celebration of thefe myiberies lafted 
ieveral days, and returned often enough to afibrd 
frequent of^rtiuiities of initiation to thofe g£ 
both fexes who were defirous of it, as weU as of 
confirmation and improvement to thofe who had 
been already initiated. Leflbns of morality were 
thus frequently renewed^ habits of piety were fo^ 
lemnly nuintained; and, to enforce them all, that 
great fandion, which coniifts in the rewards and 
puni&ments of another life, and which had been 
added very wifely to the law of nature by human 
inilitution, and in belief at leaft, if not or^inally 
and by divine inititution, was inculcated fo, that 
every man muft apply it to himfelf, and the im^ 
preffion. be lading. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that no reformation of 
manners, no degree of virtue and piety, beyond 
thofe which vulgar paganifm wasfufficient to pro- 
cure, can be juftly afcribed to thefe in^tadom *, 
whereas they main)taincd much, at leaft^. of the 
iame rank polytheifm in belief, and the fame rank 

idolatry 
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idolatry in praftice. If this befaid, the dbjoBAm 
V9\W be eafily anfwettsd^ as far as k relates <x> dse 
cSeA diey had, by running a parallel, as I dasSk 
do in another eflay, between Pagan and Cbriftiaa 
reformation of manners : for if it appears, m t 
think it will, that the latter has in this icfpefi, tm 
the whole, no advantage to boa£k above the for- 
mer, fome reformation muft be allowed to have 
been wrought by the Pagan fyftem trf reli^on i 
after which thene can remain no difpute whedier 
this reformation was^ ovring to the inward and 
hidden, rather than to the outward and public, 
part of thtt lyftcm. 

But I ccM^der here the theology and rc&ffoa 
of the Heathen with regard to their nature, not to 
their effefts: and I Ihall proceed therefore to tQl>^ 

fcrve, that by the myftcries hitherto Ipokcn of I 
mean only fuch as are called the iefler, and as feem 
to have been preparatory to the greater, which re- 
main to be fpoken of. Tliere were certain ftagea^ 
thro* which men were admitted by flow fteps into 
the whole myftery of ChriiKanity. So they were 
admitted likcwife into that of Heathenifm. The 
firft legiHators contented themlelves to eftabtilh * 
vulgar religion, in compliance with the ignoraicc 
and fuperftition of the favage vulgar. But thejr 
prepared, at the fame time, the means of fupply- 
ingit*s defefts, and of leading men little by lictl^ 
and by fuch a progrellion as their different talents 
and charafters rendered them capable of makings 
to a bener knowledge of natural theology and na- 
tural 
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cural religion, from fiftion to truth, from allego-* 
ry to that which allegory was intended to figni- 
£y. There was a date of purgation, a ftatc of 
initiation, and a (late of confummation. The two 
firft were, I believe, thofc of the lefler, and-the 
laft that of the greater, myfterics, 

Hb who has been curious to examine the relt* 
gious notions of rude, ignorant, and half-ftupid 
people, in the pale of the Chriftian church, as well 
as out of it, will not be apt to wonder that there 
were many in the Heathen world who remained 
contented with the vulgar religion, and little cu- 
rious about the myfteries; nor that they were led 
rather by example, than by reflection, to initiation, 
when it became almofl: as general among them as 
baptifm is among us ; and to the belief of a fu- 
ture ftate. Now fuch as thefe might have been 
revolted againft the myfteries, if they had found 
the gods they were accuftomed to adore wholly 
degraded in them. Thefe gods, therefore, were 
to keep their places in fome fort " fuus cuique 
" honos i" tho' many fabulous ftories about them 
were exploded, or elfe were reprefentcd as allego-* 
ries, not fads, and explained in a better fenfc. 
The doftrine too of a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments would have madelefs imprefljon on 
fuch minds, perhaps, if it had not been taught to 
the eyes, as well as to the ears, by folemn cere- 
monies and pompous fliews. Ceremonies, there- 
fore, and (hews feem to have been inftituted, and 
tohave been made parts of thefe myfteries* But 

then 
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then there were omer perfons, and the number of 
thefe incrcafed # -philofophy came to be mor* 
and more cultivated, who could not bear to have 
the abfurdities of polytheifm, however mitigated^ 
impofed upon them in any fort, nor think it reli- 
gion to worftiip men who had been made gods by 
poetical licence, with all their vices about them. 
They could not affift at the ridiculous rites of 
idolatry, nor be fpedators of all the puppet- 
ibews of devotion, without being provoked to 
laughter or to indignation, 

I CAN eafily believe,that the foolifh creeds, and 
the burlefque rites of Paganifm were rendered, in 
the preparatory myfteries, a little lels ihockincr to ^ 
the common fenfe of thofe in whom knowledc^c 
began to get the better of prejudice. But this re- 
formation and improvement could not be carried 
far at once. Allegory ferved tod ifguife ignorance, 
^nd to muffle up even knowledge in myftery a- 
mong the vulgar. To cure this abufe, to take off 
thefe malks, and to lay allegory afidc whenever it 
did not ferve to illuftrate truth, and to improve ^ 
or facilitate knowledge, required time: and men, 
who had been bred in darknefs, were to be ac- 
cuftomed to the light by degrees. This I ima- 
gine that the myfteries did, and were contrived- 
; to do. If too much iight had been let in at once 
ppon the initiated, they would have been dazzled 
Mnd hurt by it. Rather than fuffer the groffeft 
pbjecls of their fuperftition to be fuddenly rc- 
fpovcd^ thefe idiots might have clung to them the . 

?norc 
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(ofHiW tumuks hare ariica when &ine bt&ops 
ftavc attempted tx> take away images, aod to for* 
bid devotioii9 m which the comnoon people had 
been too Jboog indulged by the comiivanGe or by 
the fra%id of their paftors. On the other hand, the 
nkmsMMM of vulgarreUgion»vhich was wrought 
by the lei&r inyfttries» waa too Uttle certainly for 
tbofi: who wemabkta frame true notions of a 
Supfeme Beings iind of the worihip due to. him 
from Us creatures. Tbtn kiiecaiire necefiary to 
snake a fort of political compofition with error: 
^i( bocaiiienecHfiry for tbeii^iutors of religibi^s 
U> feparate the few from the mairy, and to cariy 
ihefirft Oft ak>0e from initiatiDn to confummatioh^ 
fimtt the k&r to the greater myfteries. ! There 
.«e good» aod I think fufficieht^ grounds to be 
perfuaded that the whole fyikm of polytheifm 
wa& iK)f avelled in the gre^r myfteric^^ or that 
no more of it wa« retauned than what might be 
rend^fed confiftent with ^ooothcifm, with the 
: Wief of one Supreme felf-^iftent Being. Now» 
on the principles on which this was done, ; Ibme 
of the eftftbliflxcd ceremonies of vulgar religion 
. IKiight feem quite innocent, and others might be 
loleraped. Some indulgence, and evai a kind of 
ioccafional conformity to them, could notbefafe- 
Jy refufed in countries where fuch fuperftitions 
had k>Dg prevailed, where they were incorporate 
:ed iato the very frame of government, and where 
tjowerful bodies of men had a particular intcrcft 
ill 0\e fupport of them, 

'J'&e end of the firfi relume* 
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